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PREFACE 


I. THE NATIONAL PARK MOVEMENT 


As President Merriam of the Carnegie Institute in Washing- 
ton, D. C., has so forcefully pointed out, our National Parks are 
the great living museums of our land. Each Park is our supreme 
example of its kind. Some of them are the supreme examples in 
the world of their kinds. For this reason in studying about them 
we learn of Nature’s finest masterpieces. When we visit them 
we have the rare privilege of watching Nature at work on them, 
because Nature’s masterpieces are never completed. Inevitably 
as we learn to know these gifts from Nature’s skill we tune our 
lives to accord with their greatness. Who can say what human 
development will result from this contact? In preserving these 
gifts and in making them our own our national ideals should be 
refined and strengthened. Thus our National Parks become of 
value to us as museums, as workrooms, and as quiet places of 
inspiration. 

The movement which is resulting in the opportunity to touch 
the finest of everything Nature has given to us is a comparatively 
recent accomplishment of the American people. There were but 
two National Parks previous to 1890. In that year John Muir’s 
enthusiasm and persistence bore fruit in the establishment of. 
three California Parks. Nine years later Mount Rainier National 
Park was established largely through his efforts. 

In the early years of this century America began to awaken to 
a sense of man’s responsibility for the preservation of the gifts of 
Nature and also to the need for vacations in wild places. A group 
of those who love the outdoor life were writing of little known 
regions of the country, many of them men who had gone out in 
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search of health. Theodore Roosevelt was one of these. He missed 
no opportunity to speak or write about man’s responsibility and 
about man’s health need. He gave new impetus to what had al- 
ready been established as a national policy and did it just when on 
the one hand automobiles and hard roads made long vacation trips 
a possibility for the masses and when on the other hand the doors 
of the great western areas were about to be opened to corpora- 
tions whose scant respect for Nature or the needs of future gener- 
ations could be met only by a popular awakening to these same 
needs. His brilliant and forceful pen and his insistent energy 
and purpose drew forth a most effective popular response. Quick 
to feel this rising tide of popular desire, governing officials in 
towns, cities, Counties, states and in Washington vied with each 
other, setting aside areas for the enjoyment of all and the preser- 
vation or conservation of natural beauty and of national re- 
sources. This movement is steadily progressing, each year wit- 
nessing the establishment of many more reserved areas. The con- 
tinuous care of such areas has become a matter of civic pride and 
of national loyalty. 

Of the nationally owned areas some have been assigned to the 
care of the War Department, some to the Department of Agri- 
culture, and some to the Department of the Interior. Those as- 
signed to the War Department are those that record our respect 
for the heroes of the past. Those assigned to the Department of 
Agriculture are tracts of forest, swamp, and meadowlands held 
for the conservation of trees, birds, game, fish, water supply, etc. 
Lumbering, hunting, pasturing, ete., are allowed within them but 
only under very strict supervision and to a limited extent. 

The scenic wonders have been assigned to the Department of 
the Interior to be preserved for all time as Nature has wrought 
them. Trees are never cut, game is never hunted, birds are never 
killed, wild flowers are never picked, cattle and sheep are never 
pastured in these areas unless it becomes absolutely necessary to 
do so for the proper administration of the areas. 
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These scenic areas are of two sorts, National Monuments, which 
are set aside by presidential proclamation, and National Parks, 
which are set aside by Congressional action. Areas are held as 
Monuments which, while of sufficient scenic interest to warrant 
their preservation, are either in size or kind not of National Park 
calibre. Areas are also from time to time selected from publicly 
held land for Presidential proclamation that they may be pre- 
served until such time as Congress may see fit to act with a view 
to raising them to National Park rank. The policy of the Nation- 
al Park Service, a branch of the Department of the Interior in 
immediate charge of the Monuments and Parks, specifies that 
before any area may be considered as of National Park rank it 
must include our supreme example of its kind, must be of a size 
sufficient to protect this feature and to accommodate large num- 
bers of visitors without despoliation of the natural beauty, and 
must be so located that it will not interfere with established trade 
routes and industries. It must be free from all debts or other 
incumbrances and the title to each section must be clear before 
the Government will accept it for National Park purposes. Thus 
far all Parks have been carved out of public lands or have been 
acquired by gift or exchange. It is not the policy of the depart- 
ment to purchase land for Park purposes, although it may be 
necessary to do this in order to protect some choice natural 
features. While admitting that this might be done it is expected 
that all such areas will be acquired by private or public donation, 
or through exchange of public land or its resources for privately 
held land. 


Il. THESE BOOKS 


These readers describe the National Parks through the fabric 
of a story. Two families travel from their homes near the East- 
ern Parks to the Pacific and back again visiting the various Parks 
one after the other. They are normal families and therefore the 
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stories picture them with somewhat of the give and take common 
to such families. Life is a happy thing to them and each experi- 
ence is enjoyed whole-heartedly, but sometimes they grow weary 
of seeing as would normal people. The characters are: Mr. and 
Mrs. Bruce Carroll, Jill Carroll, aged ten, and Jack Carroll, aged 
twelve; Mrs. Carroll’s brother, George Brown, Mrs. George 
Brown, Alice Brown, four years old, and Rob Brown, aged 
fourteen; Madam Brown, the mother of Mrs. Carroll and Mr. 
Brown; Anna, Jill’s nurse; Joe, the son of a cousin of Mr. Carroll 
and a sailor in the United States Navy ; and a great many other, 
easual characters. 

Woven into the experiences of these two families as they travel 
from Park to Park are stories from history, stories. and legends 
of the different Indian tribes that once claimed as their own the 
land we now occupy as Parks, stories of pure adventure with 
settings in the Park areas, and stories that mix adventure with 
instruction in good sportsmanship and the art of mountaineering. 
As the pupil reads he will aquire a continuously growing knowl- 

edge of how rocks and water, frost and snow, wind and rain, and 
the rise and fall of land have worked together to form these 
regions of great natural beauty and awe-inspiring features, of 
how trees live and bear fruit and shelter birds, of how man in his 
carelessness destroys them, and of Nature’s efforts to rebuild 
them. He will learn much of the habits of wild animals, birds, 
fish, and flowers, and he will be shown the problems which we as 
a people face in our efforts to preserve wild life and to prevent 
the commercial use of those parts of our land which we have 
already set aside for future generations. 

Each book contains over one hundred illustrations and several 
color plates. These have been very carefully selected to interest 
and instruct children. The illustrations are all closely associated 
with the story, the two having been worked out together. A large 
number of the best-informed men and women of the United States 
have given of their time, skill, and specific knowledge to help the 
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author. Without their codperation it would not have been pos- 
sible to bring the needed material together. 

The National Park Service has rendered every possible service 
in the way of information, photographs, advice, etc. The cover 
picture appears by courtesy of the Superintendent of Lafayette 
Park. A message from Mr. Stephen T. Mather, the Director of 
the Service, appears on the next page. The Forestry Service 
of the Department of Agriculture has made possible the inclusion 
of the bulk of the fire-prevention material. The U.S. Geological 
Survey, the Biological Survey, and The Roosevelt Wild Life 
Association have helped in many ways. The officials of the 
railroads serving the various Parks have given of their time 
and of their imaginations in the selection of material suitable 
for children. Many magazines and publishing firms have 
permitted reprints of photographs and portions of articles. 
Grateful acknowledgment is made to all of them. Especially 
does the author wish to acknowledge the invaluable assistance of 
her personal friends who have given their own experiences that 
the pages of these books might be full of the spirit of adventure, 
as well as of facts, and the serious criticisms of her nieces and the 
children of her neighborhood who have acted as child editors. 
Their characters are in fact woven into the story. 

To every child who will help to preserve the beautiful things of 
this world I dedicate these books. 


Champaign, Illinois. MARY A. ROLF E 


PERSONAL MESSAGE FROM THE DIRECTOR 
OF THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


The National Parks, about which you will read in this interest- 
ing book, belong to all the people of the United States—to you 
children of the fifth and sixth grades as well as to your grown- 
up relatives and friends. Uncle Sam’s representatives who take 
eare of these reservations want you to know them and love 
them, to spend your vacations in them when possible, and to feel 
the thrill of pride that must come from a realization of partial 
ownership in some of the world’s scenic wonderlands. 

Most of you have read Longfellow’s poem Hvangeline and re- 
member his reference to ‘‘the forest primeval.’’ The forest 
primeval is fast vanishing, except in our National Parks. But 
here, as long as the Parks endure, these forests, mute reminders 
of what our pioneer ancestors encountered, will be protected 
and cared for. 

It is interesting to read animal stories—to learn of the habits 
of bear, antelope, and deer, and of the herds of buffalo that 
once thundered across the plains. But think how thrilling 
actually to see them in their native habitat in the National Parks, 
where none may molest them. 

My own daughter has accompanied me on many a Park trip, 
so that now she is an experienced camper and an outdoor en- 
thusiast of the first rank. Watching the broadening effect on 
her of contact with Nature as exemplified in the National Parks, 
I am convinced that they offer unlimited possibilities for the 
education of children in love of country and true patriotism. 

I hope that some day most of you may have the pleasure of 
making in person the trip that you will take with Miss Rolfe, 
through the medium of this reader, to our National Parks. 

STEPHEN T, MatTHER, Director. 
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Mount Desert Island, Maine. 12 square miles. 
Established 1919. 


WHAT CHAMPLAIN SAW 


‘‘Tet’s play ‘What I Learned Today,’ ’’ proposed Jack 
as the family gathered before the fire on their third day 
in the new little cottage near Bar Harbor on Mount Des- 
ert Island off the coast of Maine. ‘‘I have the best thing 
to tell,’’ he added as the family gave assent. 

‘It’s your turn first, Mother,’’ said Jill. 

- *T’ve learned so much, children, you just can’t think 
how much!’’ began Mother. 

“Furry please, Mother,’’ begged Jack, ‘‘I can hardly 
wait to tell mine!’’ 

‘‘Mine is a story that is true—I read it in the library,”’ 
said Mother. ‘‘EKarly one September morning in 1604, 
when your great-great-great-great-great-great-grand- 
mother was living, a young man who had been born in 
France was sailing westward in an open boat over which 
a sail had been rigged. The fog was very heavy. He 
could just make out many rocky islands. They told him 
that he was near land. Slowly the fog began to rise and 
he could see great rock cliffs ahead. Then as the fog 
lifted higher and higher he saw mountains of rock rising 
behind the cliffs. Because it was his business to find 
new mountains and islands and harbors and mark them 
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on a map that he was making, he counted the mountains. 
There were thirteen of them. Jill, do you know any place 
that has thirteen mountains?’’ 

‘“Yes,’’ answered Jill, ‘‘this island has.”? _ 

‘‘So did the island which Champlain found that 
morning, for by the time he had counted the mountains, 
the fog had rolled away and he could see that they were 
on an island. He marked them down on his map. Then 
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he drew the island around them and wrote a name on the 
island and that is the name people use for it today. The 
mountains suggested the name for the island. All thir- 
teen of the mountains had bare tops. He couldn’t see a 
green thing on them.’’ 

‘‘Mother, our mountains here have bare tops,’’ inter- 
rupted Jill. 

‘‘And gso,’? went on Mother smiling at her, ‘‘because 
the tops were bare he called it Mount Desert Island.’’ 
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Photo by Gleason Courtesy Nat. Park Serv. 
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‘¢The mountains had bare tops’? 


‘Mother! Are you telling us about our own island?’’ 
exclaimed with great excitement both children together 
looking at their mother. 

‘“Yes,’’ answered Mrs. Carroll, ‘‘Champlain sailed into 
the bay and—’’ 

‘“Ts it called Frenchman’s Bay because he was born 
in France?’’ asked Jack. 

‘‘Yes; and there Champlain anchored for the night. 
He had to mend his boat, too, because he had run onto 
a rock which was just hidden below the surface of the 
water.”’ 

‘‘T wonder if it was the same rock that tore my boat 
open?’’ exclaimed Jack. 
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‘‘TIt may have been. The rocks were here long ages 
before he came,’’ answered Mrs. Carroll. 

‘‘Mother, what did he see on the island?’’ asked Jill. 

‘“‘He saw dark green spruces and pines and poplars 
and birches turning to gold and the evening sun shining 
on the crimson and ruby and bright orange of the blue- 
berry bushes in their autumn clothes. He saw birds and 


Courtesy G. B. Dorr 


‘¢Called Frenchman’s Bay’? 


birds—land birds and water birds—birds that live a way 
up by the north pole and come here for the winter and—’’ 

‘‘Like the snowy owl I saw stuffed in the fisherman’s 
cottage?’’ asked Jill. 

‘*Yes, the snowy owl and the Alaskan eagle. Then there 
were swans and geese, wild turkeys and wild pigeons, 
ducks and cranes and partridges and ravens and curlews 
—so many birds that he was astonished—never had -he 
seen sO Many in one place!’’.  --— ©? = aS seme TB 

‘‘Were they going south for the winter?’’ asked Jack. 
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‘“‘Many of them were. They had come from all over 
Canada and the north country and were resting and 
eating before going on south.”’ 

‘“What else did he see, Mother?’’ 

‘<Tndians.”’ 

‘‘Indians! Indians right here on our island!’’ ex- 
claimed Jill. 

‘‘Yes, Indians right here on our island. They still 
come here to trade their baskets to tourists, so you will 
see them some day, but on the day that Champlain saw 
them they were cooking their dinner right where Bar 
Harbor is now.’’ 

“‘Did they try to kill him?”’ asked Jack. 

‘‘No, they did not then know that the white men would 
take their homes away from them. They received him 
kindly and offered to guide him so that his boat would 
not be cut by any more rocks.’’ 

‘‘TDid the Indians live here on the island then?’’ asked 
Jack. 

‘“No they came here to hunt beaver.’’ 

‘To hunt beaver!’’ exclaimed Jack. ‘‘Oh! Oh!”’ 

‘‘What’s the matter now?’’ demanded Jack’s father. 

‘‘Nothing—nothing—only I wish it were my turn to 
tell right now! Go on, Mother, I guess that I can wait!’’ 

‘They also caught mink and fox,’’ said Mrs. Carroll, 
“and went fishing near the shore for codfish. John 

Winthrop who came some years later told of catching 
sixty-seven codfish in two hours—codfish that were a yard 
and a half long and a yard around!”’ 

‘¢Some fish story !’’? commented Jack. 

‘‘There were flowers everywhere in those days, even 
more than there are now. Winthrop ran his ship through 
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the Narrows between the island and the mainland. In 
writing about it he said that there was an odor like that 
from a flower garden! He also told about a wild pigeon 
that came and roosted on the ship. When he came out 
from the passage he saw a whale right in his path. He 
_ tried to scare it away but, as he said, ‘it would not shun’ 
them; so they had to sail carefully around it.”’ 

‘What did it do then, Mother?’’ asked Jill. 

‘‘Tt just lay there in the water all humped up so that 
a foot of its back stuck out of the water, and kept spouting 
and spouting.”’ 

‘‘T wish I had seen it,’’ said Jack. 

‘‘Mother, are there whales here now?”’ asked Jill. 

‘“No,’’ answered her mother. 

‘Why not?’’ persisted Jill. 

‘‘Because people have killed them. That is why there 
aren’t any more snowy owls and Alaskan eagles and wild 
turkeys and passenger pigeons and ever so many more 
birds that were here when Champlain first saw the island. 
In 1623 a man by the name of Levett wrote that there 
was a ‘world of fowl’ on the island, but you wouldn’t say 
that there is a ‘world of birds’ on the island now, would 
you? They called birds ‘fowl’ in those days.”’ 

‘“Hiven little birds?’’ asked Jill. 

‘“Yes, even little birds,’’ answered her mother. 

‘‘How funny! We call chickens ‘fowls’ now!’’ laughed 
all 

‘‘But, Mother, there are quite a lot of birds here, I 
think,’’ said Jack. ‘‘There are terns and gulls and eider 
ducks and the ‘little peters’ that walk on the water and 
ospreys and the funny little puffins and big bald-headed 
eagles that live up on rock erags.’’ 
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‘‘Yes, but the fishermen tell us that there used to be 
so many more only_a few years ago. It isn’t just the 
men here who have killed the birds, but men up in Can- 
ada, where the birds went for the summer, and men down 
south in Georgia and Florida and South America, where 
the birds went for the winter. If the birds are killed in 
those places there aren’t so many to come here.’’ 

‘Is that why Lafayette Park is a ‘bird haven’ and no 
one can kill any birds or rob birds’ nests?’’ asked Jack. 

‘“Yes,’’ answered his mother, ‘‘but I think itis Father’s 
turn to tell what he has learned.”’ 


A BIRDS’ HIGHWAY 


‘‘T went over to the village of Northeast this after- 
noon to see my old college professor,’’ began Mr. Car- 
roll. ‘‘He told me more about the birds, so I will begin 
there. He said that birds that nest in the mountains 
away up in Labrador and Nova Scotia fly south to the 
mountains of the United States and South America for 
the winter, while field birds go south to find fields and 
forest birds to find forests and seashore birds to find 
warmer seashores where they can stay during the 
winter.’’ 

‘‘Daddy, why do birds fly back and forth?’’ asked Jill. 

‘Because they have to eat,’’ answered Mr. Carroll, 
smiling at her as she sat on a little stool in front of the 
fire. ‘‘Their fathers can’t earn money to buy food in 
the winter and they have never learned how to store it 
up for their use in winter as the squirrels have. Their 
mothers are just as ignorant, so they take the little birds 
south in the fall to the places where the food grows, and 
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then in the spring they come back to the cool places to . 
build their nests and have more little birds.’’ 

‘Say, Dad!’’ interrupted Jack, ‘‘Do birds know the 
road through the sky? I mean do they know where to 
go to avoid bad air pockets and things as aviators have 
learned to do?’’ 

‘‘Yes, they seem to know—they always take the same 
road year after year and seem to have done so ever since 
America was discovered.’’ 

‘‘How do you know that?’’ asked Jack. 

‘‘TDo you remember that Columbus discovered America 
because a bird with a leaf in its mouth flew in front of 
the ship? That was early in October—just at the time 
when the birds going south from here had reached the 
West Indian Islands.. They were resting there for a few 
days, flying from island to island in search of leaves and 
bugs and fruit and seeds. If Columbus had been a week 
earlier or a week later he would probably have seen no 
birds. His men would have killed him as they had 
planned to do and then have turned the ship around to 
sail back toward Spain.’’ 

‘‘Then wouldn’t there have been any America at all?’’ 
asked Jill. 

‘<The land of America would have been here, but its 
name would not have been ‘America’ and probably you 
and Mother and Jack and I would not be here tonight,’’ 
answered her father. 

‘‘Unless a fire burns off the forests,’’ he ered 
‘Cand the grasses that give seeds have their roots burned, 
the birds will go to the same places each winter and back 
north to the same places each summer, often even to the 
same trees or the same clumps of marsh grass to build 
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their nests. Fires along the birds’ highway from north 
to south make life very hard for the birds, because they 
destroy the leaf mold—the piles of old leaves and grasses 
which make the ground in the forests and meadows so nice 
and spongy when you walk on it. Because they have al- 
ways had to grow on top of the old leaves and grasses 
most plants have roots that are built to grow that way. 
When the leaf mold is destroyed the ground gets hard 
and dry and the plants can’t get a hold and so they die. 
Then when the plants die there are no seeds for the birds, 
and no tiny flies and beetles or other insects for them to 
eat or any nice soft green stems of grass or any worms 
and so the birds have to keep on flying without any food.’’ 

“Poor birds!’’ said Jill. ‘‘Do they die, then?’’ 

‘‘Yes, many of them die because without food they = 
so tired that they can’t fly any farther. When men cut 
the trees off the mountains, that, too, makes it hard for 
the birds. With the trees gone the water from the rains 
runs off quickly and the little streams and springs dry 
up and then there isn’t any water at nhe old places for 
the birds to drink.’’ 

‘‘But, Dad, there is the whole ocean full of water!’’ 
laughed Jack. 

‘‘But many birds can’t drink ocean ‘water because it 
is salty. You would die if you tried to live on it.’’ 

‘‘T know!’’ exclaimed Jill. ‘‘There ought to be a law 
to keep people from burning off or cutting down trees.’’ 

‘‘Just before you were born, Jill,’’? said Father, ‘‘a 
group of men who lived during the summer here on this 
_ island met one day to talk over that very question. ‘What 
can be done?’ they asked. Year by year fewer birds 
came north in the spring and still fewer went south in 
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**Shade trees of every kind’’ 
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the winter. People were shooting them for food and for 
feathers and just for fun. Fires were destroying their 
nesting places and their food. Some kinds of birds, like 
the snowy owl, would never come again to the island be- 
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cause they had all been killed. Soon there would be no 
birds at all, they said. This island is the meeting place 
for all the northern birds before they go south; so if the 
birds didn’t come here they knew that it was because 
there weren’t any more birds to come. The men talked 
a great deal about it. One man told them that on the 
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tops of the island mountains the plants from the far 
north grow because it is cool enough up there for them. 
He also said that the plants from the southern part of 
the United States grow in the deep rich soil at the mouth 
of the Sound and that in between these there grow all 
the plants of the eastern part of the United States. 


Photo by Gleason. 
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Water plants grow along the shore and seaweeds are 
thrown up onto the beach twice a day as each tide leaves, 
grasses grow in the open meadows and wild fruit trees 
and shade trees of every kind and little woodsy plants— 
more different kinds of food and shelter for the birds than 
in any other place along the Atlantic shore. 

‘‘It seemed to them that they must do something to 
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make it absolutely safe for birds to come here. They 
could pass laws to prevent the shooting of birds and they 
did, but that wasn’t enough. They wanted to make sure 
that the trees and plants would always be here for the 
birds—that your grandchildren would find all of the dif- 
ferent kinds of plants here and see the birds—so they 
formed an association and began to buy the land along 
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the shore and the Sound and up in the mountains. Some 
people helped them by giving land which they owned, and 
so gradually while you were growing to be as big as you 
are they were getting more and more land. 

‘‘When they owned almost all of the southern end of 
the island with ten mountains on it one of them went down 
to Washington and gave it to the United States govern- 
ment as a National Park. So now it belongs to you and 
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to me and to all the rest of the people in the United States. 
That is why this is one place on their great north and 
south highway where the birds can be sure that they will 
be safe and will find food.’’ 

‘And water, Daddy—don’t forget that they have to 
drink!’’ said Jill. 

‘‘No, and that is another reason why this island is such 
a good place for birds—there are so many lakes and 
marshes, deep lakes and shallow lakes, freshwater 
marshes and salt marshes and little meandering brooks 
and fast-flowing streams and springs with their pools, 
rocky bottomed pools and sandy ones and some with nice 
oozy mud where the birds can find water bugs that like to 
live in the dirt—but before the summer is over you chil- 
dren will see it all!’ 


SHELLS AND SAND 


‘‘Tt’s your turn next, Sis, but hurry!’’ said Jack. ‘‘I 
suppose that you are going to tell about that string of 
squaw beads!’’ he added, giving a jerk to the string of 
shells which Jill was wearing. 

‘‘Yes, I am,’’ answered Jill. ‘‘Anna and I went to see 
her sister, whose husband is a fisherman. He took us 
in his boat and we went along the island. We ran up 
into little coves and saw the most interesting things! 
There were snails on the wet rocks, carrying their houses 
on their backs, and there were seaweeds waving their 
arms around down under the water where everything was 
still, and silvery fishes darting through the water, and 
queer flat fishes, and all sorts of things! One place there 
were lots and lots of shells. The fisherman let me fill 
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his hat with them and after we got back to the cottage 
I picked these out and he helped me to string them for a 
necklace. He took a funny needle and made holes in 
them for me. While we were making the necklace he 
told me about the tiny clams that built the shells for 
houses and how two shells were hinged together so that 
the clam could open his door and shut.it again, but now 
the clams are dead and the waves and sand have polished 
their shells for me.”’ 

‘Ts that all?’’ asked Jack 

‘“‘No! After we got the necklace made the fisherman’s 
wife brought out a little swimming suit and we went in 
the boat to the nicest beach! It was all made out of 
white sand which the fisherman said the rain had washed 
down off from the mountains. He showed me that it 
was all the same size and when I asked him why, he said 
the water sorted it out. Then we got into our boat and 
went to another beach—a little bit of a beach—where 
the sand was bigger and not so clean looking. Then he 
took me to a little cove where it wasn’t sand at all but 
gravel—real fine gravel. Then on the way up from the 
dock he showed me a gravel pit—a place where they 
went to dig out gravel. He told me that once it was 
down under the water—that once all of this island was 
lower down in the ocean, just like a boat that is half sunk, 
and that then the land was pushed up, a little at a time, 
but that was before there were any people living on it 
—at least any white people. So the gravel was once 
under water and the gravel was put there by the waves 
after the rains had washed it off the mountains.”’ 

‘“That’s all,’’? added Jill, ‘‘but don’t you think I learned 
a lot, Father? And I have my necklace, too!’’ 


: 
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‘Did the fisherman tell you how he knew that the gravel 
had once been under the water?’’ asked Mr. Carroll. 

‘‘Yes, and he showed me. I forgot to tell that. There 
were shells—sea - shells—in the gravel. The shells 
dropped there when the shell animals died. That is how 
they knew it was once under the ocean.”’ 


BEAVERS AND ROCKS 


‘Well, Jack, at last it is your turn!” laughed Mr. 
Carroll. ‘‘Make it interesting!’’ 

‘<T have two different things to tell,’’ began Jack, feat 
tating now that it was his turn to tell what he Bad seen. 
‘‘First, I rode my pony to the Park. A ranger was just 
starting to ride over to Kagle Lake and he said that I 
could ride with him. He said that he thought he could 
show me something I had never seen before. When we 
came near to the lake he told me that we must go very 
carefully, so we crept up to the edge of the pond and 
stood still in the bushes and pretty soon there was a 
splash and I looked quick where he pointed and there 
were—what do you think?—two baby beaver!”’ 

‘‘Baby beaver!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Carroll. ‘‘Why I 
thought the beaver had all been killed!’’ 

‘‘But the ranger told me the Park was given a present 
of four beaver a few years ago and now there are baby 
beaver.”’ 

‘‘Did you see them building their houses with their 
funny flat tails?’’ asked Jill. 

‘‘No, because it was almost noon and beavers do not 
like to build when it is hot, but the babies were lying on 
the top of the house in the sun. Then after watching 
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them for a while and laughing at the old one that kept 
peeking up through the water to see what we were doing, 
we went on a little way where we could see their dam, and 
there sure enough they were working! The ranger said 
that word had come in to the office that some boys had 
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thrown stones and torn away a part of the dam and he 
had been sent to see how much damage had been done. 
The beaver were just putting in a birch log when we got 
there, beating it into place with their tails and working 
it down among the others with their sharp teeth set in 
the bark. The ranger and I hunted around until we found 
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the stump of the little tree they had cut. It wasn’t so 
very hard to find because they had dragged it through 
the grass and weeds and so had left a trail. The ranger 
said that they must have worked all night and that they 
were at work today only because they were afraid to 
let the dam go until tonight. 

.““Dad, throwing stones at beaver dams is a cowardly 
thing to do anywhere. The ranger told me so, but to 
throw stones at beavers that are in a National Park is 
double-crossing them, because when they were brought 
here they were put where they would be protected so that 
boys and girls a hundred years from now could see things 
such as I saw today.”’ 

‘What else did you see?’’ asked Jack’s mother. 

‘““On the way back we surprised some deer. They 
bounded out of our way and then turned around and 
watched us for a minute and then one old deer came 
walking so softly toward us! The ranger laughed and 
said, ‘She remembers me!’ I think that he liked to have 
her remember him. He told me to stand still and then he 
began to go toward her feeling in all his pockets as he 
went. Finally he found something and held it out toward 
her. She came nearer and nearer with her head pushed 
away out in front of her until she could smell what was 
in his hand. Then she sniffed and sniffed and finally 
opened her lips and tookit! He laughed then and reached 
out and touched her head. Quick as lightning she whirled 
and jumped back into the bushes, but before he had gone 
three steps she was following him again. When he came 
back to where I was he told me that she had been hurt 
by a man who came over in a boat from the mainland— 
a city man who wanted to take a deer back to the city 
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with him to prove that he was a wonderful hunter! He 
had thrown a stone on a rope around her when she was 
drinking just below a cliff. She had jumped away but 
the stone had hurt her. The ranger had found her and 
had taken care of her, bringing food and water to her 
until she was able to go by herself. She had not forgot- 
ten him although he had not seen her for months. The 
ranger says that he thinks she has a baby somewhere 
and that I may ride over with him some other day and 
perhaps we can see it.’’ 

‘‘What did they do to the man who hurt the deer?”’ 
asked Mrs. Carroll. 

‘“They caught him and made him pay a fine and told 
him that if he did such a thing again they would put him 
in jail where men like him belong. They told him that 
no man ever proved his bravery by killing deer that 
weren’t hurting any one. They made him realize that 
such conduct was not wanted on this island.’’ 

‘‘Ts that all, Jack?’’ asked his father. 

‘‘Oh, no, that was just this morning! This afternoon 
I went with a man who said that he was a geologist. I 
carried his box of stones and he told me all about every- 
thing. He has had to get permission from the government 
to gather stones! You can’t take anything away from Na- | 
tional Park land because it belongs to the people a 
hundred years from now just as much as it does to you!”’ 

‘‘Did you see the shells?’’ asked Jill. 

‘“No,’’? answered her brother, ‘‘but I saw sand that 
had turned to stone. They call it ‘sandstone.’ When 
this island was farther down under the sea, sand washed 
from its top down onto its sides which were under the 
water. Clam-like animals dropped their shells onto the 
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sands. The shells slowly dissolved and helped to cement 
the sand grains together. That made sandstone.’’ 

‘‘He told me that there are a great many kinds of 
sandstone. Some are made out of fine sand and some 
out of coarse sand. Then, too, the sort of cement that 
holds them together makes a difference in the color and 
the hardness of the sandstone. Sometimes the cement 
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is lime from shells, sometimes it is iron, sometimes the 
sand melts and cements itself, and sometimes the cement 
is gold! Nature fills up holes between sand grains with 
gold just as the dentist filled my tooth! 

‘¢When the island came up again out of the sea the 
sandstones came up, too. The geologist showed me a 
place where the sandstone was cut out for the foundation 
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of the first Brooklyn Bridge. The island isn’t all up yet. 
All around the coast there are rocks out in the water, 
just visible. They belong to the island, and the little 
islands to the south are really a part of the big island. 
‘He told me about another kind of rock—limestone. 
Jill will be interested in it, but there isn’t any of it on 
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this island. It, too, is made under the ocean. Sometimes 
lots and lots of shells pile up under the water. Then 
some of the shells dissolve and cement the rest together 
and that makes limestone. He says most limestone has 
sand in it, because sand washes in and fills up the spaces 
between the shells. Sometimes iron helps to cement the 
shells. Then the limestone is stained .red or brown or 
orange like iron rust instead of being shell white.’’ 
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‘‘Daddy,’’ exclaimed Jill, ‘‘do you suppose that my 
gravel pit will be stone some day?”’ 

‘‘Perhaps, if men do not carry it all away to make 
roads and houses and walks,’’ answered her father. 

‘¢And will my shell bed be limestone some day?’’ per- 
sisted Jill. 

‘‘Perhaps, unless little girls gather too many neck- 
laces there!’’ answered her father. 

‘¢Maybe I had better take my shells back there,’’ said 
Jill as she slowly pulled the string up over her curly head 
and handed it to her father. 

‘‘No,’’ said her father, ‘‘but we will ask the fisherman 
if the shells came from government land and if they did 
we will go and tell the Superintendent of the Park about 
it and ask him if you may take them home to show to the 
other boys and girls in your room at school when you 
tell them about Lafayette Park. He has the right to 
let people collect stones and shells and seeds for school 
use.’’ 

‘What a lot we have learned today!’’ said Mother. 

‘<T wonder if we will learn as much tomorrow?’’ queried 
Father. 

‘‘T will,’’ said Jack. ‘‘I’m going out for all day to- 
morrow with the geologist. You see, Dad, he needs some- 
one to carry his stones, because he goes along tapping 
first one stone and then another with his hammer and 
looking at them through a little glass; and that’s all the 
hands he has—just one for the hammer and one for the 
glass!’ 

‘“‘Mhen off you go to bed, now!’’ commanded Mr. 
Carroll. 
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The next day at noon Jack was again far away from 
the cottage. He and the geologist were climbing up the 
steep side of one of the cliffs, looking at the cracks in 
the rocks. 

‘‘T don’t see,’’ said Jack, ‘‘how these great big rocks 
got broken this way.’’ 

‘¢That’s easy,’’ replied the geologist, resting with one 
foot on one cliff and his back against the opposite cliff. 
“Theat rost GiGeity - 

‘The frost! How?’’ exclaimed Jack. 

‘‘Wrost can break the hardest thing there is, if it can 
get in,’’ answered the man. ‘‘The tiniest crack that can 
hold only a few drops of water begins it. The water 
freezes in winter. When water freezes it grows bigger so 
something has to give way to it. The crack gets just a 
tiny bit larger. Then more water runs in and when it 
freezes the crack gets still longer and so it goes on freez- 
ing and cracking the rock until a tiny piece of rock has 
split off—maybe it won’t be more than the size of a pea, 
but if little pieces keep on splitting off every winter for 
millions of years the rock finally disappears.’’ 

‘“Where does it go?’’ asked Jack. 

‘What the frost breaks off from these rocks sooner or 
later washes into the sea and becomes new rocks of other 
sorts, but what breaks off back on the island washes down 
into the valley, where the frost keeps breaking it finer and 
finer and so helps to make soil out of it.”’ 

‘‘Dirt! Just common dirt?’’ asked Jack. 

‘¢ Yes, Just common dirt—all the dirt on this island was 
made through the action of water and ice on the rocks. 
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Each type of rock makes its own type of soil. Since the 
different kinds of trees, bushes, and flowers have their 
likes and dislikes with regard to soil we can guess the 
kind of rock that made the soil from the kind of green 
stuff growing on it.’ 

‘What kind of rock is this?’”’ asked Jack, looking hard 
at the rock as they began to climb. ‘‘It isn’t like those 
we saw yesterday. Itis made up of different things.’’ 

‘‘Ves,’’ replied the man, ‘‘it is called ‘granite’ and 
these rocks on which we are climbing are some of the 
oldest rocks in the world. The limestones and the sand- 
stones are their children and grandchildren. See, I’ll 
show you!’’ 

Again they paused in their climbing, with their feet far 
apart on little ledges of rock, while they supported them- 
selves by leaning against the cliff wall. 

‘Tt isn’t just when it freezes that water is at work 
trying to break up the rocks,’’ explained the geologist. 
‘Tt is at it all the time—summer as well as winter.”’ 

‘‘How?’’ demanded Jack. 

‘‘Look at this rock—see these shiny glass-like crys- 
tals?’’? asked the man, pulling out his knife and pointing 
with the tip of its blade to little crystals not more than a 
quarter of an inch across which looked like broken bits 
of glass. 

‘‘Ves,’’? answered Jack, shifting his feet so that he 
could see. 

‘They are what we call ‘quartz’ and are made of silica 
just as all glass is made of silica. That white beach over 
there,’’? went on the geologist, pointing with his knife 
across the rocks toward a distant beach which shone in 
the sun, ‘‘is just a mass of these glassy crystals.’’ 
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‘*Tt would take a lot of these to cover that much beach!’’ 
exclaimed Jack looking first at the beach and then at the 
rock. 

‘‘Yes—millions of them,’’ answered the geologist. 
‘When they are cemented together they form sandstone. 
You can imagine how many of them it took to form the 
ledge which you sat on yesterday !”’ 

“‘T’m afraid I can’t think that many!’’ answered Jack. 
‘‘Did all of them fall out of rocks like these?’’ 

Me Veet 

‘‘How did they get out?’’ asked Jack. ‘‘They look as 
though they were glued in!’’ 

‘*T will show you. Do you see these tiny, flat, shiny 
brown and black erystals?’’ asked the man, again point- 
ing with his knife. ‘‘They are mica. And these tiny 
greenish-black particles are hornblende. Then see these 
larger pink and white crystals—they are feldspar. When 
rain water washes over granite or stands in little pools 
on it, the water slowly softens the feldspar and dis- 
solves it.’ | 

‘So the rock falls to pieces!’’ exclaimed Jack. 

‘‘Yes, the quartz and mica and hornblende can’t stick 
together without the feldspar. When the rocks fall to 
pieces they make dirt. See this tiny plant? It is growing 
in half a teaspoonful of dirt that was formed that way in 
a little pocket in the rock so that the rain did not wash it 
out. Look! I can take dirt and all up on my knife blade 
—there is so little of it. See! I will put it over into this 
little crack. The plant won’t know the difference. Now 
take my knife and scratch the rock that was under it. See 
how soft the feldspar is? Now pick the quartz crystals 
out of it. There! What is left is clay.” 
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‘When the rain washes the broken-up rock into the 
ocean and the quartz is thrown up on the beach by the 
waves, what becomes of the clay?’’ asked Jack, looking 
down into the water below them. 

‘‘It drops down very, very slowly to the bottom of the 
ocean and gradually packs together and forms into a 
rock which we call ‘shale.’ You will know it when you 
see it because it lies in flat, thin layers like the leaves of 
a book.’’ 

“T think I saw some yesterday when I went over to 
Beaver Cove,’’ said Jack. 

‘‘Very likely. The shale came out of the ocean when 
the rest of the island rose up again after its bath under 
the waves.’’ 

Just then they reached the top of the cliff and the geol- 
ogist took out his notebook and sat down to make a lot 
of figures and drawings. Jack wandered around look- 
ing at the tops of the rocks. He found many pieces of 
granite that were split off and some that were only 
partially split. Some of the pieces were as big as his 
hand—some were still larger. He picked up several of 
them and tried to break them, but they were too hard. 
Then he took a stick and dug under the few clumps of 
grass and bushes that were growing in hollows. He 
wanted to see how much dirt there was under them. It 
seemed queer to him that little drops of water could break 
up rock which he could not break! Finally the man put 
his notebook in his pocket and called to Jack, who was 
brimming over with more questions. 

‘“Does it make much noise when the stones crack in the 
winter?’’ he asked as he ran up. 

‘“Indeed it does!’’ exclaimed the man. ‘‘Sometimes 
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when the snow has been melting up here in the sun and 
then it turns very cold at night, freezing the water, the 
splitting rocks sound like cannon shells exploding. You 
see, it is the tops of these rocks that break off first, be- 
cause the snow melts and the water from it runs into little 
hollows in the rock and can’t get out.’’ 

‘“How were the granites made in the first place?’’ 
asked Jack. 

‘‘We aren’t entirely sure,’’ answered the geologist, 
“but we believe that once on a time the earth was red 
hot. Then everything that is now rock was soft like a 
thick glue. It cooled off very, very slowly and as it 
cooled the surface hardened and that was the first rock. 
Then rain came and after a long time enough water had 
run into the low places to make oceans. Sand and mud 
washed off from the high places and made sandstones 
and shales. 

‘“The bottom of the ocean didn’t remain quiet. It kept 
rising and falling. Of course, the sandstones and shales 
rose and fell with it. They were stiff; so sometimes they 
cracked. Melted rock from below oozed up through 
those cracks. Sometimes it pushed in between the layers 
of sandstone and shale and made new layers of rock 
between them. At first they were layers of soft hot rock. 
Very, very slowly they cooled and became granite. That 
is the way these rocks on which we are sitting were 
formed.’’ 

‘*But—but—”’ said Jack, ‘‘T thought that you said that 
the hot rocks got in between the layers. How did this 
rock get on top?”’ 

‘‘The rocks that were once on top of it have worn off 
bit by bit since this island became dry land by being raised 
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up out of the ocean. Once there may have been as much 
as 2,000 feet of rock on top of this.’’ 

‘‘Whooppeet’’ shouted Jack, Jumping up and then 
kneeling down to examine the rock. ‘‘Two thousand feet! 
My, but this rock must be old if that much has worn off 
from on top of it! How old do you suppose it is?’’ 

‘‘No one knows—perhaps millions of years old,’’ an- 
swered the geologist. ; 

‘‘And were these little crystals made then?’’ asked 
Jack. 

“Yes,’’ answered the geologist, ‘‘they were formed 
deep under all the rock that has washed into the sea. The 
pressure of all that rock on top of the soft rock helped 
to form these crystals, They would not have formed so 
beautifully without the heat and the pressure.’’ 

‘‘ And the frost started to break up the rocks all those 
millions of years ago?’’ exclaimed Jack. 

‘““We believe that just as soon as the earth was cool 
enough, rain began to fall on the rocks, and so, long be- 
fore it was cool enough for it to freeze, the water was at 
work softening the rocks and washing the loose bits down 

the hill. Of course, after things cooled off so that frost 
~ and ice could help, the breaking down of the rocks was 
perhaps more rapid.”’ 

Just then the sun quit shining. They looked up and 
saw a big black cloud coming very fast, so they scrambled 
up and ran for the path which led back to the cottages. 

‘‘T’m thankful that those men thought enough of these 
mountains to make these paths!’’ called the geologist 
over his shoulder as they ran along the path which wound 
so evenly down the back of the cliffs. 

‘Why did they do it?’’ panted Jack. 
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‘“Because they wanted people who could not climb over 
rough ground to see the beauty of the views.’’ 

‘‘Dad says they gave this land to Uncle Sam. Can 
anyone give land to Uncle Sam for a National Park?’’ 
ealled Jack. 

‘‘Oh no!’’ answered the man. ‘‘Uncle Sam is very 
particular about his Parks. He wants only the finest of 
each sort of thing that Nature has made for his National 
Parks. This is the only seashore Park and the only first 
granite Park—that is why Uncle Sam accepted it. He 
won’t make another one just like it anywhere. You see, 
after he accepts a Park he has to pay for taking care of 
it and that means that everyone in the United States has 
to pay a little each year to keep up the Park roads, to care 
for the wild animals; to pay the rangers, ete. That is 
why Uncle Sam is so particular.’’ 


THE BATTLE ROYAL 


Jack and the geologist reached the beach and started 
to walk along it toward the cluster of cottages, but the 
wind veered suddenly and drove the rain into their faces 
with stinging force. They sought shelter in a rock cave. 

‘“We’ll be safe here for an hour at least, perhaps longer, 
but we will hope that the storm will be over by that time,’’ 
said the geologist. 

‘“What would happen to us if it were not over?’’ asked 
Jack. 

‘<The waves would wash us out of here,’’ answered the 
geologist. 

‘“‘Of course!’’ exclaimed Jack. ‘‘I forgot about the 
tide. It’s out now, isn’t it?”’ 
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‘¢Yes, and about ready to turn. We are in luck this 
time, but we will have to get out of here, rain or no rain, 
before the tide cuts us off. With this storm exciting the 
water the waves will come on with,a boom when they 
come! Did you ever watch one of these New England > 
coast storms?’’ : 

‘‘No,’’ answered Jack. ‘‘Tell me about them.”’ 

‘‘T’d rather show you about them. See that wall of 
rocks over there? That wasn’t built by man. The 
waves threw those stones up there during big storms. 
Some of them are huge boulders. Let your imagination 
play around that fact. Think of waves that beat high 
enough to hurl those topmost rocks into place! That 
will give you some idea of our storms. This cave was 
cut out by such waves. They have hurled rocks against 
the cliff until they have broken out this hole, piece by 
piece.’’ 

‘‘But where do the waves get the big rocks to hurl?’”’ 
asked Jack. 

‘‘Partly from rocks that fall off from the faces of the 
cliffs because caves like these have undermined them and 
partly from the sides of the island that are still partially 
under the water. It is a battle royal that the waves and 
rocks wage day after day, year after year, century after 
century. If you go out with me tomorrow I will show 
you a rock cave like this in a cliff high above the water 
line. Some thousands of years ago the cliff was on 
the shore and the waves cut out the cave. Then the 
land rose higher out of the sea and a new shore line 
was made. Some day perhaps this cave will be far above 
the water and geologists will come and speculate about 
how it was made and how that wall of rocks got there! 
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‘The rocky points that run out into the sea and those 
that are partially covered by the water are the ones that 
have the hardest battle. The waves running forward with 
the incoming tide meet them and are shattered by them 
into foam. In return they grind off a little of the rock face. 
When the tide is running in, the outer side of the rocks 
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receives the hardest blow and so the spray is highest on 
that side, but as each onslaught dies away and the water 
runs back it carries a load of beach sand with it. As the 
waves’ strength dies away this sand is drawn like fine 
saws across the inner faces of the rocks, cutting their 
bases. In this way the angry sea struggles with the rocks 
that stand so firmly in its way! 
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‘<Kiven when the tide is out the struggle continues. In 
summer the hot sun dries and cracks the surfaces of the 
rocks and in winter the cold air freezes the water that 
fills the cracks, making the cracks larger and chipping off 
bits of the rock. Then each incoming tide sings ‘Ha! Ha!’ 
and each out-going tide sings ‘Tra! La! The sun and the 
wind and the cold all work forme. Youstand alone. Give 
me time and I will win the battle!’ ”’ 

““And does the sea always win?’’ asked Jack. 

‘“Yes, always. The rocks fight their battle with no rest 
periods, but it is for them a losing battle. In time the 
ocean will cover every one of them unless they are lifted 
up out of her reach.’’ 

‘‘Ouch!’’ laughed Jack as he jumped farther back into 
the rock hollow. “That wave got my right foot and the 
water is cold!’’ 

‘“We will have to be going—it is the first wave of the 
returning tide. The wind has shifted again so if we hug 
the cliffs we can make our way now,’’ answered the 
geologist. 

‘“See,’’ said Jack a few minutes later, ‘‘the clouds are 
breaking away and the sun is just behind them. The 
clouds and the sun fight another battle, don’t they?’’ 

““Yes,’’? answered the geologist, ‘‘and their battle is 
responsible for the gray hairs in my head. I spent two 
years as a ‘weather man’ along this coast of Maine!’’ 


SHENANDOAH NATIONAL PARK 


The Blue Ridge, Virginia. 814 square miles. Authorized by 
Congress 1926. The money for the purchase of this land 
has been raised in a state-nide campaign. It mill be 
established as a Park when all land titles are clear. 


MAIL! 


‘Hurry! Hurry!’’ cried Jill as she ran out to meet her 
brother that night. ‘‘There are letters and everything !’’ 

‘“What of it? Why so excited?’’ drawled her brother, 
not hurrying in the least. 

‘‘We are going away! We aren’t going to stay here 
any more!’’ answered Jill. 

‘¢ Jill!’’ exclaimed her brother, ‘‘what is the matter?”’ 

‘“‘That’s what I am trying to tell you. There is a letter 
from Uncle Dock and we are going away with them and 
there is a letter to you from Rob, too!’’ panted Jill, try- 
ing to keep up with her brother who had broken into a run. 

‘‘Just a minute, Jack,’’ called his father. ‘‘Grand- 
mother Brown has been ill again and the doctor says she 
must go to Hot Springs, Arkansas, so your Uncle Dock 
has a proposal to make to us. Listen and tell me how it 
strikes you. 

Skyland, Virginia 
Monday morning 

Dear Bruce and All, 

Since Grandmother has to go to Hot Springs we have 
decided to drive there with her and then go on and see the 
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National Parks which are in the West. We would lke 
to have you with us so we propose that you sublease your 
eottage and drive here at once, then we will go on to 
Grandmother’s home for her and from there around the 
southern way to Hot Springs National Park. While she 
is there we will make the circuit of the National Parks 
‘and then drop back there after her. 

This will mean a quick decision for you because you 
will have to start almost at once, but Mother will be so 
happy to see all of you and it will be good for the children 
to be together for a few months when they will have many 
things to do and see. As I have made quite a study of 
the West they will know more about their country when 
they return—its wonders and its history—than they could 
learn in any other way. 

Tell Jack that he will see the Buffalo Bill country and 
the places where all the Wild West stories he so loves 
were made! Tell Jill that we will go to the Layer Cake 

Country, where Nature has stored all her birthday cakes! 

Don’t disappoint us. We start a week from Thursday. 


Grorcr Brown (UnctE Dock) 


P.S. Can’t Jack come on ahead of you? Rob has 
agreed to guide a party of Washington boy scouts on a 
walk down the Ridge. He and I made the trip together 
last summer so I think that he will get along all right. We 
plan to meet the boys at Charlottesville (Staunton). It 
-would be a new experience for Jack to camp out with a 
group of boys—and good discipline, too. He should pick 
up a lot of camp lore, which will be of use on the Park-to- 
Park trip. 
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TO THE LAND OF THE SKY-BLUE 
RIDGE 


‘‘Are we going?’’ asked Jack, his face shining with 
excitement as his father finished reading. 

‘‘Your mother says so.”’ 

‘And may I go with Rob?’’ 

“Suppose you read your letter from Robin Hood. Then 
when we know his plans we can decide.’’ 

‘‘T’ll read it out loud,’’ offered Jack, tearing open the 
envelope. 

Skyland, Virginia 
Sunday afternoon 
Dear Jack, 

Dad says that I may tell you the great news. You’ve 
simply got to come with us on the trip because we are 
going to be a part of the National Parks ourselves 
some day! 

‘‘Daddy, how can Rob be a part of the National 
Parks?’’ interrupted Jill. 

‘Jill! Keep quiet!’’ exclaimed Jack impatiently. . 

A committee sent by Uncle Sam discovered that 
these mountains are very beautiful and very wonderful 
and that most of the trees are the same ones that were 
here originally, that is that no lumber has been cut from 
these mountains except around the edges. Also, they 
form a part of the Atlantic Coast Birds’ Highway and 
there are many beautiful waterfalls and fine fishing and 
wonderful views. For all these reasons they decided that 
these mountains should be saved as a plant and bird 
refuge by being made into a National Park. We could 
have told them all that long ago. That is why we come 
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here every summer. Imagine its just being discovered by 
Congress when we can see the Washington Monument 
from our cottage on any clear day! They have been that . 
near to it all the time and yet they have gone away out 
West for all their Parks except Lafayette! 

Forty millions of people live within a day’s ride of this 
region and so it should become the greatest of all the 
national playgrounds and yet would not be hurt as a home 
for wild things. Just the same, when those millions of 
people get here it won’t be quite the same, so you should 
come now. 

This bunch of boy scouts is being sent here by their 
Senator Dads who voted for this Park. I’m going to fill 
them full of history before they get through, because this 
Ridge looks down on all the history of the United States— 
almost! Then they will go home and make straight A’s 
in history next year. That ought to make their Dads sit 
up and take notice! 

The scouts leave Washington on Thursday morning at 
9:30. They will be on the lookout for you and I’ll meet 
you at Front Royal. We are going to do the Ridge from 
there to Farman’s Gap, because that is the length of the 
proposed Park. The committee wants to call it ‘‘The 
Shenandoah Park’’ because the Shenandoah River runs 
west of the Ridge, but I would rather have it called the 
‘Blue Ridge Park’’ because I remember how blue it was 
when I first saw it off to the southwest as we came down! 

You will see it for a long time before you get here—a 
blue, blue ridge all across the horizon. Father says 
that it was made by the limestone and sandstone down 
under the ocean getting angry and humping up! He 
says that all the Appalachian Mountains were made 
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‘¢Many beautiful waterfalls’’ 
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‘¢A blue, blue ridge’’ 


that way and that the big rivers were here before the 
mountains humped up. He says that they flowed from 
the west to the east then and that as the mountains 
humped up they stayed where they were because the 
humping was so slow the rivers could saw down through 
the limestone and sandstones as fast as they came up. 
He says that the limestones and sandstones were so heavy 
that they couldn’t hump any faster even if they were 
angry, so the ridge got its back sawed into sections as it 
came up! I’d get over being angry if it took me that long 
to get into action! He says that all the little streams and 
all the waterfalls (we have a lot of them) are still sawing 
away, trying to wear the mountains off and send them 
back to the sea in tiny bits. 

_ Maybe it was because it was so blue that it kept calling 
to Governor Spottswood until he and the Knights of the 
Golden Horseshoe crossed it (I’ll show you where) and 
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‘«The mountains humped up’’ 


so discovered all the land west of the mountains. I won- 
der how they felt when they looked down into the Shen- 
andoah Valley and then on across to the mountains west 
of the valley and to the mountains behind those and to 
those still farther west, which they could just see over the 
backs of the second ridge and on to mountains piling up 
until they were lost in the blue of the sky! I wonder if 
they wanted to go on and on and never stop discovering! 
Rozsin Hoop 


‘‘Oh, Dad, please let me go!’’ cried Jack as he finished. 

‘‘Ts that in the letter?’’ asked his father. 

CEN At. 

‘“‘TMhat last sentence, ‘Oh, Dad, please let me go!’ You 
read it as though it were!’’ 

‘¢ Dad! Please—I need to learn history that way, and 
besides I don’t know anything, not even how to build a 
fire in the woods!”’ 

. Your boat leaves at five-thirty tomorrow morning. 
How many alarm clocks will you need?’’ answered his 
father, laughing, as Jack turned a somersault and ran 
through the house calling, ‘‘Mums, where are you?’’ 
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JACK LEARNS HOW TO BUILD A CAMP 
FIRE AND HOW TO PUT IT OUT 


Jack was awakened the first morning in camp by the 
sound of the bugle. Tingling with excitement and anxious 
to prove that he was good scout material, he at once pulled 
himself out of his blanket roll onto the grass. He ex- 
claimed with surprise, for the world around him was white 
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with frost. Hastily making himself fit, Jack wandered 
over to the edge of the cliff and looked out across miles 
on miles of mountain ranges piled one behind the other 
to the west. Then, climbing a point of rock which jutted 
up like a big monument that Nature had erected in 
memory of her labors, he looked down into the Shen- 
andoah Valley. Mist still filled much of it, long streamers 
of mist being pulled by the winds up from the bottom of 
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the valley. Between them here and there he could catch | 
glimpses of orchards, fields, and white highways and in | 
the center, twisting in and out of the mist he could see 
the gleaming water of the South Fork of the Shenandoah 
River. 

The bugle sounded and Jack scrambled down from the 
rock and ran, for he did not want to be late for break- 
fast. By the time that was eaten and the camp put in 
condition the frost was gone and the sun was warming 
the mountain top. Rob came hurrying to find him. 

‘‘We are going to be inspected in a little while,’’ he 
explained. ‘‘We have to prove that we know how to make 
a camp fire in the forest and how to put it out. Come and. 
I will show you so that you won’t flunk. The forest ranger 
in the National Forest across the river showed me how 
to do it. Get your spade and go over by those rocks. 

‘Now, then, see this pocket of rock half full of pine 
needles? It’s an ideal spot for a camp fire—sheltered | 
from too much wind. Pine needles catch fire easily. So 
do leaves and dry twigs, therefore the first thing to do. 
is to serape the ground clean with your spade. Clean. 
a space ten feet across and in the center of the space dig. 
up enough dirt to make a semicircular pile around a shal- | 
low hole. ; | 

‘““You have to be especially careful when making a fire 
where there is moss or leaf mold, because the fire will 
crawl and creep through underneath and you won’t know 
it until it breaks out yards away—or the rangers discover 
it after you are miles away and then telephone ahead and 
have you arrested and brought back, taken before the 
judge and fined and maybe escorted to the edge of the 
forest and told to go. 
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‘¢ Adding one stick at a time’’ 
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**You could cook a meal over that much fire’’ 
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‘“Watch out for that tree root! Don’t ever build a 
fire against a tree root. It hurts the tree and then, too, 
a fire will smoulder for days under a root and then be 
fanned into a flame when a big wind comes. 

‘‘Now make a little pile of dry moss right in the center 


& 
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of your shallow hole. That’s it—now watch how I get 
a spark with my fire sticks. Now you try. Good! Now 
build your fire this way.’’ Rob worked slowly over his 
own fire adding one stick at a time, while Jack followed 
his lead. Soon both fires were blazing. 

‘¢You,could cook a meal over that much fire,’’ said Rob. 
“Only ignoramuses build big fires for cooking.’’ 
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‘‘Now I’ll show the approved method of putting it 
out,’’? said Rob, jumping up and getting his spade. ‘‘ Hold 
your spade low so as to scrape off the top dust from your 
dirt pile, then move it slowly forward onto the fire. Now 
knock the fire to pieces. The dust will keep the sparks 
from flying. That’s right. Now more dust until every 
spark is smothered out. Now throw on the rest of the 
dirt. That’s all right—safe as anything! Well, you 
won’t flunk at inspection, but you won’t make a scout mark 
either! However, the forest and Park rangers we see on 
our trip West won’t care about that. They would be thank- 
ful if every camper knew as much as you do this minute 
about fires and would remember to do as he should.”’ 


THE PARK THAT LOOKS DOWN ON 
HISTORY 


After fire inspection the boys lined up to listen to Rob’s 
first history talk. ‘‘To the west,’’ began Rob, trying to 
make his voice sound as his father’s voice sounded when 
he lectured to his university classes, ‘‘is the Shenandoah 
Valley. Shenandoah is an Indian name meaning ‘ Daugh- 
ter of the Stars.’ The name shows how much the Indians 
thougnt of this valley—they loved it. The British King 
didn’t realize that it was their home, or else he didn’t 
think they amounted to much, because he gave all the | 
northern part of the valley to Lord Fairfax. When 
George Washington was a young man he came to survey 
the land for Lord Fairfax. That is why almost all of the 
land grants in the valley bear Lord Fairfax’ signature 
and George Washington’s survey maps. Lord Fairfax 
lived there at Old Fort Loudoun. 
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‘When the Indian massacres began—I mean when the 
Indians began killing the white men who had taken the 
land from them, George Washington fought under Gen- 
eral Braddock. The Indians killed General Braddock and 
defeated his troops, and then Washington went north to 
the place that is now Winchester. You can just see Win- 
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chester up there to the north. It had once been the head- 
quarters of the Shawnee Indian Nation. Washington 
built a fort there and made it his headquarters. After 
a time a court was ae there—the first court west 
of the mountains. 

‘¢Winchester is the birthplace of Harry EF. Byrd, the 
governor of Virginia, and of his brother. You all know 
about him; he is Commander Richard Evelyn Byrd, who 
flew over the North Pole. Their ancestor was William 
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Byrd, auditor general of the colonies back in seventeen 
hundred and something. 

‘‘North of Winchester is ‘Audly,’ the Custis family 
home, where Nellie Custis, Washington’s stepdaughter, 
was married. 

‘‘During the Civil War Winchester was taken and re- 
taken 72 times. An old darky telling about it afterward 
said that when he was free he wasn’t free and when he 
was a slave he wasn’t a slave, because there wasn’t time 
between the battles for the white masters to tell him 
whether he was a slave or a free man! 

‘‘TIt was during the Civil War that General Sheridan 
made his famous ride from Winchester to Cedar Creek 
down there below us. It was twenty miles. He met and 
rallied the troops of the Northern army and with them 
defeated General Early of the Confederate army. After 
that there were no more attempts to invade the North by 
way of this valley. Stonewall Jackson carried on the 
valley campaign for the South. You see, this valley was 
owned by the South and its fields and caves (there are 
lots of caves, some of them big ones and dandy to ex- 
plore!) and the mountain hiding-places made it the strong- 
hold of the South and its granary. That is why the North 
wanted it. George Washington had called it the ‘Garden 
of America.’ The South had made of it a great store- 
house. The North took it from the South just as the 
English had taken it from the Indians, because they were 
stronger in battle. 

‘“‘Theirs were not the sort of battles we heard about 
when we were little fellows and our fathers were at war 
in France. The North sent small parties here and there 
to burn the food supplies of the South, so that the South 
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abandoned the valley because they could not provision 
their troops and horses on a quick march northward 
through it. After the war was over the people who 
owned the land before the war still owned it. In 
that way it was different from the way the English took 
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‘¢Tiots of caves’? 


the land from the Indians. They took it to keep—that is 
why we have it today. My father says that just because 
we had no real right to it we of our generation must take 
good care of it and use our country to help other people 
and especially see to it that the Indians get a square deal. 

‘‘Over there in the valley is Woodstock—see it? One 
Sunday during the Revolution a preacher named Peter 
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Muhlenberg, who lived there, preached his sermon, and 
then took off his surplice and stepped forward in the uni- 
form of a colonel and called the men of his congregation to 
follow him against the British. You see, after taking the 
land from the Indians by letting the people from England 
who had settled in America take it from them, the British 
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wanted to keep it, but they taxed the people too much, so 
the people in America began to say to each other, ‘We 
were the ones who did all the work of getting it—it is 
ours—unless we can say how it is to be governed we 
won’t pay the taxes for governing it.’ After a while they 
said it to the British King and then we had the Revolu- 
tionary War about it and so the United States came to be. 
This valley then belonged to it. 

‘‘Before the English knew they wanted it the French 
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had been sending traders here who traded things with 
the Indians, so they said that this was their land. When 
Washington was fighting the Indians in this valley the 
French were behind them, telling them to keep the English 
out. So you see, a good many people have wanted this 
valley. 

‘‘Down in Staunton, which we shall see on our last day, 
is the deed which gave the whole Northwest Territory (in- 
cluding Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Kentucky, and part of Michigan) to the Scotch and French 
settlers. The names of the chiefs of the five great In- 
dian nations are signed to it. All they got for their land 
was some trading goods, 1,000 hatchets, 500 pounds of 
lead, and some vermilion coloring! 

‘Robert E. Lee and Stonewall Jackson are buried in 
Staunton. There were 200 battles fought around these 
mountains, counting both sides of the mountains, but they 
are famous in history for other things than battles. 
At Fairfield, which is not far from Staunton, Sam Hous- 
ton was born. He used to tramp these woods when he was 
a boy. Then he went to Texas and became its president, 
and the city of Houston was named after him. 3 

‘‘Here is something that will interest your mothers, so 
remember it: Four miles from Lexington on the road 
to Goshen Pass is the place where Gibbs invented the first 
sewing machine. Until I heard that I supposed that sew- 
ing machines had always been, but Grandmother told me | 
that she was a young lady when she saw the first machine 
and Mother has a quilt that Grandmother stitched on the 
sewing machine she paid for with her school-teaching 
money. 

‘‘Up to the north of us, at Hagerstown, James Rumsey 
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built the first successful steamboat in 1787 and (I for- 
got to tell you before) not far from Fairfield, where 
Sam Houston was born, the first reaper was made by 
Cyrus McCormick. 

‘‘The blue grass which made Kentucky famous be- 
cause the Kentuckians pastured their fine horses on it 
and because seed from there was sold to all parts of the 
country for lawns, first grew on the mountain meadows 
here. When you climb to the top of Hawk’s Bill you will 
- gee a meadow of it with a ring of wild flowers around it 
and forests beyond—you’ll think it is pretty and you’ll 
wish that your fathers would let their lawns grow that 
way because mowing lawns isn’t fun even if the grass is © 
the famous blue grass. Still, I have not objected to 
doing it quite so much since I climbed up Hawk’s Bill 
the first time and heard about the history of the grass. 

‘Going back to Staunton, Woodrow Wilson was born 
in the Presbyterian parsonage there. Maybe some of 
his big ideas came from looking at these mountains—I 
don’t know. Over on the east side of the mountains but 
within sight of them were born John Marshall, who was a 
chief justice of the Supreme Court back in 1800 and 
something; Zachary Taylor, who was United States 
President for a little over a year before he died; George 
Washington; Patrick Henry, who made fiery speeches 
which helped to bring on the Revolutionary war; and 
James and Dolly Madison. 

‘‘Thomas Jefferson was born at Charlottesville at the 
southern end of this proposed Park. Monticello, his 
home, is just north of the town; my uncle, who is an 
architect, thinks it is very beautiful. George Rogers 
Clark grew up in that town and Edgar Allan Poe, the 
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‘¢The old dormitery’’ 


poet, and Woodrow Wilson, both attended the University 
there. They lived in the old dormitory. 

‘From their homes, John Sevier, who founded Ten- 
nessee, Henry Clay, one of the best orators America has 
ever had, President Tyler, and President Monroe could 
see these mountains. Lincoln’s father was born in Lin- 
ville just below Great Fork Mountain, and Lincoln himself 
was born over there beyond those mountains to the west. 

‘Well I’ve given you a sample of what there is in his- . 
tory to look down on from these mountains. They ought 
to belong to all the people of the United States, because 
they do look down on so much of the history that belongs 
to all the people now. Maybe once it was Virginia history, 
but now it is United States history. 


Courtesy University of Virginia 
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““Tf you want me to, I will tell you a lot more—when- 
ever we stop anywhere, because there is always some- 
thing to see that has a story about it. I tell you, Scouts, 
it is the easiest way to learn history that I know any- 
thing about! 

‘“Whenever we climb up to a high peak you want to 
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remember that during the Civil War that was probably 
one of the peaks on which signal fires burned at night. 
At White Rock Cliffs a feud was fought to the finish and 
around there the moonshiners kept things lively. Bandits 
had their headquarters in these mountains and rode on 
raiding parties down into the valleys. I know some old 
men in these mountains who make their living shooting 
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squirrels. They will tell you stories about the bandits 
and the feuds and show you old Indian things. 

-“‘Perhaps you would be interested to know that the 
Shenandoah Valley is older than these mountains on 
which we are standing! There was land here and rivers 
ran from it into the ocean. Then the earth wrinkled. 
That wrinkle made this range of mountains. They came 
up very, very slowly but they kept on growing higher and 
higher for centuries—thousands of years. After a while 
the other side of the land began to wrinkle, too, and that 
is the way all those mountains over west were made. That 
left the land in between them as a valley. Usually moun- 
tain valleys are made by a river cutting down into moun- 
tains, but this time the mountains rose up around a strip 
of land and made it into a valley. 

‘*You can see tilted rocks in many places. They are 
rocks which bent up to make the mountains. 

‘The little streams that used to flow from the land into 
the ocean couldn’t flow uphill when the land wrinkled, so 
they turned and flowed down into the valley and were 
picked up by the larger streams until finally they flowed 
into the Potomac River. The Potomac River was a big 
river before these mountains began to come up. Because 
it was so big and because the mountains humped up so 
slowly the river ground them off as they rose under it 
and so stayed where it was. You know the stones and 
gravel that are washed into a river drag along the bottom 
and keep cutting and scratching away at the rock under- 
neath until in a few thousand years they have cut away 
a good deal of rock. Thatis what the Potomac River did 
and that is why it flows right across the mountains from 
west to east. 


Courtesy Norfolk and Western Magazine 
‘<Tilted rocks’? 
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‘‘Tt is harder to understand the history of the valley 
than it is to understand the history of the men who have 
lived in the valley, but I think it is interesting and when 
I am older I mean to know more about it. Anyway, you 
see, these mountains look down on their own history as 
well as on our history.’’ 


THE LITTLE MOUNTAINS THAT 
LOOK TALL 


A few days later Jack and Rob and a boy from Ne- 
braska were pushing through the woods, when suddenly 
they came to White Oak Canyon. ‘‘There!’’ exclaimed 
Rob with much satisfaction in his voice. The other boys 
stood speechless. Below them yawned the canyon, the 
water falling over rocks and rushing through pools until 
it went down 2500 feet in four miles! The rock walls 
of the gorge were green streaked with white where the 
glistening quartz showed through. Above on the right 
towered Ragged Mountain, called ‘‘Old Rag’’ for short. 
It was covered with tall forest trees which had never 
felt an axe. On the left rose a great mass of gray rock 
hung from top to bottom with ferns and vines and on 
its top the boys could see white oaks and dogwood, ash, 
maples, chestnut trees and beeches, pines, birches, 
azaleas, and all sorts of shrubbery. Jack leaned so far 
out as he craned his head around to look up that Rob 
had to jump to save him from falling! 

‘“Look here!’’ exclaimed Rob, ‘‘don’t act like a tender- 
foot from Chicago!’’ 

‘¢T’d like to go down and look at those waterfalls,’’ said 
the boy from Nebraska. 


Courtesy Norfolk and Western Magazine 


WHITE OAK CANYON 
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‘“‘T’m with you!’’ assented both Jack and Rob. So 
back to the path they ran and began to jump from rock to 
rock as they went down the steep slope. The boy from 
Nebraska was so excited that he kept dashing off into 
the bushes whenever he thought they might have gone 
below another waterfall. If his errand was successful 
he shouted to the others to come and continued to shout 
until they stopped their headlong plunging downward 
and climbed back to see what he had found. 

When they had gone down a thousand feet they sat 
on a flat, mossy rock and swung their feet out over the 
canyon as they looked up toward the mountain top and 
tried to count the waterfalls which rose one above the 
other like a stage setting. Then they leaned over and 
watched the water as it slid over one waterfall brink 
after another and on below and beyond to the valley where 
there were farmhouses and barns so far away that they 
looked like toys. } | 

‘‘T wonder how high these mountains are?’’ asked the 
boy from Nebraska. 

“Great Fork Mountain—that’s the highest—is 4500 
feet high, but there are a lot of peaks that are over 4000 
feet high,’’? answered Rob. 

‘“They look higher than that,’’ said the boy from Ne- 
braska. ‘‘They look as high as the Rocky Mountains, but 
these are covered with trees, while the tops of the Rocky 
Mountains are bare.’’ 

‘‘Wather says that’s because they are so steep,’’ said: 
Rob. ‘‘They rise to 4000 feet from hills 1000 feet high. 
That makes them 3000 feet straight up. The Rocky Moun- 
tains rise to 12000 feet from valleys of 9000 feet, so they 
don’t look any higher than these mountains.’’ 
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‘*Oh, I see, it’s another case of the little frog in a little 
pond!’’ responded the boy from Nebraska. 

‘“‘Yes, but a thousand feet up is a thousand feet up 
’most anywhere and we have to make that before we can 
eat, so if you boys have seen enough of waterfalls—’’ 

The others were scrambling over the rocks before Rob - 
had finished, but in a few minutes he had caught up with 
them and gone on ahead. 

‘‘Hi! You Rocky Mountain Goat!’’ called the boy from 
Nebraska. ‘‘Come back here and show us how you do it.”’ 

Laughing, Rob waited for them as they came panting 
up to him. 

‘¢ Just remember that you are a man and not an animal, 
that’s all. You fellows go on all fours! Stand up and put 
your weight on your heels like human beings. Don’t be 
afraid to use your hip joints. That’s why you’ve got 
them—to use. And your knee muscles will pull you up 
if you give a little spring and sort of kick with your lower 
toe. It’s easy when you have learned how. It is leaning 
over that gets you all out of breath—cramps your lungs 
—keeps you from breathing. Besides, you can’t see the 
scenery that way. If you were squirrel-hunting you 
would lose the squirrel all right! It would see you long 
before you could stop and straighten up and look around 
POG IL, 
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On the border between North Carolina and Tennessee. 1100 square 
miles. Authorized by Congress 1926. A Congressional. 
Commission has been appointed to decide on boundaries 
and to receive offers of gifts of land. 
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‘Yes, and I saw an Indian!’’ said Alice with wide-open 
eyes as her grandmother unfastened her coat the after- 
noon of their arrival. 

‘You did!’’? answered her grandmother. ‘‘Was it a 
man Indian or a woman Indian?’’ 

‘“Not either,’’ answered Alice. ‘‘It was—was—an ‘it’ 
Indian. I don’t know what it was. Maybe it was a boy. 
It was little and had on only a shirt-dress, ’cause—’cause © 
it was torn and I saw ‘its’ back through.’’ 

‘‘Ts that so!’’ exclaimed her grandmother. ‘‘Did ‘it’ 
speak to you?’’ 

‘“No, ‘it’ Just looked at me. I smiled but ‘it’ didn’t 
smile or anything. O-h-h-! Here’s Towser! I didn’t 
know you had Towser! I thought Towser was naughty 
and ran away when you left our house!’’ Alice slid down 
from her grandmother’s lap to gather the little dog into 
her arms. 

‘‘No, Mother,’’ said her father, ‘‘she did not realize 
that you took him and I didn’t tell her that he would be 
here for fear she might be disappointed.’’ 
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‘‘Grandmother—listen,’’ demanded Alice, who was 
holding the dog’s face in both of her hands. ‘‘Towser is 
more polite than that Indian. He is smiling at me. Now 
watch and I will show you—’”’ 

Alice pushed up on the dog’s cheeks as she smiled 
broadly at him and sure enough he did seem to be smiling 
back at her! 

‘¢Why didn’t you do that to the Indian child?’’ asked 
Rob as he pulled her curls in brotherly fashion. 

‘¢*Cause I don’t like Indians. I asked ‘it’ to play ball 
with me and ‘it’ just looked at me and then I threw the 
ball and ran after it to show ‘it’ how to play and when 
I came back the—‘it’ was gone and I hadn’t heard ‘it’ 
oo at all! Anyway it wasn’t polite to leave like that when 
I asked ‘it’? to play with me. Towser plays with me when 
I ask him to,’’ answered Alice. 

‘‘Well, Mother Brown,’’ said Mr. Carroll as he 
stretched out his feet toward the log fire burning in the 
wide-mouthed fireplace, ‘‘I see that your youngest grand- 
child reacts to her first contact with Indians very much 
as her ancestors reacted. They didn’t like them either, 
from all accounts. I wonder if Alice has hit on the reason. 
Was it for the very good childish reason that they did not 
smile back, but just looked and then slipped away 
silently ?’’ 

‘‘Very likely that had something to do with it,”’ 
answered Mrs. Brown, senior. ‘‘The Cherokees around 
here are a solemn people. Once in a while you hear one 
- laugh, but when you look you see that such a one has 
kinky hair.’’ 

‘¢Negro blood?’’ asked Mr. Carroll. 

‘¢Yes. When the white settlers began building homes 
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on the Indians’ hunting grounds east of here, the Indians 
tried to keep them off, but finally the Indians had to give 
up the hunting lands. The white men said that since the 
Indians had not built their homes on that land they had 
no right to it. The white men had not been hunters; : 
they did not realize that the Indians left those lands free 
from homes on purpose so that the wild animals would 
not be afraid to live there. 

‘‘After their hunting grounds were gone the Indians 
found it hard to get meat enough to eat. They had only 
one sort of domestic animal—a small dog that did not 
bark. The Indians were very fond of dog meat, but there 
were not enough dogs, so the Indians began raiding the 
white settlements, killing the people and driving off 
their cows and horses and other animals. They drove 
them over here to the mountain valleys and they brought 
the white man’s slaves here to take care of them and to 
raise vegetables and corn. You see the Indians had to 
learn a new way of living when their hunting grounds 
were gone. After the United States forced the Indians 
to free their slaves, many of them married the negroes.’’ 

‘‘hey tell me that there is also a great deal of white 
blood in the veins of the Cherokee Indians,’’ said Mr. 
Carroll. 

‘‘Yes. Early white settlers were forced to give up the 
struggle against the climate and the wild animals and go 
to live with friendly Indian tribes. Their children mar- 
ried Indian children. When the traders came they, too, 
married Indian girls and their daughters married Indian 
men, so many of the Cherokees are more than half white. 
That was one reason why they thought that the whites 
should let them become regular American citizens.”’ 
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SWasnet hrs! m an, 
Sequoya, a half-breed?’’ 
asked Mr. Carroll. 

‘“You mean the man 
whose portrait we saw in 
Washington?’’ asked Jack. 

‘Yes, don’t you remem- 
ber that I told you that he 
made an alphabet for his 
people and so raised them 
from savages to a literate 
nation? He was a Chero- 
kee and lived not far from 
here,’’ answered Mr. Car- 
roll. 

‘‘His white name was Courtesy Bureau of Ethn. 
George Gist or Guess— ‘Sequoya”? 
there seems to be some un- 
certainty about it,’’ went on Grandmother. ‘‘His father 
was a white man and his mother was part white, but he 
was brought up as an Indian among Indians and so never 
learned the English language. Of course, he could not 
read and write because the Indians did not know how 
to read and write. When he was grown he felt very badly 
about the way the white people treated his people. 

‘By that time gold had been discovered in these moun- 
tains. A little Indian child had found a nugget of it while 
playing and had brought it as a pretty stone to his mother, 
who had taken it with her when she went to town to trade. 
In that way the white men knew that there was gold in 
the mountains. Almost three hundred years earlier Her- 
nando de Soto, a Spanish explorer, had suspected it 
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because some of the Indian hatchets which were made out 
of copper looked to him as though they had gold mixed 
with the copper. That was in 1540. The little Indian 
boy picked up the gold nugget in 1815. 

‘‘Perhaps if De Soto had been kinder to the Indians he 
would have learned from them where to find the gold, 
but he treated the Indians very cruelly, even stealing their 
queen and making her guide him. As a consequence the 
Indians in villages he passed sometimes claimed to have 
no food or very little food, so he and his men were often 
hungry. The queen led them up into the mountains east 
of here, and there she managed to run away from them. 
She probably hoped that they would starve to death, but 
they found their way out and went on west until they 
discovered the Mississippi. They crossed it and after 
wandering around trying to find some trace of gold De 
Soto became sick. Then the Indians took pity on him 
and guided him to some Hot Springs where they taught 
him to bathe in the waters until he was again well.’’ 

‘‘Were those the Arkansas Hot Springs?’’ asked Mr. 
Carroll. 

‘*Yes, the same ones to which you are going to take 
me! Isn’t it strange that I will do just what De Soto 
did?’’ answered Mrs. Brown. ‘‘De Soto did not discover 
gold. He died and was buried in the Mississippi River. 
Perhaps had he discovered it the history of the Chero- 
kee Indians would have been different. 

‘‘In 1815 the word that gold had been found in these 
mountains spread very rapidly. Soon the Cherokee lands 
were overrun with white men who came to get it. Perhaps 
the Indians did not know where it was to be found—at any 
rate they would not tell the white men. Therefore the 
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white men felt very sure that the Indians knew and that 
they would dig it all and hide it and so be rich. Even 
before that they wanted the Indians’ land, but now they 
wanted it at once. They passed a law that no Indian 
could dig for any metal—not even on his own land. If 
he did he would be imprisoned. White men could, how- 
ever, go onto the Indians’ land and dig!”’ 

‘“That,’’ interrupted Rob, ‘‘is what we might call being 
perfectly square with the Indians, wasn’t it?’’ 

‘‘Just about as square as we usually were with them,”’’ 
answered his father, piling another log on the fire. ‘‘ But 
you had better let your grandmother finish her story and 
save your remarks for another time.”’ 

‘“‘But I like to be interrupted,’’ said Grandmother, 
‘‘then I know that my audience is listening!’’ 

‘‘You always were a good scout, Gran,’’ said Rob, ‘‘and 
just for that I will give you the first chestnut to burst 
open in front of this fire. See, I have one for each of us, 
so it will be a race to see which will reward you. Father 
gets the very last one!’’ 

‘“Tt wasn’t long before the white men who came to 
dig found that they wanted the houses and animals and 
fruits of the Indians—and they did not want to pay for 
them,’’ continued Mrs. Brown, ‘‘so they just passed an- 
other law that no Indian could testify against a white 
man or complain to any court about what white men did, 
unless he wanted to be put in prison for complaining. Of 
course, after that the white men took what they wanted 
and the Indians were driven back farther and farther 
into the mountains. 

‘¢When the white men had taken their hunting grounds 
away from them some of the Cherokees had asked Presi- 
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dent Jefferson to let them go out west beyond the Mis- 
sissipp1 and settle there where there was plenty of room 
to hunt, but most of them had learned to be farmers and 
had stayed here. Now when the white people wanted 
their homes more of the Indians left and went out to 
join their friends on the Arkansas River, but some of 
them got angry and tried to drive out the white people. 
It all ended by the white people insisting that all of the 
Indians must leave their homes and move out there. 

‘‘Sequoya felt very badly about this. His people were 
being separated from each other just when they needed to 
stand together. He learned that white men had a way of 
talking to each other on paper and he thought that his 
people could be kept together if they could talk on paper. 
He began to wonder how it could be done. For years he 
tried this way and that, making pictures and signs for each 
separate word. Then because he had made a thousand 
signs and yet was not through he became discouraged and 
threw them allaway. Next he began to study the syllables 
out of which words were made and then, just when he 
needed it, he found an old English primer and from it 
learned how to make English letters. Since he knew no 
English words he did not know the sounds for which the 
letters stood, so he decided on 35 Cherokee syllables to 
match the 35 English letters and numbers in the primer, 
but he had discovered that there were 85 different sylla- 
bles in the Cherokee language so he had to make up 50 
more characters. We write the word ‘chestnut’ with 
eight letters. If that had been a Cherokee word Sequoya 
would have written it with two letters, one for each syl- 
lable. 

‘Tf Jack will bring the big book that is on my desk 
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I will show you Sequoya’s alphabet. The book is the 
United States Bureau of Ethnology report for 1900- 
1901,’’ she added as Jack went for the book. ‘‘Now see,’’ 
she went on when she had found the place, ‘‘here is the 
alphabet in big letters and beside it are the English syl- 
lables that come nearest to the Cherokee syllables.’’ 

‘“Rob,’’ exclaimed Jack, ‘‘let’s learn it and then we can 
write to each other in Cherokee!’’ 

‘‘Tf you did you would have to use your imaginations 
to translate your letters,’’ laughed their grandmother. 
‘‘Kinglish can’t be written in Cherokee very well because 
a Cherokee never closes his lips when he speaks, so you 
would have to leave out all of the letters like M and P 
and B, etc., sounds which we make by closing our lips. 
Down below us is the land which has been called the ‘ Wal- 
la-town reservation.’ Many of the Cherokee Indians live 
there. The name for it in English was Polly’s town. A 
white woman named Polly started a store there, but since 
the Indians could not pronounce the P they called her 
Wally and soon that became Walla because the ‘a’ at the 
end was easier for them to pronounce than was the ‘y’. 

‘‘Sequoya taught a great many of his people his let- 
ters. Before many months they could both read and 
write anything in their language. They taught others 
to make the letters, using charred sticks from their fires 
and writing on stones and slabs of wood, so the new 
knowledge spread very rapidly. Within a year or two 
the whole of the New Testament had been translated into 
Cherokee and the Indians were borrowing it from each 
other and copying it for themselves, over and over again. 
Soon they had a written constitution and written laws. 
The men who kept the stories of the tribe and told them 
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to the children now wrote them down so that Cherokees 
could read them. 

‘<Then they started a newspaper. They had to have 
the type made especially for them away off in Boston 
and shipped by water to the nearest port and then carried 
overland two hundred miles. When it arrived they dis- 
covered that no one had thought of paper on which to 
print! They had to send for that, but finally they be- 
gan the newspaper. ‘They sent copies to all the Chero- 
kees who could read—both those who had gone out west 
and those who were still in the east, so that they were able 
to keep them all together. The government discovered 
what they were doing and made them quit printing the 
newspaper! You see, they were uniting in a request that 
they be permitted to become regular American citizens, 
but the white people would not consent to that. If the 
Cherokees were American citizens they could keep their 
land and the white men wanted it. 

‘‘When the soldiers came to drive the Indians out a 
large number of them—probably something over a thou- 
sand of them—escaped to the mountains and lived in 
the caves high up where white men had never been. An 
Indian, called Charley, and his three sons with their fami- 
lies were captured by the soldiers. As they were being 
driven down the mountain Charley, angered because the 
soldiers tried to hurry his old wife by pushing her with 
their bayonets, called to his sons in Cherokee, which the 
soldiers could not understand. In response to his eall 
they all turned on the soldier nearest to them and fought. 
One soldier was killed and several wounded and then 
Charley and his men fled to a cave high up in the Smokies. 

‘¢General Winfield Scott, who was the officer in charge, 
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sent word to the Indians in the mountains that if they 
would deliver Charley and his sons to him he would per- 
mit them to remain in the mountains and would use his 
efforts to persuade the United States government to con- 
firm his ruling, but that if they did not deliver up Charley 
he would call for more troops and hunt them until every 
one was killed. 

‘“When Charley heard the message from General Scott 
he and his boys went down the mountain and gave them- 
selves up to the general. Charley and his two older boys 
were ordered shot, but the youngest son was allowed to 
go back to his friends in the mountains. Charley and his 
boys had saved their people who were hidden in these 
mountains and so a part of the Cherokees are still here. 
Most of them live along the rivers on the east side of the 
mountains, because after many years Uncle Sam gave 
his permission and so the Indians were able to buy back 
a part of their old land from the white men who had been 
disappointed in not finding much gold on it.’’ 

‘“What became of the Indians who were captured by 
the soldiers?’’ asked Jack. 

‘‘They were driven away to the west, where they were 
given land in Oklahoma, a part of which was then called 
‘The Indian Territory.’ Sam Houston—”’ 

‘‘Sam Houston!’’ exclaimed Rob. ‘‘I know about him. 
He was born up in Virginia and became president of 
Texas. After it was admitted to the United States he 
became its governor.’’ 

‘But perhaps,’’ said his grandmother, ‘‘you do not 
know that his mother moved to Tennessee after his father 
died and lived right across the river from the Cherokees. 
And maybe you do not know that he was adopted by a 
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Cherokee chief named Jolly and wore Indian clothes and 
learned the Indian language. And also that he was gov- 
ernor of Tennessee before he went out west and that after 
Chief Jolly was forced to go west Sam Houston went 
out there and lived with him for some years before he 
went to Texas and that he was always fighting for laws 
that would help the Indians. The first Cherokees to move 
west lived a little way north of Hot Springs National 
Park. Those who were driven out there by the soldiers 
lived north of Platt National Park, so you will see their 
lands on your way west.’’ 

‘‘Missy, dinner,’’ said the negro cook who at that mo- 
ment appeared in the door. Alice ran to her at once and 
hugged her. 

‘‘Lawsee, chile!’’ exclaimed the old negro. ‘‘You do 
hug so! Now you come right along and have some nice 
big wild gobble turkey what yore Aunt Prouty have 
cooked fer you-all. She ain’t forgot what her little missy 
Alice likes!”? 

‘‘Wather, here is your chestnut,’’ said Rob as they went 
toward the dining-room. 
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‘‘Grandmother, is this a really truly wild turkey?’’ 
asked Jack as he watched his uncle carving a leg from 
the huge bird before him. 

‘Yes, Jackson,’’ answered his grandmother. ‘‘There 
are quite a number of them around here. Prouty’s Tom 
shot this one. There have always been a great many wild 
turkeys in this part of the country, although there are 
not so many now as there once were. When De Soto 
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marched through south of here he sent his men ahead to 
tell the villages to have food ready for him. Everywhere 
they gave him wild turkeys. One town gave him 700 wild 
turkeys!’’ 

‘‘But, Grandmother, it isn’t either Thanksgiving or 
Christmas, so why did Tom kill this turkey?’’ asked Jill. 

‘‘He said that he could not sleep o’ nights for thinking 
of it out there in a tree in the forest. He said that it 
gobbled in his sleep and wakened him, so he just naturally 
had to go and get it.’’ 

‘“But it makes me feel queer inside to think of eating a 
Thanksgiving dinner when everything is all green every- 
where,’’ persisted Jill. ‘‘Turkey and snow go together.’’ 

‘‘Now, Jill,’’ said her Uncle Dock, ‘‘you just pretend to 
be thankful because the turkey didn’t eat you before you 
ate it, and then it will be Thanksgiving Day for you!’’ 

‘CA turkey couldn’t gat me,’’ scoffed Jill. 

‘‘Just the same if a turkey as big as this one should 
suddenly come flying toward you, you would run exactly 
as though you were afraid of being eaten!’’ said her 
uncle. ‘‘Besides, even in your part of the country turkey 
and holly and mistletoe go together. These forests are 
full of holly and mistletoe and every sharp holly thorn is 
just waiting to stick you! Perhaps turkeys got their long 
necks from stretching up to reach the things you northern- 
ers think go with them! At any rate Jill shall have this 
bird’s neck as her share,’’?’ added Mr. Brown as he cut 
off the neck with his big knife. 

‘‘Now, George,’’ reproved his mother. ‘‘You know © 
that the Cherokee Indians never give turkey necks to 
children or to invalids—only big strong men like you 
eat necks! Give Jill a nice drum-stick and I will tell 
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her how the turkey got so many bones in its legs. It is 
one of the old Indian stories that were written down by 
the story-keepers in the writing that Sequoya invented. 
I found it in the big book you saw in the other room. 

‘‘One day the turkey met the terrapin coming home 
from war with a fresh scalp hanging from his neck and 
dragging on the ground as he traveled. The turkey 
laughed at the sight and said, ‘That scalp doesn’t look 
right on you. Your neck is too short and low down to 
wear it that way. Let me show you.’ 

‘<The terrapin agreed and gave the scalp to the turkey, 
who fastened it around his neck. ‘Now,’ said the turkey, 
‘T’ll walk a little way and you ean see how it.looks.’ So 
he walked ahead a short distance and then turned and 
asked the terrapin how he liked it. Said the terrapin, ‘It 
looks very nice; it becomes you.’ 

‘* “Now I will fix it in a different way and let you see 
how it looks,’ said the turkey. So he gave the string an- 
other pull and walked ahead again. ‘Oh, that looks very 
nice,’ said the terrapin. But the turkey kept on walking. 
When the terrapin called to him to bring back the scalp 
he only walked faster and broke into a run. Then the 
terrapin got out his bow and by his conjuring art shot 
a number of cane splints into the turkey’s leg to cripple 
him so that he could not run, which accounts for all the 
many small bones in the turkey’s leg that are of no use 
whatever; but the terrapin never caught the turkey, who 
still wears the scalp from his neck.’’ 

‘‘That’s a fine story,’’ laughed Jill, clapping her hands. 

““Can’t you tell us another one—please, pretty please.’’ 
“Maybe, Mother, you know what made the turkey 
gobble,’’ suggested Uncle Dock. 
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Photo by E. R. Sanborn Permission N. Y. Zool. Society 
‘<The turkey still wears the scalp from his neck’’ 


‘‘Indeed I do. The Indians asked that question when 
they were young and some big chief told them. I found 
it in the same book, but Jack will have to get it for me 
because I have not yet learned the story by heart.’? Jack 
jumped from his seat and ran for the book. 

‘‘Now listen—everyone,’’ commanded Grandmother 
Brown. ‘‘The Indians loved to play ball and they had 
several stories about the ball games between the birds 
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and the animals, which you can read in this book. I 
tell you about it because the story begins with a reference 
to that. 

““The grouse used to have a fine voice and a good 
halloo in the ball play. All the animals and birds used to 
play ball in those days and were just as proud of a loud 
halloo as the ball players of today. The turkey had not a 
good voice, so he asked the grouse to give him lessons. 
The grouse agreed to teach him, but wanted pay for his 
trouble, and the turkey promised to give him some 
feathers to make himself a collar. That is how the grouse 
got his collar of turkey feathers. They began the lessons 
and the turkey learned very fast until the grouse thought 
it was time to try his voice. ‘Now,’ said the grouse, ‘I’ll 
stand on this hollow log, and when I give the signal by 
tapping on it, you must halloo as loudly as you can.’ So 
he got upon the log ready to tap on it, as a grouse does, 
but when he gave the signal the turkey was so eager and 
excited that he could not raise his voice for a shout, but 
only gobbled, and ever since then he gobbles whenever he 
hears a noise.”’ 


SMOKY MOUNTAINS 


‘‘Have you learned yet, Mother, why these mountains 
are called ‘The Great Smokies’?’’ asked Mrs. Carroll. 

‘‘Ves,’’ answered her mother, ‘‘it is on account of the 
trees and underbrush that hold back the water and so 
form a mist that hangs like a veil over everything. The 
lower parts of the mountains are covered with trees that 
shed their leaves in the winter—oaks and walnuts, laurel 
and chestnuts, etc. Here is the largest stand of hard- 


Photo by Walter E. Hastings, South Lyons, Mich. Courtesy Outdoor Recreation 
‘‘The grouse got his collar of turkey feathers’? 
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wood trees in America today. It was gorgeous last 
autumn when the leaves had turned to red and gold! 
Higher up the mountains are covered with spruce and 
hemlock, which like cooler weather, and still higher the 
tops of the mountains are clothed with the dark balsam. 


Courtesy U, S. Air Serv. 


GREGORY AND PARSONS BALDS 
‘¢Bvery peak has a bald spot’’ 


‘‘My friends here tell me that every peak has a bald 
spot on it where the trees do not grow, but that the 
balsam rings each bald spot with its dark green. The 
bald spots are probably due to the strong winds that blow 
over the mountain tops. Some balds are only a few feet 
across, but others form pastures of a thousand acres. 
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These balds are covered with blue grass and dotted with 
wild flowers. Elk and buffalo used to live on them before 
the white man came. After the Indians learned to keep 
horses and cows they used to drive them up to the balds 
for pasture and the white settlers learned from them to 


Courtesy Farming: 
‘These balds are covered with blue grass’’ 


do the same thing with their flocks of sheep and with 
their cows and horses. It is the finest sort of pasture! 

‘‘My friends tell me that when they stand on one of 
these balds and look off across the mountains, they can 
see nothing but ridge after ridge of dark green. The 
atmosphere is such that it all looks purple, as though 
smoke had settled over it. I have seen the same coloring 
from a little distance away from the range. 
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‘“With the exception of the autumn it rains almost 
constantly here—just mists much of the time or short 
showers, but enough to give the hazy atmosphere through 
which the balsam looks purple a short distance away. 
There is no place in the United States where plant and 
tree growth is so dense as it is here. The ground stays 
damp the year around. If a ray of sunlight does reach 
down through, it sends the moisture curling up in a 
column that looks like smoke. Many times your father 
stood anxiously watching such curling columns, fearing 
that some careless person had started a fire. Of course, a 
steam column lasts only a few minutes, and is gone, so 
he learned to wait before trying to get through the thick 
underbrush to investigate.’’ 

‘It’s raining!’’ exclaimed Jill. 

‘“So it is,’? answered her grandmother. ‘‘It rains so 
much that I pay very little attention to it. The show- 
ers usually do not last long, but the total amount that 
falls in a year is greater than in any other part of the 
United States, except Washington and Oregon. That is 
why these mountains, steep as they are, are so heavily 
eovered with thickets. 

‘The ferns grow shoulder high under the trees, which 
are so dense that very little sun ever reaches the ferns. 
Laurels and rhododendrons are so thick that it is almost 
impossible to go through them. The only possible way 
of getting through is to crawl through on the hands and 
knees. They joint rather high up from the ground so it is 
possible to get through that way if the thickets are not too 
dense. Usually it is necessary to crawl through tunnels 
made by the bears—and run the risk of meeting the bears! 
The boys would like that! 
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‘‘T hope that the boys can spend a summer here with 
me. They will so enjoy fishing for speckled trout in the 
mountain streams. Every pool .has trout in it. The 
proper way to go fishing is to start near the bot- 
tom of some mountain and follow the path that trails 


Photo by Thompson Bros., Knoxville, Tenn. 
RoaRING ForK CREEK 


‘“By the time the path and the stream become one’’ 


along by the side of a stream. After going a little way 
up, the path begins to cross and recross the stream until 
the fisherman becomes certain that the stream is doing the 
crossing rather than the path. At any rate by the time the 
path and the stream become one, as they will soon, the fish- 
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erman is quite accustomed to wading in the shallow water 
which is going down hill very swiftly. 

‘Tt is the swiftness of the going that first attracts the 
attention of visitors. These mountains are so steep that 
the water falls and slides from the spring which gives it 
birth to the valley below. Every stream has innumerable 
waterfalls along its path and wherever the water hits a 
rock it hits it hard so that the water is turned to foam. 
As a consequence, the mountain streams are like silver 
ribbons. 

‘“By the time the stream and the path have become one, 
the silver ribbon, up which the fisherman is walking, forms 
the floor of a tunnel of greenery so dense overhead that 
the fisherman is unable to catch more than passing 
glimpses of the sky. During the flowering season the 
roof of the tunnel is a wonderful mosaic of pink and white 
rhododendron blossoms, with a background of green 
leaves. Finally, having reached a quiet pool onto which 
the pink petals are slowly falling, the fisherman finds a log 
or a stump and settles down to his task. By that time he 
knows that the catching of fish is an indifferent matter 
—it is his excuse for remaining longer in that enchanting 
spot! The songs of birds and their little chirping notes 
of unconsciousness of his presence, or indifference to it, 
fill him with a wealth of satisfaction not to be found 
elsewhere !”’ 

‘¢You are in love with these mountains, Mother,’’ said 
Mr. Brown. 

‘‘T certainly am. They are the crown of all our eastern 
mountains. Why, do you know, there are eighteen peaks 
in these mountains that rise to over 6000 feet! The 
highest is Clingman’s Dome, which is 6680 feet. Then 
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comes Mount Guyot, which is 6636 feet, and then Mount 
Le Conte which is 6600 feet. There are those in these 
parts who say that the figures are wrong—that Mount 
Le Conte is the highest peak, but the official figures so 
far are as I have told you. Le Conte looks to be the tallest 
because it towers 5000 feet straight up—almost—from 
the little village of Gatlinburg in the valley below. It 
is no wonder that the natives of these mountains have 
such respect for them and know them so little that they 
have not even named seven of the peaks that rise to over 
6000 feet !’’ 

‘‘But if your hope comes true all that will be changed,’’ 
said her son. ‘‘ How does the cause go?’’ 

‘“‘Oh, very well—we are making friends for it all the 
time and now that the government is really interested we 
should move rapidly. Some day good automobile roads 
will mount to the highest peaks. We dream of a skyline 
road the length of the range from peak to peak. I be- 
lieve that such a road can be built with no part of it dip- 
ping much below 5,000 feet. It will run for fifteen miles 
or so at or above that elevation! It will be one of the few 
possible mountain-top highways in the world. I want to 
leave a National Park to my grandchildren as a legacy 
instead of these few acres of mountain land! I have 
offered my holdings to the Congressional Commission, 
provided they can secure the rest.’’ 

‘*Tf that scheme goes through, Mother Brown,’’ said her 
son-in-law, ‘‘wild turkeys may again be roosting in every 
tree of these forests.”’ 

‘‘Yes, and the soft footfall of the deer will again be 
felt on the moss down by our spring,’’ answered Mrs. 
Brown. 
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‘‘We dream of a skyline road from peak to peak’? 


‘But the next time I spend a night here—that is, the 
next time after this is a National Park—I won’t be so full 
of turkey as lam now,’’ said Jack. 

‘‘No,’’ laughed Uncle Dock as his mother gave the sig- 
nal to rise from the table, ‘‘I suppose that no matter how 
many turkeys Old Tom hears in his sleep he will not be 
allowed to shoot them after it is a National Park.”’ 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SMOKY MOUNTAINS 


‘‘Call me, Bertha, when the children are in bed. I 
want to tell them a good-night story,’’ said Mrs. Brown as 
the children were being led out of the room. 
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‘Alice, hurry,: hurry, hurry)?’ said= Jil s- “Grand. 
mother tells such different stories.’’ 

In a very few minutes Mrs. Carroll was back in the room 
saying, ‘‘ All right, Mother, the girls are waiting for you. 
You will have to tell them a good story to match their 
anticipation. ’’ 

‘‘T am going to tell them the Indian legend about the 
formation of these mountains. If you want to read it 


you will find it in that same Ethnology report,’’ answered 


her mother as she left the room. 

‘“Now listen sharp!’’ said Grandmother as she sat 
down on the edge of the children’s bed. ‘‘It is an Indian 
story. | 

‘‘The earth is a great island floating in a sea of water 
and suspended (that means hung) at each of the four 
cardinal points by a cord hanging down from the sky 
vault, which is of solid rock,’’ began Grandmother. 

‘‘But, Grandmother, the sky isn’t made of solid rock, is 
it?’’ asked Jill with her eyes wide open in fear. 

‘*No, but the Cherokees thought that it was,’’ answered 
her grandmother. 

‘<T’m glad,’’ said Jill. ‘‘I should be afraid if there was 
rock over me. It might fall down and crush me.’’ 

‘‘Little Indian girls felt safe when they heard that the 
sky was nice solid rock because that meant that nothing 
would hurt them. You see the name ‘Cherokee’ in the 
Indian language meant ‘the cave-dwellers,’ so we know 
that away back in their history they dwelt in the caves 
of the mountains and probably this story was first told in 
those days. Little girls who lived in caves would like to 
hear that the sky was of stone just as the roofs of the 
caves were of stone. Now listen to the story— 
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‘“When all was water, the animals were above the 
solid sky dome; but it was very much crowded, and they 
were wanting more room. They wondered what was 
below the water, and at last Dayuni'si, the little water- 
beetle, offered to go and see if it could learn. It darted 
in every direction over the surface of the water, but could 
find no firm place to rest. Then it dived to the bottom and 
came up with some soft mud, which began to grow and 
spread on every side until it became the island which we 
eall the earth. It was afterwards fastened to the sky with 
four cords, but no one remembers who did this. 

‘“ At first the earth was flat and very soft and wet. The 
animals were anxious to get down, and sent out different 
birds to see if it was yet dry, but they found no place to 
alight and came back again. At last it seemed to be time 
and they sent out the buzzard and told him to go and make 
ready for them. This was the great buzzard, the father ~ 
ot all the buzzards we see now. He flew all over the earth, 
low down near the ground, and it was still soft. When he 
reached the Cherokee country, he was very tired, and his 
wings began to flap and strike the ground, and wherever 
they struck the earth there was a valley made, and where 
they turned up again there was a mountain. When the 
animals saw this, they were afraid that the whole world 
would be mountains, so they called him back, but the 
Cherokee country remains full of mountains to this day. 

‘‘And now good-night,’? added Grandmother kissing 
both of them. ‘‘Be good children and go right to sleep.’’ 

‘<T think it must have been interesting to be a Cherokee 
little girl and hear those stories,’’ said Jill as she snuggled 
down under the covers. 


Photo by Thompson Bros. 


CHIMNEY TOPS 


‘“There was a mountain’? 
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VARMINT! 


‘“Rob,’’ called Jack from the depths of the couch, where 
he was lying on his stomach reading from an old book of 
his grandmother’s, ‘‘listen to this yarn. It beats any fish 
story I ever heard!’’ 

‘“What have you, Jackson?’’ asked his erevornes 

‘“Tt’s the Heart of the Alleghames by Zeigler and 
Grosscup,’’? answered Jack. ‘‘I found it in the book- 
case.’’ 

‘“T know the book,’’ answered his grandmother, ‘‘but I 
wonder if you boys know that ‘Alleghanies’ is the old 
Indian name for these mountains that run from Canada 
through to Georgia? It means ‘endless.’ It was De Soto 
who named them ‘Appalachians.’ Now go on with your 
story. I won’t bother you any more.’? _ 

‘‘Listen, Rob,’’ said Jack, making room for him on the 
eouch. ‘‘Thisisn’t an Indian story. Itisa white settler’s 
story—you know, the sort who live in one- or two-room 
eabins and have no schools. There are three hunters in 
the story who have gone up into these mountains to hunt 
deer and they are staying overnight at a two-room moun- 
tain cabin where two white men and their families live,’’ 
explained Jack. ‘‘In the evening one of the men tells this 
story to them. They have just heard a howl and one 
of the hunters has asked if it is wolves.’’ 

‘¢ <Tt does sound rather wolfish,’ exclaimed Kensick. 

‘¢¢Tt’s one, sure enough,’ returned Quil. ‘We hear | 
’em every winter night from the door.’ 

‘¢ ‘They must do damage to your sheep.’ 

‘¢ ‘Reckon they do! but not much worser’n dogs.’ 

** “How do you destroy them?’ 
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‘<<T rap ’em and shoot ’em.’ 

‘< “Will they fight a pack of hounds well?’ 

‘¢¢Prime fighters, you bet! But I got the holt on one 
the other day that he didn’t shake off!’ 

‘¢ “Hold of one! How was that?’ two of us asked to- 
gether.’’ 

‘¢<This day war four weeks ago when I went down to 
Forney Creek to see Boodly about swappin’ our brindled 
cow fer his shoats, wan’t it?’ nodding to his wife. 

‘<She nodded. 

‘<<Wal, I hed my rifle-gun an’ the dogs fer company, 
countin’ on gittin a crack at some varmint along the way. 
On Bear Creek, the dogs trottin’ by my side got ter snuf- 
fin’ in the rocks an’ weeds, an’ all o’ a sudden, barking 
lke mad, broke through the laurel and stopped right 
square at the branch. Thar was cliffs thar, and the water, 
arter slidin’ down shelvin’ rocks fer a piece, poured over 
a steep pitch. I clumpt it up an’ down the bank, lookin’ 
sharp fer deer signs, but seed nothin’. Then thinks me 
to myself, I’ll cross the stream, an’ call the dogs over. 
The nighest way to cross war across the shelvin’ rock 
above the fall. I waded in thar. Do ye know, it was so 
slick and slimy that my feet slipped an’ I cum down ker- 
splash in the waters. I tried to clutch the rocks, but 
couldn’t an’ as quick as ye can bat yer eyes, over the 
short fall I went, strikin’ bottom on sumthin’ soft an’ 
hacry 

‘< ¢A wolf?’ some one asked. 

‘*¢Yes. It was the dry nest of a master old varmint 
under thet fall. He war as fat as a bar jist shufflin’ out 
o’ winter quarters, an’ he only hed three legs. One gone 
at the knee. Chawed it off, I reckon, to get shet 0’ a trap.’ 
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‘<éWhat, will they eat off the leg that is fastened to 
free themselves from a trap?’ asked Kendrick, excitedly. 

“<<Tn course they will, an’ so’ll a bar,’ continued Quil. 
‘But I didn’t find this all out until arterwards. Thar 
I war astraddle o’ thet varmint’s back, an’ my fingers 
in the hair o’ his neck.’ 

‘< <That’s a pretty stiff story, Quil,’ remarked Sanford. 

<< <Stiff or not it’s the truth.’ 

‘< “Go on! Go on!’ 

‘¢¢Wal, the wolf snarled and struggled like mad, but 
IT hed the holt on ’im. I didn’t dare to loose my holt ter 
git my knife, so I bent him down with my weight, and, 
gittin’ his head in the water, I drowned ’im.’ 

‘¢“Was it an old sheep-killer?’’ some one asked. 

‘<<Thet’s just what he war. He had been livin’ nigh 
the settlement fer months, till he war too fat ter fight 
well.’ ’’ } 

‘‘What do you think of it?’’ asked Jack when he had 
finished reading. 

‘‘T think that it is a jolly good yarn of the sort dreams 
are made of,’’ answered Rob. 

‘‘But itis true!’’ said Jack. ‘‘The authors of this book 
say that it is, only it didn’t happen to the man ne told 
it to them!”’ 


ROOSEVELT’S PLEA 


‘¢Mother,’’ said George Brown, ‘‘don’t I remember that 
Roosevelt made a plea once for these Smokies?’’ 

‘““Yes. He wanted them made into a Park so that the 
water supply for the states west of here would be saved. 
Sometimes the storms in these mountains are very violent. 
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My friends tell me that they have known eight inches of 
water to fall in eleven hours! Sometimes the total for 
the year is 105 inches. All of that water goes down these 
mountains, either down the surface or through the rocks 
to come out at a lower level in springs. The rivers which 
are fed by those waters flow into the Gulf or into the 
Mississippi and so to the Gulf. All of the states from 
Ohio to the Gulf and from here to the Mississippi would 
be affected if these waters were cut off or became ir- 
regular. The trees, bushes, ferns, and mosses hold the 
waters back so that they filter through to the streams, 
and hence the rivers below get an almost even supply of 
water the year around. ° 

‘‘Roosevelt saw that if lumbermen were allowed to cut 
these hardwood forests the plants under the trees would 
be killed by fire or by the heat of the sun and so the ground 
would be left bare. He also saw that the use of the higher 
ground for farming left the soil open. In either case 
when the heavy rains come the torrents of water, rushing 
down the mountain slopes, wash away in a few months 
or a few hours the soil, which has been accumulating for 
hundreds of years. He noticed that the lower streams in 
these mountains were yellow from the clay that they had 
washed down, whereas mountain streams should be 
erystal clear. 

‘‘Tf the trees are cut away from these mountains they 
will in a few years be barren wastes. Then when the big 
rains come the waters will rush down the sides of the 
mountains in floods, filling the streams to overflowing. 
Gaining strength as they go, the rivers will become 
raging torrents, cutting and tearing and flooding every- 
thing in their way and so destroying cities and farms 
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hundreds of miles west of here, even as far as the Missis- 
sippi! Between floods the rivers will go dry because all 
of the water will have run away during the floods. Now 
the trees, ferns, and moss hold it back so the streams are 
never dry. This is what Roosevelt realized and that is 
why he asked that Uncle Sam take these mountains and 
keep them,’’ ended his mother. 

‘‘T remember—lI read that argument and it is a good 
one to think about. I have been thinking of the pleasure 
people would get from these mountains if they were made 
into a Park, but I had forgotten the sorrow that will come 
to millions of people if they are not cared for,’’ said Mr. 
Brown. , 

‘‘Of course,’’ added Mrs. Brown, ‘‘if they were bare 
they would still be just as high and just as steep and very 
wonderful—as wonderful in their way as the bare moun- 
tains of the west, but they would be smaller than those 
and so they would not be what they are now—supreme.”’ 

‘‘T understand,’’ said her son; ‘‘these mountains with 
their trees form as great an example of their kind as any 
areas now in the National Park System, but without their 
trees and plants and birds they would not be of National 
Park rank—ever.’’ 


PEEK-A-BOO WITH THE CLOUDS 


‘¢ Alice! Alice! Where are you?’’ cried Jill the next 
morning. 

‘‘Here,’’ answered Alice, ‘‘in the ferns.”’ 

Jill went around the house toward the great mass of 
ferns, so tall that they hid from view the mountain-side 
barns. 
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4 

‘You can’t find me!’’ laughed Alice. 

Jill plunged into the fern tangle, and for a few minutes 
there were sounds of laughter and panting as the two 
girls pushed through and under and over the great fern 
fronds. Finally there came a shout of triumph from Jill 


BELIBS 
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SUNRISE FROM Top oF Mt. LE CONTE 
‘<She pointed down to the clouds below them’’ 


with Alice’s statement, ‘‘Your bigger ’n I, that’s why.’’ 
‘‘Let’s play peek-a-boo with the clouds,’’ suggested 
Jill, as they came out of the ferns. 
‘¢All right, where are they?’’ answered Alice, looking 
up at the cloudless sky. 
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‘“‘They aren’t up there!’’ laughed Jill. ‘‘They are 
down below us here at Grandma’s. I’ll show you.”’ 

She led Alice to the edge of the mountain cliff and held 
her as she pointed down to the clouds below them. 

‘‘T can see cows down under the clouds,’’ said Jill. 

‘‘T see a tree,’’ said Alice, ‘‘in a field. Get over, big 
cloud! I want to see what is under the tree.’”’ © 

‘Clouds can’t hear you when you tell a what to 
do,’’ answered wise Jill. 

oes. they can,’’ declared Alice. ‘‘See, that cloud is 
moving over. There are lambs under that tree.’’ 

‘‘Down there is a road running by a fence,’’ said Jill, 
pointing. 

‘‘And children!’’ exclaimed Alice. 

‘‘Going to school maybe,’’ said Jill. 

‘“They hasn’t—haven’t got any shoes on,’’ said Alice. 

‘<There are stones in the road, too,’’ added Jill. 

‘¢ And there is a horsie,’’ said Alice. 

‘¢And a man,’’ added Jill. ‘‘See, Alice, he is plowing 
his corn.”’ 

‘<“Kiverything is down under the clouds here,’’ said Alice 
puckering up her forehead. : 

‘“Yes, everything except Grandma’s house and some 
more mountain behind it,’’ agreed Jill. 

‘‘Can’t we ride down to things on a cloud?’’ asked 
Alice. ‘‘I ’spect that cloud is coming to take us.’’ Alice 
pointed to a soft flat cloud which was drifting near them. 
‘“We could *most jump on it now!’’ 

‘‘No, you couldn’t,’’ exclaimed her father catching her 
up and tossing her onto his shoulder. ‘‘If you did you 
would go clear through the cloud and land ker-plank 
onto a tree top and then you would be a Rockaby Baby 


Courtesy Farming 


‘¢¢_and children’? 
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‘¢The lower streams are yellow from the clay washed down’? 
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instead of my little girl, so I will just carry you in to 
breakfast before you get any more ideas of that sort into 
your fuzzy head.’’ 

As soon as breakfast was over both families plus Grand- 
mother climbed into the two big cars, and with many last 
instructions from Grandmother to the old colored people 
who would take care of the place while she was gone, they 
were ready to start. 

‘““Wait!’’ cried Alice. ‘‘Wait a minute. I want to tell 
Aunty Prouty something.’’ Out she scrambled and run- 
ning to the old colored woman she whispered in her ear, 
‘‘Please catch a cloud for me and tie it to a rock, ’cause 
I want a cloud ride when I come back.”’ 

‘‘Sure! Sure! Sure I will, Honey,’’? answered old 
Aunt Prouty hugging her. ‘‘I’ll catch three o’ them if 
you want.’’ 

The old woman put Her into the car and stood waving 
to her until the car was lost from sight in the trees be- 
yond the clearing. 

‘‘Now,’’ said Alice, ‘‘we’ll go where everything is.’’ 
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Arkansas. 11% square miles. Established 1832. 


INDIAN ARROW FACTORIES 


‘‘Jack,’’? said his father raising his head from the 
depths of the car radiator, ‘‘get me a small switch—a 
green one about six inches long—and sharpen one end.’’ 

‘‘Bother!’’ exclaimed Jack a minute later. ‘‘This old 
knife is so dull that it won’t cut green wood!’’ 

‘‘Let’s see it,’’ said his grandmother, who was slowly 
walking up and down beside the car. 

‘““You can keep it!’’ said her. grandson as he handed 
it to her and reached across the car radiator for his 
father’s big knife. 

Grandmother Brown went to the rear of the car, un- 
strapped a small valise fastened on top of the trunk, 
and, opening it, reached into a pocket, taking out a small 
bag. Then she closed and restrapped the valise in its 
place on the trunk. Crossing the road, she sat down on 
a large boulder with her back to the car, took an old 
whetstone from the bag, and began to sharpen her grand- 
son’s knife. The whetstone was gently hollowed from 
many years of use. Mrs. Brown drew the knife blade 
across it with loving care. After testing the blade’s edge 
with her thumb, she took another old whetstone from the 
bag and polished off her work. Reaching for a bunch 
of grass blades near by, she swung the sharp edge of 
the knife across them, snapping them off one after the 
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other. Then, picking up a stick, she began to whittle it. 
She was so intent on her work that she did not notice 
Jack’s approach. 

‘‘Father says,’’ began Jack ‘‘Grandmother, what 
are you doing?’’ he added in astonishment. 

‘<T’ve sharpened your knife on your grandfather’s old 
whetstones,’’ answered Mrs. Brown. ‘‘See! Try it for 
yourself,’’ and she handed over both knife and stick. 

‘‘In our early pioneer days when we were out look- 
ing for a claim your grandfather taught me how to 
sharpen a knife,’’ she explained. ‘‘We did everything, 
almost, with a knife in those days—everything from 
making furniture and carving hinge pins for the cabin 
doors to cutting up prairie chickens and ripping up flour 
sacks to make into baby dresses. You should have seen 
the savage knife Iused! It was four times the size of this 
one!’’ 

‘<T’d like to see the whetstone you just used,’’ answered 
Jack, reaching into her lap for it. 

‘‘Here is the other one,’’ said his grandmother hand- 
ing it to him. ‘‘The one you have is for the coarser work 
at the beginning and this one is for the finishing. You 
can see that it is of a finer grain than the other.’’ 

‘‘T wish that I could have one,’’ said Jack, with longing 
in his eyes and voice. 

Grandmother laughed and put the stones away in her 
bag. ‘‘You can’t have these,’’ she said. ‘‘Your grand- 
father picked them up when he visited Hot Springs Amel 
fifty years ago.’’ 

‘‘Picked them up!’’ exclaimed Jack. 

‘‘Yes, the rocks around Hot Springs are for the most 
part novaculite,’’ explained his grandmother. ‘‘There 
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are miles on miles of them. In fact the mountains around 
the town are made almost entirely of novaculite.’’ - 

‘‘And are whetstones novaculite?’’ asked Jack. 

‘“Yes,’’ answered Mrs. Brown. 

‘“Whew! Mountains of whetstone!’’ exclaimed Jack. 
‘<Tell me more about them,’’ he added, sitting down on 
the ground at her feet. 

‘‘Novaculite is very hard—otherwise those mountains 
would have been washed away long ago,’’ answered his 
grandmother. ‘‘It is almost pure silica.’’ 

‘<Silica!’’? exclaimed Jack. ‘‘I know what that is. 
Quartz is silica and it is part of granite, and glass is 
silica—window gilass.”’ 

‘‘Novaculite is all quartz, the tiniest, finest crystals of 
quartz! Although the stones can be found over an area 
of many miles, the finest of the stones—the ones with 
the tiniest crystals of quartz—are found near Hot 
Springs.’’ 

‘‘Do you suppose that I could pick up one to keep?’’ 
asked Jack, ‘‘—or a pair of them?’’ 

‘““You can get a pair but perhaps it will have to be in 
the stores. I imagine that all the best outcroppings are 
on private land and are worked commercially—that is, 
all outcroppings that are not on government land.’’ 

‘And that is National Park land and so I couldn’t carry 
off a pebble the size of a pea!’’ sighed Jack. 

‘*We will find a way for you to get them. Perhaps we 
can pay some owner to let you scramble around and 
find some for yourself. You will want to go back into 
the mountains anyway to see where the Indian arrow 
factories were located.”’ 

‘‘TIndian arrow factories!’’ cried Jack. 
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‘‘Yes,’? answered his grandmother. ‘‘The Indians 
made arrows out of this stone long before Columbus | 
discovered America. All the mountain tops are pitted 
with their quarries, and fifty years ago there were piles 
of chips around Hot Springs where the Indians camped 
for the hot baths. They sat and visited and chipped 
out their arrows between baths.’’ 

‘‘How did they do it?’’ asked Jack. 

‘‘They built a fire against the rocks where the grade of 
stone that they wanted outcropped. When the rocks had 
become hot from the fire they threw cold water on them. 
That chilled the surface of the rocks very quickly and 
splintered off pieces of the stone. Then the Indians 
gathered these in baskets and carried them down to their 
camps. There they worked them into arrows and spear 
heads and plow ends. They used round sandstone ham- 
mers to break up the chunks of stone. Hard, smooth 
stones and polished sticks were used to sharpen them.’’ 

‘“How?’’ asked Jack. 

‘Hor the rough shaping they just knocked off piece 
after tiny piece with another stone, but for the fine 
pointing they pressed firmly and evenly against the stone. 
Tiny flake after tiny flake was thus locsened and a sharp 
edge was left. Haven’t you noticed how Indian arrows 
are cupped all over the surface where tiny fiakes have 
been taken off? It was a slow process and a delicate 
one to point them and sharpen them. They had to hold 
the arrows while they worked on them and some of their 
arrows were very small. Indians needed to be good 
shots because their arrows cost them so much work to 
make.”’ 

‘¢ Jack and the Bean Stalk!’’ called his father. 
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‘“‘Oh!’’ cried Jack, jumping up from the ground. 
‘Father sent me to tell you that he would be ready to 
start in three minutes! He calls me ‘Jack and the Bean 
Stalk’ when I do something different from the thing I 
am sent to do. You remember, Grandmother, how Jack 
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traded the cow for beans instead of money, as his mother 
told him to do. Because he did that he climbed up into 
a wonderful country. Father knows that I love to let 
my brain wander into strange countries! I enjoy it, but 
sometimes it is rather hard on the family, especially if 
someone is depending on me.’’ 
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That night the family went into camp in the new camp 
grounds given by the town of Hot Springs to the gov- 
ernment to be used as a public camp ground. The morn- 
ing sun of the following day struck the automobile lamps 
so that its rays were reflected through the tent opening 
into Mr. Brown’s eyes. With an impatient twist he 
snuggled deeper into his sleeping bag. At that moment 
two whoops sounded outside the canvas, but within six 
inches of his head. They were followed by a chant not 
particularly musical in its rendering. ‘‘Healing waters 
flow for you, beyond the dim and dusky shades, healing 
waters flow for you. Sleep my beauties, sleep. Healing 
waters flow for you beyond the dim and dusky shades!’’ 
Time for the singing was beaten on the tent ropes so 
that the canvas swayed and snapped. At the close two 
more whoops sounded and, with a laugh, the boys were 
gone. Mr. Brown’s long arm reaching under the tent flap 
had missed its prize. From a safe distance the boys 
gave another jeering cry and went out of sight around 
the hill, waving back as they went. Bump! They each 
collided with someone! 

Turning, they exclaimed together, ‘‘Grandmother! 
Alice!”’ 

‘“We have been for a walk,’’ their grandmother ex- 
plained. ‘‘Everything is so changed! When I came here 
as a little girl the hot springs gushed from the hillside. 
Now they are all covered with great buildings. Then 
there were long gray bands of lime where the hot water 
issued from the stone. Now the government has cov- 
ered the hillsides with terraces, and sod and flowers are 
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blooming where once the green and yellow algae grew in 
the hot water. I asked a guard about it. He says that it 
still grows in the hot water—that it is a pest, but they 
fight it out of sight in the basement rooms of the great 
hotels and bath houses, where the water issues from the 
rock under perfectly sanitary conditions. When I was 
here, it was interesting to figure out the temperature of 
the water from the color of the algae. The hotter the 
water, the paler the color. Now that is all gone from 
sight. 

‘‘They had wooden troughs in those days in which the 
water ran down from the springs to the bath houses. 
The houses were small affairs, just a bathing pool and a 
hot room for sweating the patients after a bath. Now they 
are palaces and the patients, after coming out of the pool, 
go from one room to another, each room a little cooler in 
temperature, until the last room is at normal temperature. 
In that way they prevent the patients from catching cold. 
It is a good idea—but I rather miss the old scenes. 

‘Come, I will show you where the springs were. They 
are all covered from sight now. Sod grows on top of 
some of the concrete basins in which the water is caught 
to be led away under cover! Even the river into which 
the hot water flowed has been arched over. It is probably 
the ‘lake’ of hot water which De Soto found. How as- 
tonished he must have been, in spite of what the Indians 
had told him, to come suddenly out of the hills and see 
the steam rising in clouds from the river! Probably it 
did look much larger than it was—more like a lake.”’ 

‘‘Grandmother, why is the water hot?’’ asked Jack. 

‘‘Tt is probably rain water that flows down from the 
hills through cracks in the rocks and is heated by steam 
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that rises from below where there may still be hot lava,’’ 
explained Mrs. Brown. ‘‘It is very pure water. The 
water from the cold spring's is so pure that it can be used 
instead of distilled water to fill automobile batteries! 
The hot water has some mineral matter in it.”’ 

‘Why?’ asked Jack. } 

‘‘Because hot water will dissolve minerals out of the 
rocks. Still, there isn’t a great deal of mineral matter in 
the water, only some 1300 pounds a day for all the springs 
put together. That means only about 248 tons a year.”’ 

‘‘But, Grandmother, if that many tons are taken out 
of the rocks every year, and have been taken out through 
all the years since De Soto was here and before that, 
aren’t there big holes where they have been?’’ asked Jack. 

‘*Probably there are holes down under the surface,’’ 
answered Mrs. Brown as they entered Bath House Row. 
‘‘Perhaps some day boys will discover a great cave down 
under these mountains or several small ones. What a 
time they will have keeping the secret of their discovery !’’ 
Grandmother Brown laughed merrily. 

‘‘Gran,’’ called Rob, who with Alice had been following 
some distance behind, ‘‘ Alice says that you gave her a 
drink from a fountain and that the water wasn’t good. 
What is the matter with it?’’ 

‘‘Tt is sulphur water,’’ answered Mrs. Brown. ‘‘I am 
supposed to drink it and Alice wanted some so I gave 
it to her.’’ 

‘‘And it wasn’t nice water,’’ said Alice, ‘‘and—and— 
Granny wasn’t nice to give me that water when I was 
thirsty, and—and I am thirsty now, too, yet.’’ 

‘‘T didn’t realize, Alice, that you were thirsty,’’ ex- 
plained her grandmother, leaning over and smiling at her. 
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‘‘T was—am,’’ answered Alice reaching up to give her 
erandmother a strangling hug. 

‘‘Rob,’’? said Mrs. Brown, ‘‘just beyond the next bath 
house there is a fountain. Alice will like that water.’’ 

Rob and Alice started on ahead of the others, but Alice 
broke away from him and ran down the broad walk. 
Rob dropped back to walk with Mrs. Brown and Jack. 
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‘Look, Brother!’’ cried Alice a few minutes later, run- 
ning back to join them. ‘‘There are soldiers!’’ 

‘‘Soldiers?’’ answered her brother. ‘‘Oh, no. Don’t 
you remember this is a place of peace, where from the 
earliest times Indians never fought because they wanted 
every sick person to be made well?’’ 

‘But there are soldiers,’’ insisted Alice. ‘‘They are 
coming down some steps.’’ 

‘Probably they are soldiers from the Army and Navy 
Hospital on the hill above the bath houses,’’ explained 
Mrs. Brown. 
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‘<There they are,’’ said Alice, as they came near the 
foot of the steps. 

Looking up they saw three men slowly coming down. 
One was old, dressed in the uniform of a Civil War 
veteran. He used both a crutch and a cane. The other 
two were young. One was in navy uniform and the other 
wore the army service cap. 

‘‘T didn’t know that soldiers were sick,’’ said Alice. 
Then darting forward she spoke to the old man. ‘‘Is 
it vour legs that are sick, Mr. Soldier? I can help them to 
walk.’’ 

With a smile the old man answered, ‘‘I am sure that 
you can. If you will just walk by my side and tell me 
what you have been doing this bright morning, that 
will make them quite well.’’ 

‘‘Professor Brown!’’ cried the boy who wore the serv- 
ice cap. ‘‘Oh, isn’t this great!’’ He dashed down the 
steps and past the boys and their grandmother. They 
turned to find Mr. Brown close behind them. 

‘It’s John Williams! I am glad to see you again,’’ 
said Mr. Brown, shaking his hand. ‘‘So the war knocked 
you out? Iam sorry, boy.’’ 

“‘T’m all right now,’’ answered the soldier. ‘‘Please 
tell me about yourself and the old school, but first I want 
you to meet my best friend here.’’ 

After the introductions, the two boys were persuaded to 
go to the auto camp with the family. Alice said, ‘‘Good-by, 
Mr. Sick Soldier,’’ and they all started off for camp. 

‘‘Uncle Dock, how did you happen to be so near to us 
when Jim recognized you?’’ asked Jack. 

Mr. Brown laughed. ‘‘I had forgotten about that. 
It is lucky for you that this pupil of mine cut off my 
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revenge. I was slipping up on you, expecting to see that 
you got a good splash in the face the first time either 
of you leaned over to drink at a fountain. With so many 
fountains everywhere, I felt sure that I would not have 
long to wait.’’ 


Courtesy Hot Springs Nat. Park 
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‘“Do you remember Byron Johnson, our old mathe- 
matics instructor?’’ asked the soldier. 

‘‘Yes, indeed,’’ answered Professor Brown. 

‘‘He is here. He went into business after the war, 
got all tired out, and came down here to build up again. 
A great many business men do that. He is staying down 
at the big hotel below here. He looks like a different 
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man already. This water and the lazy life build people 
up wonderfully. I have watched some really marvelous 
cures.’’ } 
‘‘And are you happy here?’’ asked his former teacher. 
‘“Yes,’’ answered the boy. ‘‘It is pleasant here and 
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people are friendly. Time has dragged, but now that 
I am feeling fine, Bob and I ride for miles out into the 
hills every day. This is the most wonderful place for 
stones! Within fifteen or twenty miles almost every 
sort of rock can be found. Many of the rocks are found 
in only a few other places on the globe. Some are found 
in no other place. It is thrilling to look at a rock shelf 
on the side of a hill and know that Nature has made no 
duplicates of it. These hills are her sample show cases !’’ 
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‘“Who teaches you about the rocks?’’ asked Mr. Brown. 

‘“‘There is a fellow taking treatments down at the 
Government Free Bath House, where poor people from 
all over the country can go for their baths. He really 
has his at the Memorial Bath House. The government 
sends its patients to the different bath houses, according 
to their ailments. His name is Dick Randall. He tells 
us about the rocks and trees and flowers, the birds and 
the bugs, too. He seems to know everything in Nature! 
Bob and I try to catch him up but so far we have not 
succeeded.’’ 

‘“Do you bring the stones in to him?’’ asked Mr. Brown. 
‘And what about the bugs and the birds?”’ 

‘‘Bring them in!’’ answered Jim. ‘‘No. Half of the 
fun is in exploring for treasures with him as our guide. 
We take an extra horse and make him go with us. Every 
trip is an adventure. He can always find something new, 
even in an old haunt! He seems to belong to the hills. He 
never gets lost, and I sometimes think that they tell him 
their secrets, because he finds their hidden pockets of 
treasure so easily. Bob and I sang his praises to Byron 
Johnson until he became so impressed that he spoke to 
his hotel manager about him. Now they are trying to 
persuade him to give some talks down at the hotel and 
to act as guide for parties that want to go into the hills. 
Won’t it be fine if it should end in a permanent job for 
him? He has been sick so long and he has no place 
to go—no home.’’ 

‘‘He must be getting well,’’ said Mr. Brown. 

‘‘He is. It’s the radio-active energy in the water 
that cures us—at least that is what we are told. It isn’t 
in the water itself, apparently, but in the emanations from 
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the water—the steam and gases. When the hot water 
comes from the ground there is a great deal of energy 
in it, but as it cools the energy leaves it. Then it is no 
better than any other pure cold water.’’ 

‘“‘How hot is the water when it comes from the 
eround?’’ asked Mr. Brown. 

‘‘The average temperature is 142 degrees,’’ answered 
nave 

‘‘One hundred and forty-two degrees!’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Brown. ‘‘Isn’t that too hot for bathing?”’ 

‘*Yes, much too hot,’’ answered the boy. ‘‘They cool 
it down with' cooled spring water. Of course, much of 
the radio-active quality is lost when it is cooled, but they 
have to do it. They would boil us alive if they didn’t! 
The National Research Council is planning to make a 
thorough investigation of these waters and their healing 
value. Perhaps they will discover something that will 
make them even more useful. It would be fine if they 
could speed up the cures. So many people stay too short 
a time to be really cured. As soon as they feel better they 
go, and that is foolish.’’ 

They walked along in silence for a moment. Then the 
boy said, ‘‘Wouldn’t you like to meet Dick Randall? He 
is camping in the auto camp. If you would like to talk 
with him I think that I can find him. Some day the 
government hopes to build a hotel for the poor people 
who come here—and to take care of them while they 
are here. There are a great many sick people all over 
our country who cannot afford to care for themselves 
‘while taking the baths. If the government does it for 
them they will be cured and so be made into useful cit- 
izens. Dick manages somehow to take care of himself. 
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He is grateful for the chance to get the baths. He says 
that he would like to pay for them some day, but he can’t 
doit. Did you know that?”’ 

‘“No,’’ answered Mr. Brown. ‘‘Why can’t he? Uncle 
Sam isn’t so rich that he would be likely to refuse to 
accept pay, even though it were delayed.’’ 

‘‘But that is just what he does do,’’ said Jim. ‘‘Not 
long ago a man sent $20 to the government in payment 
for baths and interest on the amount, too. The govern- 
ment returned it to him, because it has no authority to 
accept pay for free baths. Itisn’t a debt, you see. Uncle 
Sam takes his children and puts them on their feet again, 
and that ends that. It’s pretty fine to feel that your 
government is behind you when you are down and out 
—I know,’’ he added. 

‘Who sees that you take the right sort of bath?’’ asked 
Mr. Brown. 

‘‘Trained bath house attendants,’’ explained the boy. 
“They have a government school for them. Those who 
pass the examinations may be licensed as bath attend- 
ants. They have just finished a school. Thirty-seven 
passed out of the seventy-five who took the course. There 
are nineteen pay bath houses besides the Free Bath House 
and the Memorial Bath House so they need a great many 
attendants. Inspection is strict, too. Our C. O. (Com- 
manding Officer) is an army doctor. He is the Park super- 
intendent, and he insists on cleanliness everywhere. They 
are strict about doctors, also. Only licensed doctors may 
send patients to the baths and no doctor who solicits pa- 
tients himself, or has others do it for him, is ever licensed | 
by Uncle Sam. It wouldn’t be square to the sick people 
who come here to let quacks and such care for them.’’ 
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‘<See, Jim,’’ called Jack. ‘‘That tent with the lop side 
is ours. Uncle Dock—your honored teacher—went to 
sleep on his job last night and let one side flap in the 
breezes !”’ 


Courtesy Hot Springs Nat. Park 


‘¢Sitting on a bench’? 


PIGEON YEARS 


That evening Grandmother Brown and Rob were sit- 
ting on a bench not far from one of the Spring Houses. 
Mrs. Brown was watching the people, but Rob’s eyes were 
on the sky, across which flock after flock of wild ducks 
were passing. Suddenly his grandmother nudged him. 
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‘“Rob,’’ she said, ‘‘look at that gentleman. He seems as 
much interested in wild ducks as are you.”’ 

‘‘Nine hundred and twenty-five,’? murmured Rob. ‘‘I 
am counting the number of birds,’’ he explained. ‘‘Uncle 
Bruce has been telling me about the birds at Lafayette 
Park. He says that there is a real danger that the wild 
ducks will all be killed off if we don’t pass more or better 
laws for their protection. He says that wild ducks be- 
long to every person in the United States and therefore 
every person must help to pass the right laws. He says 
that they are in special danger here in the Middle West 
and that, if it were not for the National Parks—this one 
and Platt and Sully’s Hill—and the National Forests, 
there would not now be any to protect. After counting as 
many as I have, it is hard to believe that he is right. 
Wait! There comes another flock. Nine hundred and 
twenty-five, six, seven, eight, nine, thirty, one, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, forty, one, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight. There! Nine hundred and 
forty-eight minus nine hundred and twenty-five is twenty- 
three. Add twenty-three to nine hundred and forty-eight 
and that equals nine hundred and sixty-one. You see, 
Gran, the ducks fly so fast that I have time to count only 
half of each flock, so I have to add the other half in order 
to get the total each time. There comes another flight! I’ll 
soon have a thousand!”’ 

T'wo more flocks followed in quick succession, so that 
Rob’s count was ten hundred and ten before he could 
again turn to his grandmother. ‘‘Uncle Frank must be 
wrong!’’ he said. ‘‘I can’t really believe that they are 
in danger of being killed off when I can count that many 
just sitting here.’’ 
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‘‘T can remember,’’ said Madam Brown, ‘‘when pas- 
senger pigeons went over in such clouds that we could 
not see the sun for an hour or more. That was many 
years ago, when I was a young girl living in Kentucky.’’ 

Just then the old gentle- 
man, who was watching 
the birds, began to sing, 
‘‘Tf I could shoot my rifle 
clear at pigeons in the 
skies—”’ | 

Grandmother Brown 
turned instantly to listen. 
‘‘T know that song, | am 
sure of it,’’ she said. Then 
she joined with him in the 
song, ‘‘I’d bid farewell to 
pork and beans and live on 
pigeon pies.’’ 

As her voice rose, the 
old gentleman turned to- 
ward her and, as the verse : a .. 
ended, he swept off his hat Courtesy D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 
and bowed low before her. So ieee 
‘¢A member of the old school,’’ he said. From behind 
a clump of bushes came two other old people, a man and 
his wife. i 

‘“We know that song, too,’’ they exclaimed together. 

‘“‘Tet’s all try it again,’’ cried a white-haired old sol- 
dier, coming down the few steps from the spring. 

‘You are all very kind,’’ said the old gentleman. ‘‘I 
did not intend to disturb everyone. I forgot where I was 
—thinking of the great flights of passenger pigeons I 
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saw here when I was a boy. There was an old Indian 
chief who came here for the baths. He told me of much 
greater flights that his grandfather had seen. He re- 
membered that his grandfather had said that his father 
had seen even greater ones. And now they are all gone 
—not a single passenger pigeon left!’’ 

‘‘T beg your pardon, sir,’’ said Rob. ‘‘Do you mean 
that there are no pigeons of that sort anywhere?”’ 

‘‘There are none,’’ answered the gentleman. ‘‘ Fifteen 
years ago rewards of more than a thousand dollars were 
offered to anyone who would give information concerning 
an undisturbed nest of passenger pigeons. Although 
the offer was held open for several years, not a single 
valid report was made. So far as is known the last wild 
pigeon was killed near Bar Harbor in Maine in 1904. 
There was one pair in a zoological garden in Cincinnati, 
but the last one of those died several years ago and there 
were no babies. I saw that last bird twice, once in 1910 
and again in 1914. It made me feel very sad.’’ 

‘‘Were there more pigeons than there are wild ducks?’’ 
asked Rob. 

‘‘More!’’? exclaimed the old gentleman. ‘‘More!’’ 
echoed the two old people. ‘‘Son, you should have seen 
them!’’ added the old soldier. ‘‘Why, Boy, they were 
so thick when they flew that they hid the sun. There 
were so many of them that it took hours for the flight 
to pass and it was so broad that you couldn’t see the 
edges of it.’’ 

‘‘Nancy and I remember seeing them,’’ said the other 
old man, putting his hand on his wife’s arm, ‘‘when we 
were children up in Canada. We were coming home from 
school one day when a great flight of them came toward 
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us, flying low from one field to another. They paid no 
attention to our yells. I waved my arms around and 
Nancy threw her books at them. She hit two of them. 
Afterward we found them and they made a first class sup- 
per for us—do you remember, Nancy? But that didn’t 
stop the birds. They came right on. The rear of the 
flight was lower. It did not clear our heads. I suppose 
they could not see us because of the birds ahead of them. 
We sat down. Then we lay down. Even then they beat 
our heads and shoulders with their wings!’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said his wife, ‘‘and Albert pushed my head 
under ne coat and lay over me with his face in his hands 
inthe dirt. I cried, but he would not let me out. The birds 
came and came, beating their wings against my legs. I 
thought it was for hours! Afterward Mother told us 
that it was a half-hour-long flight. We measured their 
flights by the time it took for them to pass over. They 
are no more, now, but as long as I live I will feel the 
buttons of Albert’s coat pressing into my cheek!’’ 

‘*When I was a boy we lived in Niagara,’’ said the 
old soldier. ‘‘One day my father and I started to sail 
across to Toronto, forty miles away. Just as we started 
we saw a flight of passenger pigeons coming from that 
direction. On and on they came like a great thunder 
cloud. We had almost reached the other side before the 
last of them had passed over. How light it was after 
their shadows were gone! My father told me that when 
he was avery little boy he and his grandfather had crossed 
from Niagara to Toronto. Just such a flight went over 
them, only there was no end toit. It was just as broad and 
just as thick when they reached Toronto as it had been 
when they started. Men who watched it calculated that 
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the birds must have been massed together for their flight 
for a length of eighty miles or more! 

‘<TIt seems incredible today that such could have been 
the case, but no more so than that the great herds of 
buffalo which once roamed the plains are gone! I remem- 
ber one summer I came out here to meet my uncle and go 
with him to Colorado. From here west we rode on horses. 
One day we got caught in a jam of buffaloes which were 
migrating north. For three days we were wedged into 
that jam. We could not get out. My uncle feared that 
I would be crushed to death. When I put my head down, 
because I was so sleepy that I thought I had to sleep, he 
whipped me with his long snake whip. I have the scar 
of that whipping on my arm today. After that, I was 
much more afraid of my uncle than I was of the buffaloes. 
When we finally got out of the herd, he was so tender to 
me and so sorry because of the hurt he had given to me 
that I soon forgave him. After I was grown I realized 
that he had saved my life. Oh, well, those days are gone! 
We have a few buffaloes left, thanks to the National Park 
idea, but the passenger pigeons are gone for all time.’’ 

‘A neighbor of ours,’’ said the old gentleman, ‘‘cal- 
culated that there were twenty-two million birds in a flight 
that passed over our home.’’ 

‘“Hixcuse me, Grandmother,’’ whispered Rob. ‘‘Father 
is calling me.”’ 

‘‘Hather,’’ exclaimed Rob, ‘‘Grandmother has made a 
lot of friends, and they are matching stories to see which 
one can tell the biggest one about the days when they were 
young, especially about passenger pigeons!’’ 

‘‘Here she comes now. I haven’t seen her walk so 
fast in years!’’ exclaimed his father. 
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‘Rob! Rob!’’ cried his grandmother, ‘‘please go to 
my trunk and bring me the old green tin box out of the 
top lid. No! Open it and bring the letter on the top of 
the pile. It was written by my grandfather. You will see 
—it bears the date of 1808.”’ 

‘“T’ve got to show these people,’’ she said to her son 
after Rob was gone. ‘‘That letter tells of a flight of 
pigeons my grandfather saw, but the number is so high 
I will have to prove it to them!”’ 

‘‘Wather,’’? said Rob later, ‘‘that letter of grand- 
mother’s from her grandfather told of a flight of pigeons 
he saw the day before he wrote. He had gone to Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, and the sky was dark for hours with 
them, so that the people had to eat their dinners at noon 
by candle-light! The men about town had calculated 
the number of birds in that. flight as two billion, two 
hundred and thirty million, two hundred and seventy- 
two thousand! I guess that they could tell pretty good 
fish stories in those days!’’ 

‘‘Tf mother’s grandfather believed the story and saw 
the birds, it was probably true,’’ answered Mr. Brown. 
‘He was called ‘Honest Abe Wright’ and was one of the 
leading men in the government of the new west. I was 
brought up on that letter and often heard very old people 
speak of the great flights they saw. Such flights oc- 
curred only once in seven or eight years—years when 
there was an unusually good harvest in some part of the 
country; so that the message went out through birddom 
that there would be food for all. I saw flights of them 
when I was a boy, but they were in small groups like the 
flocks of wild ducks we see here.’’ 
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PIGEON NETTERS 


‘‘There is the pigeon gentleman!’’ said Rob the next 
morning. ‘‘See him—the last one on the bench.”’ 

‘“T’d like to ask him a few questions about those pigeon 
yarns he and Grandmother told. Do you suppose that 
we could?’’ asked Jack. 

‘¢ We might walk by him slowly. If he recognizes me 
and speaks, then we could ask him,’’ answered Rob; 
so they started in his direction. Sure enough he did 
recognize Rob. 

‘Well, young man,’’ he called, ‘‘what do you think 
of our old days?”’ 

‘““They must have been—been—unusual,’’ answered 
Rob. ‘‘I have been telling my cousin about them, sir, 
and he would like to ask some questions. He is always 
interested in birds.’’ | 

‘*Indeed!’’ replied the old gentleman. ‘‘Won’t you both 
be seated, then. And tell me, what do you wish to know?”’’ 

‘‘T am not doubting your word, sir,’’ began Jack, ‘‘but 
where did such big flights of birds go? And what did they 
eat?’ 

‘‘They went south in September and October—south 
to this part of the country. They wintered from here 
to the Gulf. In the spring they went north again to 
Wisconsin and Michigan and Canada.’’ 

‘¢And did they have ue to eat on the way?’’ asked 
Jack. 

‘Oh, yes,’’ answered the old gentleman, ‘‘they ate. Of 
course, they flew very fast—often at the rate of a mile a 
minute, so they could make long flights in a few hours. 
Even when flying so close together that their wings almost 
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overlapped, they flew fast. You asked about their food— 
they ate tree seeds, like the elm, and mulberries and acorns 
and beech nuts. They also ate strawberries and rasp- 
berries and wheat and grass seeds, all sorts of food. 
When they settled down on a country to feed they com- 
pletely covered it, until the ground could not be seen. 
They ate early in the morning and flew during the middle 
of the day. At night they roosted in the trees but they 
never seemed to sleep! They made such a noise with 
their screeching and quarreling that people for miles 
around could not sleep.”’ 

‘‘But, sir, where were there enough trees for them i 
roost upon?’’ ‘asked Jack. 

‘‘Sitting very close together on the limbs, they filled 
every tree and bush that was more than a few feet high. 
Sometimes they roosted on top of each other. I have 
seen them piled up on each other a yard high. We had 
a thousand acre wood patch and once I saw a flight land 
on it. There wasn’t a branch that didn’t bear its weight 
of them.’’ 

‘‘How big were they?’’ asked Jack. 

‘“‘Not very big—a good deal smaller than our tame 
pigeons, but when they had eaten well they were heavy. 
All night long we could hear great branches cracking and 
falling and some of the small trees were snapped right 
off by their weight. Our thousand acre patch was ruined 
before they left us! They stayed for several days that 
time because our grain was ripening and they found it 
good. We boys spent all of our time chasing them, but 
it did no good. They ate almost the entire crop. That 
winter bread was none too abundant at our poe: but we 
had plenty of pigeon pies! 
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‘“‘Mhe men went out at night with lanterns and sticks 
and knocked the birds off the limbs by the dozens and 
brought them home. People came for miles and miles to 
kill them. Between the calls of the birds and of the men 
there was a racket going on all night. I wanted to go 
out at night but Mother would not let me. It was dan- 
gerous work, because the limbs of the trees broke so sud- 
denly. The men did not dare to gather birds where they 
were roosting close together. The hawks, which came in 
great numbers to feed on the pigeons, often visited our 
hen yards. Then Mother called us and we went out to 
drive them away.’’ 

‘‘How could you keep the dead birds to eat in the win- 
ter?’’ asked Jack. 

‘‘Mother canned them until there were no more cans. 
Then an old Indian came and showed her and the neigh- 
bor women how to smoke them. The Indians both smoked 
and dried them, but we did not like the idea of eating 
dried birds.’’ 

‘‘Were there always so many pigeons?’’ asked Jack. 

‘“As far back as the discovery of America by the white 
race there were—until we killed them all. In 1534 Cap- 
tain Haes found them along the St. Lawrence, too fat to 
fly. In 1611 Champlain sent his men to hunt for pigeons. 
They brought home a pair for his dinner, but that was 
probably not the first time he had eaten them, because 
in July, 1604, he wrote of seeing an ‘infinite number’ 
of them feeding on red currants.’’ 

‘Were they always killed with clubs??? asked Rob. 
‘“The song you sang yesterday spoke of guns.’’ 

‘We shot them, also. When they were massed in flight, 
one lucky shot would kill over a hundred of them. Pow- 
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der was scarce in our day, so we didn’t use it when we 
could use clubs, but when they were flying over, it was 
the only way. Netting was the method of catching them 
that finally ended them. Before white people came, 
Indians netted them around salty pools where they went 
every morning to eat the salty mud. Then the white 
settlers did the same thing. Neither of these caught more 
than they needed to eat. About the time I was a small 
boy the first professional netters came into the country. 

‘‘Up in Michigan, where my father had some mills, the 
pigeons came every year and settled onto a woods be- 
tween the mills and the town. There they built their 
nests close together, covering the branches. The nests 
were built of sticks. The mother bird would then lay an 
egg, From two o’clock in the afternoon until ten the 
next morning she would sit on the egg to keep it warm. 
About ten o’clock the father bird would fly up behind her 
and she would slip forward on the nest, while he slipped 
in, quick, so that the egg would not get cold. Five weeks 
later the baby bird would be pushed out of the nest. As 
soon as it could fly the old birds would move a mile or 
so away, build another nest, lay an egg, hatch it and 
care for the new baby bird. Over and over they did 
this all summer—from early in May until the snow came. 

‘‘The netters went to such places. Because the law 
prevented them from building nets adjacent to the woods, 
they went a mile or so away and there they cleared a 
patch of ground and sprinkled feed on it. In the midst 
of the patch they set a stuffed pigeon or a wooden painted 
pigeon. In front of the patch they set two poles, with 
strings fastened to them, in such a way that they could 
be pulled over by a person hidden in the bushes. To 
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the tops of these they fastened two corners of a fish net. 
The other two corners they fastened firmly to the ground 
behind the feeding place. Near by they put up some old 
dead trees for the pigeons to perch on. 

‘‘When everything was ready the man hidden in the 
bushes would utter the pigeon cry, using a silk cord 
fastened to little pieces of wood on which he would ‘play,’ 
as we used to blow on grass blades. When a few birds 
had come, thinking that the stuffed bird had called them, 
the man who was hidden would raise the wings of the 
stuffed bird so that they would beat together with a loud 
clap. At once all the feeding birds would fly up, beat- 
ing their wings, but, on seeing the false bird still eating, 
they would settle down again. In the meantime the beat- 
ing of their wings had acted as a signal to every bird 
within hearing of the sound. By dozens and hundreds 
they would come and settle down on the feeding ground. 
When a great many had arrived, the men would pull the 
cords, knocking down the poles and catching most of the 
birds under the net as it fell. When the poor birds stuck 
their heads up through the net they were killed. There 
were 500 men in the business of netting birds near my 
father’s mills and they caught in the neighborhood of 
20,000 birds apiece that summer. Forty to fifty dozen 
were usually taken at one ‘strike’—that is at one drop- 
ping of the net.”’ 

‘‘But what did they do with so many?’’ asked Jack. 

‘‘They filled freight cars with them and shipped them 
to Chicago and from there to other parts of the country.’’ 

‘‘Freight cars!’’ exclaimed Jack. ‘‘How long did it 
take to fill a car?’’ | 

‘‘On an average they shipped out two cars loaded with 
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them each day that summer. That was in 1881. In 1876 
there had been much larger catches and so more car- 
loads shipped. Those shipped early in the season brought 
adollaradozen. Later they brought only a cent apiece.’’ 

‘“But, sir, it must have been a big woods to let so many 
birds nest in it,’’ said Jack. 

‘“The year I saw the netters at work, the birds were 
nesting in a strip of woods eight miles long by two or 
three broad and they filled it full. In 1876 their ‘roost’ 
had been 28 miles long and three or four miles wide. 
Father told me that it was both a sight and a sound! He 
told me especially about the baby birds that were left 
to starve and freeze to death when the old birds were 
caught near the nesting places. Those 500 men who 
eaught 20,000 birds apiece left at least half that many 
baby birds to starve and freeze. That is why the ‘roost’ 
grew so much smaller every year.’’ 

‘“‘They didn’t kill the mother birds, did they?’’ cried 
Rob. ‘‘But I suppose that they could not tell the mother 
birds and the father birds apart,’’ he added. 

‘‘Yes, they could, because the father birds went for food 
before eight o’clock in the morning and again late in the 
afternoon. The mother bird kept the eggs or babies 
warm then. Between ten and two every day the mother 
birds went for food.’’ 

‘< And did they catch the mothers?’’ again asked Rob. 

‘‘Yes, they set their nets for them just as they did for 
the fathers. Now do you see why we should all be 
ashamed of ourselves—a nation of bird killers! That is 
what we were but—’’ 

“We won’t be, sir—we won’t be!’’ cried Rob. ‘‘We 
will take care of the birds—we will.’’ 


PLATT NATIONAL PARK 


Oklahoma. 1143 square miles. Established 1904. 


THIRTY-TWO VARIETIES OF HEALING 
WATERS 


‘‘Tt is too hot for words!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Carroll 
as they crossed the level land of eastern Oklahoma. 

‘“Perhaps the Cherokee Indians who were sent out 
here from their cool mountain homes would have agreed 
with you,’’ answered her brother. ‘‘There are hills on the 
horizon ahead,’’ he added. 

‘‘Sure enough!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Carroll sitting up 
straight to peer ahead. ‘‘That means that Platt National 
Park isn’t very far away. I’m pleased. They say that 
the abundance of flowing cold water in and near the Park 
cools the air a great deal.’’ 

‘‘Uncle Dock,’’ asked Jack, ‘‘why is the ‘Platt’ spelled 
without an ‘e’ on the end. The Platte River has an ‘e.’ ’’ 

‘This Platt is a man’s name. Senator Platt from 
Connecticut did so much for the Indians of this part of the 
country that Congress changed the name of the Park from 
Sulphur Springs National Park to Platt National Park.’’ 

‘“Did he help the Cherokees?’’ asked Jack. 

‘<The Cherokees lived a little way north of here. The 
Chickasaws lived in the hills around Platt Park, but Sen- 
ator Platt was the friend of all the Indians. He wanted 
these springs made into a National Park and so arranged 
the matter between Uncle Sam and the Indians. Long, 
long before the white men came here the Indians came. 
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In the autumn when the chase was over and the winter’s 
supply of meat was dried and the ripe corn had been gath- 
ered, the Indians would follow the trails of their ancestors 
toward these springs. Babies and small children rode 
on their mothers’ backs or on ponies. Household goods, 
dried meat, corn, etc., were bundled and placed in skins 
hung between two poles. These were fastened at one end 
to ponies and so were dragged along the ground behind 
the ponies. Sick people and old ones often rode in these 
litters dragged behind ponies. They had no carts or 
wagons. Slowly day after day the Indians moved for- 
ward along the old trails toward the sulphur springs of 
the south. From all directions they came.’’ 

‘Why?’? asked Jill who had been silent for so long that 
they thought she was asleep. 

‘“To spend the winter,’’ answered her uncle. ‘‘You 
never miss conversation?’’ he added, smiling at her. 

‘‘Not when it sounds interesting,’’ answered Jill; ‘‘but 
why did the Indians want to spend the winter at the 
springs? Why didn’t they go to Hot Springs where the 
sick people could be made well?”’ 

‘Because the water from Platt Springs could also make 
them well. Besides, the low mountains to the north of 
Platt shut out the cold winds and the hills were full of 
fresh meat, ducks, and other birds, and the rivers were 
alive with fish. All winter long they visited with their 
relatives and friends, hunted wild fowl, fished, and told 

stories. I suspect the boys swam just as Jack will do. 
Probably there were swimming meets and running meets 
and jumping meets between them. Boys seem to be the 
same anywhere you find them.’’ 

‘sWhat did the little girls do?”’ asked Jill. 
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‘“Gathered ferns and stripped the stems to use in mak- 
ing dark brown figures in the baskets they were being 
taught to make out of reeds and grasses. These grew 
then as they grow now along the streams made by the mil- 
lions of gallons of water that pour out of the springs every 
day.’ 

‘‘Millions of gallons a day!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Carroll. 
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‘‘George, haven’t you made a mistake? You mean that 
many gallons a year, don’t you?’’ 

‘‘At the east end of the Park there are two soft-water 
springs—not medicinal springs, just pure water—that 
together total five million gallons a day. That water 
makes Travertine Creek, which flows through the Park,”’ 
answered her brother. ‘‘You will have to begin to think 
in big numbers if you are going to take this trip, Bertha. 
From now on everything is bigger, or higher, or longer, 
or deeper, or ‘somethinger’ than anything you have ever 
known.’’ 

‘‘But, Uncle Dock, if there is no medicine in the water, 
how did it make the Indians well?’’ asked Jill. 
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‘‘Over in the west end of the Park there are thirty- 
two springs with medicine in them. Most of these 
springs come from the side of a high cliff and no two of 
them give the same water. The Indians learned that sick 
people were made well by drinking the water from the 
spring that would cure their particular trouble. When 
sick white people began to come the Indians taught them 
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from which springs to drink for their different ailments. 
Once an Irishman was telling about the wonderful water 
from a spring called Bromide Spring. A woman asked 
him if he really thought that the water from that spring 
would cure her. Quick as a flash he answered, ‘Lady, 
if you are sick and drink this water and it doesn’t cure 
you, that’s not what’s the matter with you!’ ”’ 

‘George, how do you know that that is a true story?’’ 
protested Mrs. Carroll. 

‘‘Tt was told to me by the agent of the Santa Fe rail- 
road. Itisa good story and it illustrates my point. Now 
listen to me. If your stomach is sick or your nerves or 
you have rheumatism, drink the waters of Bromide Spring 
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‘One of the artesian wells’? 
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and you will be cured. If your trouble is blood disease, 
eczema, chronic sores, or skin disease then you want to 
patronize Black Sulphur Springs. Of course, if it is 
plain laziness any spring will do. If one makes you siek 
then try another one!’’ 

‘‘George,’’ persisted his sister, ‘‘how do you know 
which springs will cure what diseases ?’’ 

“‘T don’t know about all the thirty-two varieties of 
springs,’’ answered her brother. ‘‘But these two I read 
about in the report of the National Parks director. Per- 
haps that authority will satisfy you as to your brother’s 
veracity !’’ 

*“Do you think they always cure those troubles?’’ asked 
Mrs. Carroll. 

_ ‘*Within reason—yes. Experience with them goes back 
_for several generations,’’ answered Mr. Brown. 

‘‘Did the white man steal these springs from the 
Indians?’’ asked Jill. 

‘‘No,’’ answered her uncle, ‘‘the Indians were willing 
to sell them to the government. They did so in 1902 with 
the condition that they should always be free for the cure 
of both white men and Indians. Senator Platt helped 
the Indians to get that agreement from the government. 
You will probably see some Indians around the springs, 
although they are more likely to be there other times of 
the year.’’ 
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‘‘George,’’ said Mrs. Carroll as they drove through the 
hills, ‘‘we shall need to get bread and some other things. 
It is growing so late, don’t you think we had better stop 
for them somewhere before we make camp?”’ 
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‘That means that we will have to climb one hundred 
_ feet above the Park to the town of Sulphur,’’ answered 
her brother. ‘‘I have been told that the view down onto 
the Park is very fine. You give me a list of what you 
want and then while I get the things you can look over 
the ground and pick out a camp site. Of course, the 
ranger may not approve your selection, but look it over 
anyway.’’ 

‘‘See the fountain!’’ cried Jill pointing ahead to the 
center of the boulevard, where water spouted high above 
the pavement. 

‘“‘That is one of the artesian wells. There are some 
ten of them,’’ answered her uncle. 

‘‘What is an artesian well?’’ asked Jill. | 
‘‘Itis aman-made spring. Usually it gushes up on flat 
ground, like this one and looks like a fountain. Down 
under the surface of the ground there are streams of 
water running down hill through cracks in the rocks or 
through sandy places. When men bore down and strike 
one of those streams the water spurts up and keeps on 
spurting up. Then it falls and again starts running down 
hill on the surface of the ground instead of through a 
erack,’’ explained her uncle. ‘‘I will show you one 
called ‘Vondome Well.’ It averages 3500 gallons of water 
every minute of every day of every year! I am told that 
it has a greater flow than any artesian well, giving min- 

eral waters, in the world.’’ 

‘*But, Uncle Dock, why are there rivers of water down 
in the rocks? How did they get there?’’ 

‘“When land humps up out of the sea then rocks like 
limestone and sandstone are bent up like a bow. When 
rain falls on the top of the bow and runs down into the 
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ground it finds the cracks between the layers of rock and 
down those it keeps on running. In the hollows between 
the bumps the water collects into real little rivers that 
flow on down through cracks until they come to an open- 
ing—then they are springs, or if men made the openings 
they are artesian wells. All of this water has come from 
rains in the higher areas around. The man who said that 
there was so much water here that it doesn’t need to rain © 
any more was foolish. If it stopped raining there would 
soon be no springs or artesian wells.”’ 

‘<T just heard a good story,’’ said Mr. Brown twenty 
minutes later as he came back to the car with his arms 
full of bundles. ‘‘That Irishman from Bromide Spring 
was in the store and he said to me, ‘This Park has as much 
landscape and scenery, as much sunshine and shade, as 
much weather and climate as any other whole state in the 
Union, and more different kinds of mineral springs, more 
different kinds of artesian wells, and just naturally more 
wet water than any other place in the world!’ ”’ 

‘‘Hurry up, George,’’ said Mrs. Carroll, laughing. 
‘<Start the car. The children need a little exercise on 
the trapezes in the playground down yonder before sup- 
per and bedtime. The boys will probably prefer a swim. 
Can you find a hole for them?”’ 

‘“That isn’t the question—not at all,’’ replied her 
brother. ‘‘The point is, can they find room for them- 
selves in the pool after I have gotten in. If they can they 
are welcome to use it for swimming or wading or anything 
they like!’’ 

‘“Then,’’ said Jack, ‘‘I’ll get my swim while you make 
camp.”’ 

‘‘Unele Dock,’’ called Jill as he was pitching the tent, 
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“‘T just thought a question—how does the medicine get 
into the water?’’ 

‘<The water dissolves it out of the rocks through which 
it runs—sulphur and bromine and chlorine, etc.—just as 
a trickle of water running through a pile of sugar dis- 
solves the sugar.’’ 
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‘¢And do the different rocks have different things like 
those in them?’’ asked Jill. 

‘‘Ves,’’ answered Mr. Brown, ‘‘that is why the springs 
differ from one another. Sandstone you will remem- 
ber has silica in it and limestone has lime in it and—let’s 
see what other rocks do you know?”’ 

‘Rocks made from mud—shales,’’ answered Jill. 
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‘Those have aluminum in them,’’ said Mr. Brown. 
‘‘Like our kitchen dishes?’’ asked Jill, surprised. 
‘‘Ves,’’ answered her uncle. 

‘¢And do other rocks have those queer medicine things 
in them?’’ asked Jill. 

‘‘Young lady,’’ said her uncle shaking his big wooden 
mallet at her, ‘‘you have answered your own question and 
answered it correctly, but you have exercised your think- 
ing machine enough. Now go and exercise your muscles. 
The playground is over in that direction,’’ he added, 
pointing. 

‘‘T have been exercising,’’ said Jill. ‘‘I’ve been jump- 
ing on stones in the creek with another little girl.’’ 

‘‘Well, go jump some more. Take Alice along—but 
watch her!’’ 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL 
PARK 


Colorado. 878 square miles. Established 1916. 


BEAVER HATS 


““Dad!’’ cried Jack the morning after they had made 
camp in Rocky Mountain National Park. ‘‘What do you 
think? Kit Carson used to trap beaver in this Park!”’ 

‘‘Are you sure?’’ asked his father. 

““Yes. He built a cabin only a half mile from the Longs 
Peak post office and lived there while he trapped right 
around here! I heard about it down at the post office 
and came back to get you to go and see the place. There 
wasn’t any mail for you—just for Uncle Dock, so 
come on!”’ 

An hour later, having seen the location of Kit Carson’s 
cabin, Jack and his father were examining an old beaver 
dam not far away. ‘‘Dad,’’ said Jack, ‘‘do you suppose 
that the great-great-great-grandfathers of these beavers 
saw Kit Carson?’’ 

‘“‘T shouldn’t wonder,’’ answered his father, ‘‘but if 
they did it was with fear in their hearts, because he was 
here to kill them.”’ 

‘‘Why, Dad! I hadn’t thought about it that way, but 
of course itis true. He was the best trapper of his time,’’ 
answered Jack. ‘‘Why did he kill them? Ihave always 
thought of him as brave, and killing beaver isn’t brave,’’ 
said Jack thoughtfully. 
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‘‘No,’’ answered his father, ‘‘the killing of the beaver 
did not require any bravery—it was easy to do. It was 
the getting to the homes of the beaver and getting away 
and back to the posts that required bravery. There were 
Indians and wild animals, unknown mountains and un- 
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expected storms, floods and dry plateaus without springs. 
All of these Kit Carson had to meet and overcome for 
himself and his men.’’ , 
‘‘But why did he kill the beaver—why did he want to 
be a trapper?’’ persisted Jack. 
‘‘He killed them for their skins, which he sold and so 
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earned a living for himself and his family. I presume 
he was a trapper because he really enjoyed running into 
danger.”’ 

‘<The people who bought the skins—did they need them 
for coats? Couldn’t they get woolen coats in this country 
then?’’ asked Jack. 

‘“No, they did not use them for coats. They were used 
for hats! Some hatmaker over in England had con- 
ceived the idea of covering the tall hats the English 
gentlemen wore in those days with beaver fur—fur 
sent over from America in the early colonial days. The 
gentlemen were very proud to wear the American beaver 
hats. More Englishmen wanted such hats. It was not 
long before the eastern streams in America were with- 
out beavers. Then men began to hunt for them along 
the rivers coming out of the west, the Missouri, the Ar- 
kansas, etc., for the demand in England for beaver hats 
continued and kept the trade vigorous and the prices 
high. 

‘‘A great British company was organized which oper- 
ated from its headquarters on the Columbia River in 
Oregon, sending its trappers eastward along the rivers 
which flowed into the Pacific. They went into Canada, 
British Columbia, and through the northwestern part 
of what is now the United States. An American fur 
company operated west from St. Louis. The British 
used French and Indian trappers. The Americans 
used for the most part native Americans from the moun- 
tains of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri. 

‘¢ As the British men pushed eastward, trapping along 
the streams and the American men went westward farther 
and farther, the two groups finally met here in the Rocky 
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Mountain region and in the region west of here around 
Great Salt Lake. They told each other of the country over 
which they trapped. Rivalry sprang up between the two 
groups of men, and Indian tribes took advantage of this 
rivalry to gain what they wanted first from one group 
and then from the other. 

‘‘At the end of each trapping season the men departed 
from the streams, going swiftly and secretly, if possible, 
toward their company’s headquarters. The British trap- 
pers went west to the Pacific coast. The American trap- 
pers went east to the forts along the border of settlement. 
There each group sold its pelts and spent months of rest 
in company with their friends after the lonely months 
out in the little-known mountain region. During the cold 
winter days they told each other of their trips and drew 
crude maps to show the routes they had taken. Many of 
their stories were hair-raising ones of fights with Indians 
and wild animals. As the years passed these stories also 
included stories of fights between the British trappers 
and the American trappers and of Indian tribes allied 
with the one company or the other. It was through these | 
stories that the people of England and America learned 
about the western half of the continent.’’ 

‘‘So that is the way my Wild West stories were writ- 
ten,’’ said Jack. 

‘“Yes,’’? answered his father, ‘‘people were so much 
interested in these stories that eastern newspapers sent 
men west to listen to them and to write them for publica- 
tion. Some of these men went on trapping expeditions 
with the American company’s men in order to write better 
stories of Indian and animal fights and of the rivalry 
between the two companies.’’ 
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‘Why didn’t the Indians kill the trappers?’’ asked Jack. 

‘‘Because most of the early trappers married Indian 
women and so were adopted into the Indian tribes and 
lived with them. Such men trapped along the streams 
within the territory belonging to those Indian tribes with 
whom they had thus made friends. During the trapping 
season the Indian women often prepared their beaver 
skins for them, receiving in return the meat of the beavers, 
various ornaments, and small amounts of sugar. The 
Indian men helped the trappers, and when the season was 
over they escorted the trappers and their loads of skins 
across the plains to the forts, acting as euards to prevent 
other Indians from stealing the skins. At the forts they 
learned how white men lived and how they thought. Many 
of them learned enough English to act as interpreters 
between the whites and the Indians, and some of them 
sent their children to the forts for schooling. In this way 
the world’s knowledge of the great west was increased. 
Officers at the forts spent much time recording the in- 
formation thus brought in and it was sent to Washington 
in the official reports. 

‘<The story of the beaver hats worn by the English 
gentlemen is therefore the story of the opening ue of 
the great western part of this country. 

‘‘Trappers’ stories of rich prairies, of great herds of 
wild buffalo, and of mountains where wild sheep and deer 
roved in countless bands, excited eastern men and drove 
them west to hunt. These were soon followed by men 
who traveled with their families seeking new homes where 
it would be easier to make a living. Then the govern- 
ment sent expeditions of scientists and soldiers, like the 
Lewis and Clark and the Col. Fremont expeditions, into 
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this vast, almost unknown region to explore and map it 
and to mark springs of water and likely homestead sites 
on the maps. Thousands of families went west in covered 
wagons to settle the rich valleys thus marked. It was a 
time of great adventure when a new world was being 
explored and taken.’’ 

‘But how did the Americans know that this was their 
land—how did they dare to come out and settle it?’’ asked 
Jack. 

‘‘Napoleon Bonaparte had sold it to America on the 
eve of war with England. He felt sure that as soon as 
war began England would send her soldiers to take it, 
so he decided to keep England from getting it by selling it 
to America. That gave him the money to fight Eng- 
land.’’ 

‘“But,’’ said Jack, ‘‘the land was being taken from the 
Indians. ’’ 

‘‘Yes,’’? answered his father, ‘‘from the Indians. At 
first the Indians had welcomed the trappers, who brought 
them many new and interesting things and who gave them 
food when food was scarce and took care of them when 
they were sick. They were the Indians’ friends and 
fought with them against their enemies. They even gave 
them guns to use. Hunters followed the trappers into 
the Indian country. They wanted buffalo hides to sell for 
robes for the sleighs of the Americans who lived in the 
colder parts of the United States. There was a great de- 
mand for these robes and the price paid for them was 
enough to send thousands of hunters out onto the prairies. 
The Indians of the plains saw their chief food supply be- 
ing killed off rapidly year by year. In less than a! 
years almost all of the buffaloes were killed. 
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‘<The Indians retreated to the mountains. Herds of 
cattle driven by white settlers took the places of the 
buffaloes on the broad plains. Soon the families who 
had settled in the rich mountain valleys and these moun- 
tain ‘parks’ began to keep cattle. They killed off the 
deer by the thousands—not for food and hides for cloth- 


a 
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‘¢He builds his dams across mountain streams’’ 


ing, but to get rid of them because they ate the grass 
which the settlers wanted for cow pastures. Finally 
sheep were driven in by the settlers to pasture on the 
mountain sides. Wild sheep were killed off to make 
room for them. Springs and water holes were fenced to 
prevent the use of the water by wild animals, so that they 
died from thirst. Thus the white man killed the native 
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game of all the great west until out of the countless 
hordes of animals only a few remained. The buffaloes 
were almost all gone and the beavers were restricted to 
the higher mountain streams, before America began to 
awaken to the loss it was causing itself.’’ 

‘‘But, Dad, buffaloes and beavers aren’t used now— 
they are kept just for show, aren’t they?’’ asked Jack. 


4 ; Courtesy Union Pacific Railway 


**Beaver dams leak somewhat—’’ 


‘‘For the most part—yes, but the beaver is needed,’’ 
answered his father. ‘‘He builds his dams across the 
mountain streams and so holds back the storm waters and > 
prevents floods below. When the water is not held back, 
too much runs down at one time. Beaver dams leak 
somewhat and therefore some water trickles through 
them into the stream below. Thus they keep a steady flow 
of water going down the stream all through the dry 
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months as well as during the rainy months. When it 
rains the pools are again filled with water.”’ 

‘‘T should think that the beaver pools would grow 
shallow that way,’’ said Jack. ‘‘Don’t you remember 
that our cistern had to be cleaned because the dust from 
the roof washed into it and made a layer of mud in the 
bottom???’ 

‘‘Beaver pools do fill up slowly. The water coming 
down to them after a rain always carries some mud with 
it and that settles in the bottoms of the pools. That is 
the way most of the mountain meadows or ‘parks,’ as 
they are called out here, were formed. Slowly the mud 
filled up the pools until at last there was no pool but a 
beautiful meadow. Water plants began to grow in it 
before it was quite full. These hastened the filling. Wild 
flowers and grass kept creeping in from the edges as they 
beéame dried until the old pool was a flat bit of land.’’ 

‘‘But why didn’t the beavers take out the mud?’’ asked 
Jack. 

‘‘Because the beavers preferred to build the dams 
higher as the pools filled. One trick they had was to 
build their dams partially of willow branches. You know 
that willow branches will sprout in the water? In a 
year or two such a dam would have sprouted all along 
its top edge and as the willow twigs grew taller they 
eaught and held the solid materials swept down by floods. 
Mud soon plastered these together. I used their method 
of repairing the dam on my father’s farm the year before 
he died. Plenty of beavers all through the Rocky Moun- 
tains will control the water supply of all the streams 
from here to the Mississippi and prevent floods in the 
Mississippi bottoms.’’ 
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‘“So we need National Parks here in order to protect 
them?’’ asked Jack. 

‘“Yes, if we protect them they will alae and in turn 
will protect us against floods.’’ 

‘‘Did the Indians fight the white men because they 
were killing off the wild animals—is that why the Wild 
West stories are full of Indian fights?’’ asked Jack as 
they made their way back toward camp. 

‘Yes. Men like Kit Carson, who were on friendly terms 
with the Indians, were safe so long as they stayed in the 
territory belonging to those tribes of Indians, but when 
they went beyond that territory into the country of enemy 
tribes or of strange Indians they had to take their chances 
with the hunters whom the Indians hated and feared. 
The hunters were afraid of the Indians and killed them 
on sight. This made the Indians angry at all white men, 
so many of the tribes killed white men on sight—unleéss 
they knew them. The hunters went around saying, ‘The 
only good Indian is a dead Indian,’ so before long the 
Indians were saying, ‘The only good white man is a dead 
white man!’ There were so many more white men than 
there were Indians that the white men were able at last 
to take the Indian land.”’ 

‘“Why were the hunters afraid of the Indians when 
the trappers were not?’’ asked Jack. 

‘‘Because the Indians resented the killing of the buf- 
faloes more than they did the trapping of the beavers— 
that was part of it. Then, too, the Indians had been 
given guns to fight the rival trappers and to steal their 
loads of furs. ‘They found it just as profitable to steal 
loads of buffalo hides and sell them, so you see the 
hunters had cause to be afraid of them. Later they 
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raided immigrant trains and stole their supplies of flour 
and sugar and other foods as well as clothing and guns 
and horses and oxen. Indians were bad enemies.’’ 

‘‘But that was because white men had not treated them 
right,’’ said Jack. 

‘“‘Yes, but the Indians when once angered were very 
terrible and cruel in their treatment of the whites. Even 
Kit Carson felt that he had to kill dozens of them or be 
killed by them.”’ 

‘‘But, Dad, couldn’t Kit Carson have done something 
else—did he really have to kill them?’’ asked Jack. 

‘Sometimes he did I think, but sometimes perhaps he 
did it from excitement—like the other men of his day.”’ 

‘‘Why did Indians scalp white men?’’ asked Jack. 
“They believed that a scalped Indian could not go 
to the ‘Happy Hunting Ground,’ which was their name for 
Heaven,’’ answered his father, ‘‘so they scalped their 
enemies. They did the same thing to white men, but I 
think it was because they wanted to take the white man’s 
scalp home with them to prove their bravery to the rest 
of their tribe. Savages usually elect their chiefs because 
of their bravery, and their standard of bravery is usually 
the number of enemies they have killed. The white man 
was the Indian’s worst enemy in those days, so a white 
scalp was the more highly esteemed by them. 

‘¢Some of the Indian tribes were not so savage. They 
fought only when forced to do so. They felt sure that 
the Great Spirit wanted men to be brothers. They tried 
to be kind even to the white man. The bravery of the 
savage tribes and the courage in friendship of these peace- 
ful tribes are woven together in our ideal of the Indian.’’ 

‘How many beavers did Kit Carson trap?’’ asked Jack. 
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‘‘T don’t know,’’ answered his father, ‘‘but if I re- 
member, my book about Kit Carscn told of some three 
thousand beavers which he caught in a few weeks south 
of here a little way. Don’t you remember what it said 
about that?’’ 

‘““To tell the truth, Dad, I don’t believe that I was 
much interested in that part of the book. I was more 
interested in the fighting. I’m interested in beavers now 
all right, though. Do you know why they build dams?”’’ 

‘“Yes, in order to have deep enough water to swim in. 
They are awkward on land, but they can swim very rap- 
idly under water and so get away from their enemies. 
They build their houses with the doors under water. The 
tunnel from the door leads up to the living-room, which 
is above the water-line and so is nice and dry. The top 
of the house is covered with mud and brush in order to 
prevent other animals from burrowing down to it. 

‘‘In the autumn the beavers gather twigs of trees— 
aspen if they can find them, or willows—and store them 
under the water near their homes. Then when the water 
freezes over they can still swim out to their food piles for 
bark and leaves to eat. Of course, if the streams froze 
solid they would starve so they usually build their dams 
on streams in which the water flows swiftly because 
swiftly flowing water does not freeze solid as does quiet 
water.’’ 

‘‘Dad,’’ said Jack as they entered the camp, ‘‘do you 
think that Kit Carson was brave and fine?’’ 

‘‘He was honest and fearless,’’ answered his father, 
‘fand the strong men of his time greatly admired him. 
It is hard to put ourselves in the places of those men. 
Suppose that you and I had lived then and had gone out 
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some morning to hunt deer for the family dinner and 
that while we were gone Indians had come and killed your 
mother, burned the cabin, and taken Jill away with them 
—neither you nor I would have stopped to remember that 
we had first taken the Indians’ land. We would have 
gone after them.”’ 

‘‘But why didn’t they call the police or the colons 
or weren’t there any?’’ asked Jack. 

‘“No, there were no soldiers or police or law courts or 
lawyers in the west then. Every man was his own court. 
As soon as soldiers came Kit Carson became their guide. 
Later he became an officer in our army and still later he 
became an Indian agent for the government. It was then 
his duty to take care of the Indians. He did all in his 
power to stop the killing of Indians, to see that they re- 
ceived food and supplies, since their hunting grounds 
were gone, and to persuade the white men to treat them 
fairly. He tried to show the Indians that it was wiser to 
keep the peace and sell their land to the white people than 
it was to fight and be driven out, because the white man 
was coming and could not be stopped.”’ 

‘A beaver hat can make quite a big story, can’t it?’’ 
said Jack as they reached their tent. 

That evening he again hunted up his father. ‘‘Dad, 
why did Kit Carson quit trapping beavers before they 
were all killed?”’ 

‘‘Because,’’ answered his father, ‘‘about the time that 
they were beginning to get scarce in this country so that 
the shippers had to raise the price of the skins, a man 
invented a way to make silk cloth look hairy. It was 
something new, it was cheaper than the real skins, and 
it was lighter in weight, so that hats covered with it were 
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not as heavy, therefore fashionable men in England 
adopted it. At the end of that fur season the fur traders 
in this country, both the British and the American com- 
panies, found themselves without a market. Many thou- 
sands of skins lay in piles at the forts and the warehouses 
to rot or be burned. Kit Carson ceased to trap then. 
The British Company that held the Oregon Country went 
bankrupt, and so the United States got their land.’’ 

‘“‘That makes the story even bigger!’’ exclaimed Jack. 

‘“Yes,’’ answered his father, ‘‘the style in men’s hats 
decided the fate of the Oregon Country and gave to us 
the country west of these mountains!’’ 


JACK’S CURIOSITY IS AROUSED 


‘Uncle Dock,’’ said Jack that evening as he stood look- 
ing at an automobile map tacked up on a camp bulletin 
board, ‘‘I don’t see why we came so far out of our way. 
We could have struck the Park-to-Park Highway farther 
south and come here on our way back.’’ 

“You are right, Jack,’’ answered his uncle, ‘‘but your 
Aunt Martha and I have a special reason for wanting to 
come here at this time.’’ As he spoke Mrs. Brown smiled 
up at him and he returned the smile. Jack, realizing that 
he was not to be told more, moved away, but there was 
a question in his eyes whenever he looked at them during 
the rest of the evening. 

_**Rob,’’? said Jack that night as they got under their 
pup tent, ‘‘when was your father out here?’’ 

‘Just after he left college. Why?’’ 

‘‘Nothing—just wondered, that’s all,’’ answered Jack, 
adding to himself, ‘‘I thought so!’’ 
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The next morning, as he was helping his mother with 
the breakfast, Jack said, ‘‘Say, Mums, where did you 
meet Father?’’ 

‘Why, Jack,’’ answered his mother, ‘‘you know per- 
fectly well where and how your father and I met each 
other! What makes you ask such a question?’’ 

‘‘Oh, nothing,’’ answered Jack, grinning, ‘‘I was just 
wondering where Uncle Dock met Aunt Mattie.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I see!’’ said his mother, going on with her work. 

‘Well, aren’t you going to tell me?’’ asked Jack. 

‘“No,’’ answered his mother. ‘‘ What you do not know 
will not hurt you!”’ 

‘‘Hum!’’ exclaimed Jack. ‘‘I think that I had better 
stay close by.”’ 

‘“Ur-r-r,’’ shivered Mrs. Brown when she awakened 
that morning. ‘‘It’s raining!’’ 

‘‘Rain won’t hurt you the way you dress these days,’’ 
answered her husband. ‘‘The time was when it made — 
your skirts look like yesterday’s washing left on the line 
all night.’’ 

‘“Why, George Brown!’’ exclaimed his wife. 

‘‘Do you remember what day this is?’’ she asked pres- 
ently. 

‘‘T have been lying awake for an hour remembering it,’’ 
answered her husband. ‘‘That is why I remember your 
wet skirts when I carried you down the mountain after | 
you sprained your ankle.’’ 

‘‘You were good to me that day,’’ answered his wife, 
‘but why speak of the disagreeable part of it? Did you 
fall in love with me on the way down—or was it with 
my wet skirts?’’ 

‘‘TIt was not,’’? answered her husband. ‘‘I fell in love 
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with you on the way up—the first time I turned to help 
you over a log which must have been all of six inches 
high. You smiled at me and such a picture as you made 
looking through the aspen leaves! Your blue dress was 
exactly the right color to harmonize with the yellow 
leaves.”’ 

‘¢And today I am wearing an old khaki suit,’’ sighed 
his wife. 

‘‘And breeches,’’ answered her husband. ‘‘No danger 
of sprained ankles today!’’ 

‘“Nor of your helping me over six-inch logs in the aspen 
woods!’’ answered his wife. 

‘You have grown independent since those days,’’ said 
her husband. ‘‘My romantic youth liked you helpless, al- 
though perhaps I thought you more helpless than you 
were! At any rate I like you today as you are. We shall 
have a great climb up Longs Peak on this our sixteenth 
wedding anniversary, won’t we?’’ 

‘‘Not unless you quit remembering and begin doing,”’ 
said his wife. ‘‘Really, you must get up or we can’t reach 
the top of Longs Peak and get back before dark.”’ 

‘‘It takes only five hours to make it now, as against 
elght the day we went,’’ answered her husband. Never- 
theless, he crawled out of his sleeping bag and began to 
prepare for the day’s climb. 

A few minutes later he returned from a trip after water 
to report, ‘‘Jack’s on guard! He has suspected us for 
several days and doesn’t intend to miss anything. What 
shall we do with him? Take him along?’’ 

‘‘Tt will probably be the best thing to do. He would 
think that we were silly if we refused,’’ answered Mrs. 
Brown. 
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‘¢Well, if he goes along I shall make him feel silly more 
than once,’’ answered her husband, ‘‘because I claim the 
right to kiss my bride when I please on this day!”’ 

‘‘T am not sure but that he will add to your enjoyment, 
just because he will be such a scandalized and fascinated 
audience!’’ answered his wife. ‘‘How funny Rob was, at 
Jack’s age, about our lovering!’’ 

‘‘George,’’ said his sister, coming to his tent a few 
minutes later, ‘‘ Jack insists that if you climb Longs Peak 
today he is going with you. I judge that he expects to 
shadow you wherever you go. I don’t know how he found 
out about it. His father and I planned to start for the 
top very early this morning in order to take him out of 
your way. We were up and ready, but the guide hasn’t 
come. What shall we do?’’ 

‘‘Oh, let them all come—the whole party,’’ answered 
her brother. ‘‘We don’t care. Our children are a part 
of us as we are today; so they might as well come along, 
and if they do, everyone can. I will blow the horn.”’ 

At the sound of the horn they all came running, Jack’s 
eyes snapping with interest. At the same time the guides 
appeared, leading their horses. ‘‘We thought, in view of 
the weather, that we had better make one party of it,’’ 
they explained. ‘‘There is no telling what we may find 
higher up. If it snows the children will have to turn back. 
Then we will both be needed.’’ 

In a few minutes they were all off, little Alice sitting 
proudly in front of her father on his big horse. She 
held the reins behind his hands. ‘‘I’m a good rider,’? 
she said, with a beaming smile. 
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ASPEN TREES 


The whole party moved off at a good pace along the 
smooth road. ‘‘This valley was called by the Indians 
‘Tahosa,’ ’’ said one of the guides. 

‘‘Ta-ho-sa,’’ repeated Jill. ‘‘That is a pretty word. 
Thank you for telling me.’’ 

‘“Tt means ‘Dwellers in the Mountain Tops,’ ’’ ex- 
plained the guide. ‘‘We are 9000 feet above the level of 
the sea. That seemed very high to the Indians who lived 
on the plains, but sometimes came up here to hunt.’’ 

‘‘Weere there as many pretty flowers here when the 
Indians came, as there are now?’’ asked Jill. 

‘‘Probably more of them,’’ answered the guide. ‘‘In- 
dians seldom picked wild flowers, but they pitched their 
tents near flower meadows. Indian women loved flowers 
and butterflies and birds, and watched them until they 
could make beautiful designs from them. These they 
wove into their cloths, embroidered on their moccasins, 
and painted on their pottery. Little Indian children ran 
through the grass trying to catch the butterflies and eall- 
ing to each other to come and see any especially beauti- 
ful or strange flower, just as white children do, but they 
were taught not to pick the flowers. 

‘‘Hinos Mills, who came out here when he was fourteen 
and lived here all the rest of his life, grew much worried 
because white visitors picked the flowers along the moun- 
tain trails. He put up signs everywhere, asking visitors 
to let flowers grow so that people who came after them 
could enjoy them also. Because he was an interesting 
guide and was always ready to take people over these 
mountains and to explain Nature to them, it soon became 
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understood that no one should pick flowers. That is why 
there are flowers along the trails today. Since the 
government made this a National Park, it is against the 
law to pick flowers, but 
tourists had not done so 
for years before that. 

‘*Many of the little open 
mountain meadows where 
the flowers grow thickly 
were made by the beavers. 
They dam the little 
streams and—’’ 

‘‘T know,’’ interrupted 
Jal ** Jack told: ‘me all 
about it last night, but he 
didn’t know how beavers 
cut down trees; do you?”’ 

‘““Just wait a minute, 
until we get into the aspen 
woods ahead, and I will 
show you,’’ answered the 
guide. ‘‘Now,’’ he added 
a few minutes later, ‘‘we 
shall turn off the trail here 
and find a cut aspen tree. ea A nl ae 
Be careful! Duck your ST iGhteeit ieee) ae 
head where the trees are 
thick. The branches grow low on these aspens and make 
fine switches! You had better ride behind me.’’ 

A few minutes later they halted by the side of a cut- 
off tree near the stream’s edge. ‘‘I saw this yesterday,”’ 
said the guide. ‘‘Some wandering beaver must have cut 
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it and then decided that, after all, the place wasn’t a good 
oneforadam. Notice how pointed the top of the stump 
was cut?’’ 

‘‘And the part that fell off is pointed, too,’’ answered 
Jill. 

‘‘Ves,’’ explained the guide, ‘‘all trees cut down by 
beavers are like that. Beavers have two long, sharp, 
hard front teeth. They gouge out bits of wood with 
them. See the chips? I’ll get you some.”’ 

The guide leaped from his saddle and picked up a hand- 
ful of chips for her. Turning them over, one by one, he 
showed her the tooth marks on them. ‘‘ When they start 
to cut the tree they take out chips over quite a wide band, 
but as they go deeper they cut a narrower and narrower 
band, until finally the notch is only one chip wide. The 
tree falls of its own weight as soon as one side is cut 
deeper than the other.’’ 

‘‘But,’’ asked Jill, ‘Show can beavers get up so high 
from the ground to cut with their teeth?’’ | 

‘‘They stand on their hind feet, grasp the tree trunk 
with their forefeet, lean their weight back on their thick 
flat tails and begin work. As they work they move around 
and around the tree.’’ 

‘‘T know about their tails,’’ exclaimed Jill. ‘‘They slap 
the mud on their dams and houses with them!”’ 

‘‘T have heard that said,’’ answered the guide, ‘‘but I 
doubt it, because I have never seen one do it. They always 
seem to be patting the mud with their forefeet when I 
see them at-work.’’ 

‘‘Oh! it was funny to think of their slapping on the 
mud with their tails, because they could not see what 
they were doing—just like blind people!’’ answered Jill. 
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‘Do you know how long it takes,a beaver to cut down a 
tree—does it take a week?’’ 

“(A week!’? exclaimed the guide, as he remounted. 
‘““They can fell a five-inch aspen in about five minutes! 
Aspen wood is soft and cuts easily. This stump is a little 
more than five inches across, so perhaps it took the beaver 
six or seven minutes to cut it.’ 


Courtesy George Shira III (flashlight photo) 
‘‘They stand on their hind feet’’ 


‘‘My horse got hit lots of times coming through,’’ said 
Jill as they wheeled to return. 

‘<Did you?’’ asked the guide. 

““No,’’? answered Jill. 

When they were again on the trail, their horses pacing 
evenly along the double path, Jill turned to the guide as 
she patted her horse’s neck. ‘‘I got hit that time,’’ 
she said. ‘‘It wasn’t much. A branch jerked my hand off 
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the reins. My horsie was good and just stopped until I 
took hold again.”’ 

‘‘These mountain horses are wise. They understand 
a lot more than people give them credit for understand- 
ing,’? answered the guide. ‘‘Do you want to trot a little? 
As far as the bend in the road, then.’’ The short distance 
was covered quickly. When Jill pulled in her horse she 
turned to the guide with a laugh. ‘*He doesn’t want to 
be stopped,’’ she said as her horse threw his head from 
side to side, impatient to be off again. 

“No, but the climb is long and we must save his 
strength. Itis a bad, bad policy for either men or animals 
to hurry on the climb. People new to the mountains are 
apt to run and play on the first part of the ascent and 
then get sick as they go higher. Then they are unable to 
finish. An old-timer always takes the start slowly and 
does his hurrying when there is need for haste. Here’s 
another hint—don’t hurry coming down, either. New- 
comers are apt to jump most of the way down. Mountain 
folks ease themselves off from rocks, preventing the jar- 
ring of their muscles. Strained muscles get tired soon.’’ 

‘‘The aspen leaves keep moving all the time!’’ said 
Jill, looking back over her shoulder toward the guide, 
who had dropped behind her as the trail became narrower. 

‘‘Ves,’’ called the guide, ‘‘that is why we westerners 
call them ‘quaking aspen.’ In the autumn the leaves turn 
to gorgeous yellows. This path is a path through fairy- 
land, then. The sun on the moving gold leaves makes an 
unreal world!”’ : 

‘‘T wish that I could see it,’’ answered Jill. ‘‘Maybe 
we will. Uncle Dock said last night that we shall be 
back here on our way home. We are going to see all the 
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Parks. There is a road that goes between them. It 
makes a circle and we are going around the circle, so you 
see we will come back here. I hope that you can show us 
things then. I wonder where the rest ‘are?’’ she added, 
turning in her saddle to look back along the trail. 

‘‘T, too, was wondering,’’ answered the guide. ‘‘Jim 
must have stopped to tell them a flower story. He has a 
whole kitful of them. We will wait here. 


TREE ZONES 


‘““Do you see that green tree just ahead, ’? asked the 
guide, after Jill had dismounted. 

‘“Yes, it is a pretty tree,’’ answered Jill. 

colt, " a fir tree,’’ said the guide. ‘‘Most fir trees grow 
a little farther up the mountain side, but a few of them 
wander down here. Some bird or squirrel probably 
brought the seed down here and dropped it. Birds and 
squirrels and the wind plant most of the trees in forests. 
Other animals help a little but not much. Each kind of 
tree likes best to grow in its own place on the moun- 
tain. Firs like it a little higher up better than they do 
here.’’ 

‘“Why?’’ asked Jill. 

‘Because they like weather that is a little cooler,’’ 
answered the guide. ‘‘Look ahead to the top of Longs 
Peak. The ice there means that it is much colder up 
there than it is here. Thatis because it is so much higher. 
We started at 9000 feet above the level of the sea. The 
top of the mountain is 14,255 feet above sea level. That 
means that we will climb over 5000 feet today. Hvery 
thousand feet we go up this mountain brings us into 
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a climate much like that we would find if we went a thou- 
sand miles north. Therefore, every thousand feet up 
brings us to trees similar to those that grow a thousand 
miles north of here. Under those trees we are apt to see 
the same animals that we would find a thousand miles to 
the north, and the birds that nest in the trees are the same 
birds that nest a thousand miles farther north, or else 
they are first cousins to those birds—cousins that prefer 
the same climate. You have heard, have you not, how 
birds fly back and forth between Canada and South Amer- 
ica, south for the winter and north for the summer?’’ 

‘‘Yes,’’? answered Jill, ‘‘I know all about the birds’ 
highways and how we should protect the birds and see 
that they have food and water when they fly so far. We 
mustn’t cut off the trees, because then they would have no 
food or water while they are flying.’’ 

‘‘Some birds have discovered that they can fly up and 
down high mountains instead of flying north and south; 
so in summer they go up the mountain to build their nests, 
and in winter they go down the mountains to eat and grow 
fat,’’ said the guide. 

‘“Why?’’ asked Jill. ‘‘That is funny!’’ 

‘¢Why? Because their ancestors were lazy, I suppose— 
too lazy to fly so far north—and so they stayed here and 
discovered that they could find the same climate, trees, 
berries, and grass seeds by flying a little way up the 
mountain.”’ 

‘‘So that is a birds’ highway, too,’’ laughed Jill, waving 
her hand up the mountain ahead. 

‘‘Yes,’’ explained the guide, ‘‘and, away up near the 
top of this mountain, the plants and animals are those 
that are found near the arctic circle.’’ 
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‘‘Polar bears?’’ asked Jill. 

‘‘No,’’ laughed the guide. ‘‘ Polar bears live only where 
there is an ocean, because they eat seals and walruses. 
You will not find an ocean on the top of Longs Peak! You 
will see ptarmigan, though, before we reach the top. Now 
look up the mountain. Do you see how the trees are 
arranged in bands across the mountain?’’ 

‘“Yes,’’ answered Jill, ‘‘and the bands are different 
colors.”’ 

‘“You mean different shades of green,’’ corrected the 
guide. ‘‘That is because the trees in each band are dif- 
ferent. Do you know why?’’ 

‘“No,’’ answered Jill. 

‘‘Because it grows cooler as the mountain goes up,’’ ex- 
plained the guide. 

‘‘Oh, I understand now!’’ exclaimed Jill, clapping her 
hands. ‘‘And each band is made up of trees that like that 
degree of cold?’’ 

“That is 1t. Scientists call them ‘tree zones.’ ”’ 

‘*T can’t see any trees way up there,’’ said Jill, pointing 
toward the top of the mountain. 

‘‘No, the trees grow less than half the way up from 
our starting point to the mountain top. It is too cold 
above that for them. We call the climate line where trees 
no longer grow the ‘timber line.’ ”’ 

‘‘Tiny willows only a few inches high grow up where it 
is very cold—far above the timber line. Gradually they 
disappear and the rocks are covered with moss and tiny 
plants, scarcely large enough to be seen. These, too, 
disappear as we climb higher. It is too cold up there for 
any plant life. The top of the mountain is bare rock, with 
only ice and snow for covering. 
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‘‘Strange as it may seem, many birds and animals live 
above the timber line, eating the willow twigs and mosses, 
or each other. Where the sun shines on the ice, insects are 
attracted to it, just as they are to bright city ights. Bears 
have learned this, so they wander from one icy place to 
another, licking the insects off the ice.’’ 

‘‘Do birds and animals and bugs ever go visiting 
to zones which are not their own,’’ asked Jill a few min- 
utes later. 

‘‘Yes, indeed they do,’’ answered the guide. ‘‘Every 
spring bears come down from high up in the mountain 
in order to get the first green food. Grass grows green 
down here long before it does up in the bears’ country. 
Rabbits jump their way down the mountain as the weather 
gets cold in the fall and mountain lions and coyotes follow 
them down because they like rabbit meat. 

‘*T hear horses,’’ he added, turning his head to listen. 
‘‘Hop up and we will be ready to go on as soon as they 
can see us,’’ added the guide, holding his hand for her 
to mount. 

‘‘Fip-toe-minnie-go-honey-go-sa! A boom-a-la! A woo- 
hoo!’ cried Jill, as she sprang into the saddle. A second 
later a chorus of voices answered—‘‘ Hip-toe-minnie-go- 
honey-go-sa! A boom-a-la!’’ and the whole party rode 
into sight on the trail below. 

‘‘That is our yell,’’ explained Jill, as she waved to the 
others. ‘‘Dad says that it can be heard for a mile in the 
mountains, so he taught it to us. A man who belonged to 
a mountain club taught it to him when he was a boy.’’ 

Without warning Jill’s horse wheeled and broke into a 
canter on the almost level road ahead. ‘‘He doesn’t want 
the others to get ahead,’’ laughed the guide as he reached 
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her side and slowed her horse, with a hand on its bridle. 
‘They always want to canter on this stretch. Perhaps it 
is because they like the odor of the fir trees ahead or, 
maybe, they anticipate the feeling of the pine needles 
under their feet. I don’t know, but I have learned not to 
yield to their wishes, as there is a sharp climb ahead.’’ 


FIRS AND LODGEPOLE PINES 


‘‘Have you ever seen a fir tree on fire?’’ asked the guide 
as they rode into the home of those trees. 

‘‘No,’? answered Jill. ‘‘I wouldn’t like to, either.’’ 

‘“Well, it is quite a sight,’’ said the guide. ‘‘I saw one 
once. It had been struck by lightning and was burning. 
It blazed all over like a great torch. No other tree looks 
just like it. Sometimes only the top of a fir tree will burn. 
Then it is like a bayberry candle! There is something 
about a fir tree that appeals to people. It grows so tall 
and straight and thick.’’ 

‘‘Like Christmas trees,’’ said Jill. . 

‘“Yes,’’ answered the guide, ‘‘the best Christmas trees 
are fir trees. We always had a fir for Christmas at home, 
but it was not a cut tree. Father bought one with its 
roots in a box. After Christmas we set it outdoors and 
put things on it for the birds and then, in the spring, 
Father planted it. By the time I was twenty there were 
twenty fir trees around our place. I used to call them by 
names. There was the ‘Bunny rabbit’ tree, because I 
received my stuffed bunny on my first Christmas. Then 
came the ‘rubber ball’ tree. The next one was the ‘en- 
gine and cars’ tree. After that they were the ‘velocipede, ’ 
the ‘alphabet blocks—the cut out kind,’ and so on. The 
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last tree was the ‘going-to-Europe-for-the-summer’ tree. 
Then Father died and there were no more trees planted. 
I spent my Christmases elsewhere.”’ 

As he talked, they rode near some tall, thin- looking 
trees. ‘‘Those are lodgepole pines,’’ explained the guide. 
‘Their best-loved home is just above here, but they will 
grow almost anywhere that isn’t altogether too cold or 
too hot.’’ 

‘‘Once on a time,’’ he continued, ‘‘the fir trees grew up 
the mountain farther than they do now, but a forest fire 
killed a great many of them and left wide open spaces 
between the rest. Because they were left standing alone, 
they got more sunshine and so they grew faster. That is 
why they are so large here. Later lodgepole pines grew 
up around them. 

‘“Notice how slender the lodgepole pines are for their 
height! The Indians cut them for tepee poles. That is 
the way they got their name. They are the pioneers 
among trees. They are willing to grow on burned-over 
ground where no other trees could grow. Aspen and 
willows will grow on burned-over ground, if it is moist, 
but the lodgepole pine will grow where it is dry, and 
most burned-over ground is dry. See how closely the 
lodgepoles grow together?’’ added the guide as they 
entered a grove of them. 

‘“Yes,’’ answered Jill, ‘‘and it is dark in here, and there 
aren’t many flowers foe ae 

‘“No, the trees shade the ground, and the needles from 
the trees smother out the flower plants, but the needles 
hold the moisture and after a long, long time trees which 
need more moisture begin to grow.’’ 
~ “How do they get planted in the needles,’’ asked Jill. 
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‘“Perhaps the wind blows a seed and lets it fall between 
two trees. Then along comes a bear. He begins to dig 
for a mountain rat. He scatters the needles every way 
with his feet and nose and, in his last mad thrust for the 
rat, he throws some of the needles—not many, just a few— 
back onto the bare ground he has uncovered. With those 
few needles he throws the tree seed onto the bare ground. 
There it grows. Other trees are planted in similar ways. 
After many years they have grown taller than the lodge- 
pole pines. Then they shade the lodgepoles and kill them. 
After the pines die, the wind and snow break them down. 
Then the sun shines on the ground again, and grass 
and flowers begin to grow. Do you understand? These 
lodgepoles around us are making the ground ready for 
a new fir-tree forest. When you are an old, old woman, 
if you come here there will be fir trees along this part of 
thevtrail.’’ 

‘‘Maybe the wind won’t bring the fir seeds or the bears 
won’t plant them—’’ suggested Jill. 

‘‘But they have already !’’ exclaimed the guide. ‘‘Look 
at the baby firs scattered all through the pines. Don’t 
you see those little green tufts just a few inches high? 
Those are baby firs.’’ 

‘‘But how do the lodgepole pines get planted?’’ asked 
Jill after she had ridden some distance, counting the baby 
firs as she went. 

‘‘See all the little cones on the lodgepole pine 
branches?’’ asked the guide. 

‘‘Yes,’’? answered Jill, looking. ‘‘They are so close 
together they get in each other’s way!’’ 

‘‘Hivery year,’’ explained the guide, ‘‘the lodgepole 
pine trees make more cones. Some of them fall off, but 
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most of them hang onto the tree. Each little cone is 
covered with thick scales. Draw your horse off the trail!’’ 
he added. | 

As he spoke the guide pulled back on the reins and 
reached for a cone over his head. His horse rose on his 
hind feet. The guide grasped the cone, and the horse 
whirled around in a complete circle. As a consequence, 
the branch on which the cone grew was twisted around 
and the cone broke off with a snap. The branch flew back 
into place with a crack like a whip. 

‘“Whoa, there!’’ cried the guide as the horse started to 
make another circle. ‘‘Here!’’ he added, holding the cone 
out for Jill to take. ‘‘I need two hands for this circus 
performer! He is trying to show off his cowboy train- 
ing 19? | 

Jill reached for the cone, but it dropped between them. 
At once the guide’s horse reversed and stood on his front 
feet. 

‘‘Look here, old boy!’’ cried the guide. ‘‘You settle 
down or you’ll feel something!”’ 

As though he knew the time for play was over, the horse 
at once gave a snort, dropped his hind feet, jerked his 
head, came to a standstill and looked around innocently 
at his rider, as much as to say, ‘‘ Did you speak?’’ 

‘‘You’re an old fraud!’’ exclaimed the guide. ‘‘I ought 
to chastise you!’’ 

‘““That was funny!’’ exclaimed Jill. ‘‘I wish he would 
do it again. Did it feel funny to be bounced up one way 
and then the other?’’ 

““Mo tell the truth, I like it!’’ answered the guide. ‘‘I 
was the cowboy who trained him! Now let’s see that 
cone—’’ 
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‘Oh, I’m sorry,’’ answered Jill. ‘‘I dropped it. I 
mean, I didn’t get it. But don’t bother to get another one. 
I can see the scales on the cones.’’ 

‘Do you know what is hidden under each little scale?’’ 
asked the guide as they moved forward again. 

‘“Seeds,’’ answered Jill. ‘‘I know, but I have never 
seen them.’’ | 

—** Under each little scale of a lodgepole pine cone there 
is a seed with one wing. When it comes out of the cone 
it goes whirling around in the wind, because of that one 
wing, but it does not get out of the cone easily. It is shut 
in tight by the scale, and the scale is fastened down with 
a sort of wax or gum, so that it can’t open until a forest 
fire comes.’’ 

‘Does it just wait and wait for a fire!’’ exclaimed Jill. 

‘‘Apparently,’’ answered the guide. ‘‘When a forest 
fire comes the heat melts the wax and the lttle winged 
- seeds float out and dance in the wind until they finally 
drop to the ground. There the wind covers them with 
warm.ashes. The fire has warmed the ground, and since 
lodgepole pine seeds like warm ground as well as warm 
covers, they soon begin to grow.’’ 

‘‘Hires are nice to them, aren’t they?’’ asked Jill. 

‘<TIn that way—yes, but they are bad for all other trees 
and fires burn up many lodgepole pines. <As a rule it is 
the heat from their burning that opens the cones on those 
that are left. I think almost any sort of tree is prettier 
than a lodgepole pine. I like forests where flowers grow 
and into which the sun shines, better than these dark silent 
forests, where the horses’ hoofs sink into the thick bed 
of needles. They always remind me of coyotes, perhaps 
because the first time I went through a lodgepole pine — 
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forest I saw a coyote—the first one I had ever seen. It 
rather frightened me. I felt that I could not get away 
from it if it took a notion to come toward me.’’ 

‘‘T like to ride a horse on these needles,’’? answered 
Jill, ‘‘but the woods are lonesome—I think so too. What 
happens after the warm ashes have covered the little one- 
winged seeds?’’ 

‘‘They start to grow and, in just a few years, the 
burned-over ground is covered with a little forest of baby 
pine trees. Just imagine how many seeds there are shut 
up in the cones on any one of these trees! There are so 
many that thousands of little baby trees may have the 
Same mother tree.”’ 

‘*You notice that we are climbing all the time?’’ asked 
the guide a few minutes later. 

‘*Yes,’’? answered Jill. ‘‘If I were blind I would know 
that because I keep slipping back in my saddle.’’ 

‘‘And is the breeze coming up the mountain or going 
down it?’’ asked the guide. 

‘‘Maybe it isn’t either now,’’ answered Jill, ‘‘but back 
there it was blowing up. I noticed because the leaves 
in the aspen woods ran up the road ahead of us.’’ 

‘*T am of the opinion that the wind was blowing up the 
mountain when the fire came that killed so many of the 
firs. If that opinion is correct, then all of these trees grew 
from seeds that were pulled up the mountain by the wind. 
You see, the wind would send the fire up, and the fire 
would pull air after it, making a stronger wind, so that the 
little winged seeds could be carried some distance up the 
mountain,’’ said the guide. 

‘Why do you think that the wind was blowing up hill 
when the fire came?’’ asked Jill. 
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‘Because the lodgepole pines are closer together be- 
low than they are above. That would be true if a wind 
from below were scattering them,’’ answered the guide. 

‘‘T think that was an interesting story. Thank you 
for telling me,’’ said Jill as she turned to wave to her 
mother, who was following some distance behind. 

‘¢‘T think Mother likes the woods,’’ said Jill. ‘‘See how 
easy she is riding? If she didn’t enjoy them she would 
come up with us or go back where the other guide is telling 
things. Mother lkes sort of lonely things and places— 
lonely cats and people and hills. She says they make her 
heart feel big! I guess that I am too little to understand; 
do you?”’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ answered the guide, looking back at Mrs. Cate 
roll, ‘‘I understand—and hate it!’’ 

‘“T think,’’ said Jill, ‘‘that the Indians must have liked 
these woods. Indians wouldn’t make any sound here.’’ 

‘‘Neither do rabbits,’’ answered the guide, pointing. 

Fleet as an arrow, a rabbit crossed the trail in front 
of them. 

‘‘Something is after it!’’ explained the guide. ‘*Other- 
wise it would not have come so close to us.’’ 

‘““What?’’ asked Jill. 

‘‘A fox, probably,’’ answered the guide, ‘‘although it 
may be a coyote or even a wolf. It won’t come into sight 
while we are here, whatever it is, but that is why I dislike 
these woods. What chance have rabbits or other little 
woods people in open forests like these, against the big 
animals that catch them for food?’’ 

‘‘Isn’t the sunlight glorious after the dark forest!’’ 
he exclaimed a few minutes later as they emerged from 
the dense growth into a burned-over area. ‘‘See!’? said 
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the guide, pointing. ‘“Those are young lodgepole pines 
starting a new forest.’’ 


CASCADES AND OUZELS 


‘‘T hear waterfalls!’’ exclaimed Jill as they rode on. 

‘‘Yes,’’ answered the guide. ‘‘T'here are cascades just 
ahead. The water falls over ledges of rock there. We 
will see them in a few minutes and maybe you will see an 
ouzel there too.”’ 

‘“What’s an ouzel?’’ laughed Jill. ‘‘That’s a funny 
name !”’ 

‘¢An ouzel is a little brown bird that lives around cas- 
cades,’’ explained the guide. ‘‘Any place where the water 
is broken into spray by hitting against rocks, is a place 
where an ouzel might enjoy living. They sing almost 
all the time, diving into the stream after bugs, and, flying 
over the surface of the ice-cold water, they beat it into 
foam with their wings. The colder the water the better 
they seem to like it! They shake the water off from their 
wings in showers of shining diamonds. And they sing 
and sing! Sometimes they fly in and out of the spray from 
the cascades as they sing, apparently just for the fun of it. 

‘‘They belong to this tree zone, but sometimes they go 
higher,’’ he added as they came in sight of the cascades. 

‘‘There is an ouzel now!’’ he exclaimed as they rode 
near. ‘‘Pull in your horse and I will help you down so 
that you can watch it.’’ 

‘‘Look!’’ cried Jill as she stood near the edge of the 
little mountain stream. ‘‘He sings and then jumps for 
a water bug and begins to sing again as soon as he has 
swallowed it. Watch him!’’ 
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‘‘You’ll find them everywhere you go on this trip— 
all through our western mountains, doing just that,’’ he 
answered. ‘‘I always feel happier after watching them.’’ 

‘‘Where do they live—I mean where do they build their 
nests?’’ asked Jull. 

‘*Between the rocks where the spray will keep them 
wet,’’ answered the guide. ‘‘They like to be wet all the 
time !’’ 

‘‘Don’t they ever catch cold?’’ asked Jill. 

‘“No,’’ said the guide, ‘‘ because they never get wet!’’ 

‘“What?’’ exclaimed Jill. ‘‘I—I—guess I don’t under- 
stand. They get wet in the water, don’t they, or is it a 
riddle?’’ 

‘‘They get wet on the outside, but their feathers are 
so tight on their bodies that the water doesn’t go through 
them, therefore their bodies do not get wet. It is one of 
Nature’s best riddles, I think,’’ answered the guide. — 

‘¢ Jack,’’ cried Jill, running to meet him as the rest of 
the party rode up. ‘‘I have a riddle for you—the bestest 
best riddle you ever heard!”’ ! 

‘Tell it!’’ urged her brother. 

‘What is that which gets wet all the time and yet is 
never wet?’’ asked Jill. 


UP TO THE TIMBER LINE 


‘‘We will start again now,’’ said the guide who had 
ridden with Jill, as he held his hand for her to mount. 
‘‘Go slowly over the stones. Let your horse take his time. 

‘*Now,’’ he said, when they were again winding along 
an easy grade of the trail, ‘‘the trees and birds are those 
you would see were you to go to Canada. Here are the 
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beautiful Engelmann spruce trees and the birds that 
usually go to Canada for the summer. It is early in the 
season yet, so not many of the birds have come, but a 
mouth from now the trees will be full of warblers and be- 
fore that the wrens and the thrushes will have come. 

‘‘T like the Engelmann spruces. I especially like the 
effect when the sun shines on the silvery blue of their 
green. In the summer they are filled with the twitter of 
birds at sunset, unseen birds. In August and late July the 
peep of baby birds can be heard, but the tree has such 
dense branches that it is very hard to see the birds in 
their hiding places. The pushing aside of a branch sends 
a quiver all through the tree and warns the old birds. 
Such a chattering and scolding as they do set up then!”’ 

‘‘Look at that tree right over there,’’ said Jill, point- 
ing. ‘‘There is a bird on it—a blue-gray bird.’’ 

‘““That’s the Rocky Mountain bluejay,’’ explained the 
guide. ‘‘ We call him the ‘Camp Robber’ because he steals 
our food if we turn our backs for one minute! It is bigger 
than the bluejay you have known, but it is not so blue.”’ 

‘<Spring beauties!’’ exclaimed Jill a few minutes later. 
‘¢ A whole little field of them.’’ | 

‘“Yes,’’ answered the guide, ‘‘and day by day other 
spring flowers will bloom here. Spring creeps up the 
mountain side. Flowers that bloom down by the hotels 
the latter part of May, bloom here in June. We are now 
over a thousand feet higher than we were when we started 
this morning. Come back in three weeks and this will be 
a riot of color!’’ * 

‘‘There is another kind of tree over there,’’ said Jill, 
pointing across the spring beauty patch, ‘‘a kind we 
haven’t seen yet.’’ 
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‘‘They are limber pines,’’ explained the guide, as he 
stopped so that their horses could rest a minute. ‘‘That 
is their zone. Hngelmann spruces grow among them. I 
like this part of the trip, where the two very different 
kinds of trees are scattered on rock ledges, better than 
any other part. As we climb higher the Engelmann 
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‘“¢The cold says, ‘This far and no farther? ’’ 


spruces grow shorter and shorter. Soon they become 
strangers in a strange, cold land, where they do not thrive 
well. They get along better in the gullies where it is. 
moist and where they are protected somewhat from the 
cold winds. On the dry and windy places the limber pine 
trees do better, but even they grow smaller and smaller 
as they try to march up the mountain.’’ 

Up there the trees and the cold keep up a constant 
fight. The cold says, ‘This far and no farther,’ and the 
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BERTHOUD PASS 


‘‘The long battle line between the trees and the weather’’ 
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trees say, ‘A little farther—a little farther—one foot 
or one yard farther!’ ‘You come any farther,’ says the 
weather, ‘and I’ll cut your heads off. I’ll make dwarfs 
of you. I’ll twist you and tear you and freeze you!’ ‘But 
I’ll hang on with my roots,’ answers the tree. Thus the 
battle goes, year after year. 

‘‘T’ll show you a photo of the timber line on the west 
side of the mountains, south of here. See how the trees 
thin out? You’ll take that road south after you leave this 
Park. Then you will see the long battle line between the 
trees and the weather. Today you will get a close-up view 
of a little of it.’’ 

‘‘TIs there a timber line on both sides of the moun- 
tains?’ asked Jill. 

‘“Yes, on both sides of every high mountain,’’ answered 
the guide. ‘‘You will see it everywhere on your trip. 
On southern mountains the cold weather wins only the 
tops of the mountains, but as you go north you will find 
the timber line lower and lower on the mountains, until, 
in the far north, the trees fight for the lower slopes just 
above the plains.’’ 

For an hour they climbed up through the pine trees. 
Once they stopped to look at a tree that leaned far over, 
as though pushed over, so that it could not grow straight. 

‘What makes it that way?’’ asked Jill. 

‘“‘The wind,’’ answered the guide. ‘‘It comes down 
through that opening in the rocks above and, by con- 
stantly pushing against the tree as it grows, it prevents 
it from growing upright. I sympathize with it, because 
more than once the wind, coming through there, has made 
it impossible for me to stand up straight.’’ 

They paused as a rabbit dashed across the road, and 
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then turning, dashed back in the direction from which it 
had come. As they watched, a mother deer and her baby 
passed through the forest. 

‘‘She has brought her 
baby up to higher 
ground,’’ explained the 
guide, ‘‘away from flies 
and mosquitoes perhaps, 
or perhaps she has felt 
that there was danger 
from some animal where 
they were. See how slowly 
she moves? The baby is 
young, evidently. The 
mother was probably born 
in this Park and so has no 
fear of us. Some of the 
men around here say that 
mother deer bring their 
young close to the roads in 
order to teach them not to 
fear men, but I suspect 
that if they do it on pur- 
- pose it is because they 
have learned that moun- 
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‘Took!’ cried Jill after a while. ‘‘That tree has all its 
arms on one side!’’ She pointed to a tree a little way off 
the path. They had climbed so high that the trees were 
quite thinly scattered and not very tall. 
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‘“Yes,’’ said the 
guide, ‘‘and over 
there is another 
one, and there are 
a lot more of them 
just above us.”’ 

‘“They look so 
—so—so seared !”’ 
said Jill. ‘* What 
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answered the guide. ‘‘All their lives the wind has been. 
throwing dust, made out of little bits of stone,against their. 
upper sides during dry weather and sharp little bits of ice 
against the same side dur- 
ing cold weather, so every 
bud that ventured forth on 
that side has been torn to 
pieces before it could grow 
into a branch. Even the 
bark has been cut away 
from many trees. We will 
wait here for the others 
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them. . ‘<The most photographed tree 
in the world’’ 


‘‘Sometimes,’’ said the 
guide after they had looked at several trees, ‘‘trees like 
these are found below timber line. See, here is a photo- 
graph of one. It is called ‘The Most Photographed Tree 
in the World,’ because people have so admired its brave 
struggle to live. Down in Wild Basin south of here there 
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is an old pine with its roots exposed for twenty-five feet. 
The seed that grew into that tree was dropped into a crack 
in a rock and sprouted there. Its root crept along the 
crack, hunting for food. Year after year it crept along, 
finding enough to keep the tree alive, but not much more. 
Finally it found food down below somewhere, so that the 
tree was able to grow alittle. Now the rains have washed 
away the rock from around the upper twenty-five feet of 
the root.”’ . 

‘But how can the tree eat when its root is out in the 
air like that?’’ asked Jill, as she bent over the photograph 
which the guide had sorted out of the bundle of photo- 
graphs in his pocket. | 

‘“It eats with the end of its root, which is way down 
somewhere in the rocks. This part is now just tubes 
through which the food comes up to the trunk of the tree,’’ 
explained the guide. 


THE TIMBER LINE 


When the party was again together the two guides 
went off a little way and spoke in low tones, looking 
toward the mountain top as they did so. Rob and Jack, 
watching them, began to guess what they were saying. 

‘“‘Tt’s snowing up there,’’ said Rob. ‘‘See how gray- 
white the clouds are? Do you suppose that they will not 
let us go, after all?”’ 

‘‘T’m going to climb that peak before I leave here, if we 
have to stay in this Park a week,’’ answered Jack. 

‘*Yes you are!—~7f your father lets you and if my father 
lets us stay over. Don’t forget that he is managing this 
trip,’’? answered Rob. 
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‘‘That’s right, Rob,’’ said Jack’s father, joining them. 
‘‘We do as your father says, but we sometimes try to 
influence what he says. I feel as Jack does about this 
climb. I would not feel satisfied to go on without making 
it. In spite of that fact, I can’t go today. Alice is tired 
and Bertha and I claim her for our child today, so we will 
turn back here. Jill will go back with us,’’ he added. 

‘We think,’’ said one of the guides, as they rejoined 
the group, ‘‘that the older girl might be able to make it. 
At any rate, with the two of us she will be safe, and I will 
bring her back if it is not best to go on with her.’’ 

‘‘Please, please, mother, daddy, I want to go ’way 
up to the top, too! I am only two years younger than 
Jack, so I ought to go where he goes,’’ begged Jill. 

‘“‘Don’t worry, Bertha,’’ said her brother, ‘‘I’ll keep 
an eye on her even if this is our anniversary day. We 
appreciate your taking care of our baby.’’ 

‘‘No,’’ said his sister, shaking her head, ‘‘I won’t bother 
you avid her today.’’ 

‘‘But I haven’t bothered anybody yet,’’ Staten Jill. 
‘‘We beat everybody, everywhere, and I. am not the least 
little tiny bit tired !’’ 

‘But, dear, you are only half way up to the top. The 
other half is the hard part. Your nice horse has carried 
you this far, but he can’t go much farther. Then you 
would have to climb. You wait and go with us some other 
time. Perhaps you can do it when we come back here 
several months from now. You see, daughter, your aunt 
and uncle want to lag along the way today because this is 
their wedding birthday, so we mustn’t spoil their party.’’ 

‘‘Hum!’ exclaimed her brother, ‘‘We don’t lag much 
more than do these boys. We can’t get rid of them!’’ 
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‘“Why, Uncle Dock, did you want to get rid of us?’’ 
exclaimed Jack, looking surprised and hurt. ‘‘Why did 
you want to get rid of us?’’ he persisted. , 

‘“You’ll make a good actor,’’ laughed Rob, poking him 
in the side. ‘‘You’re caught at your little game, and you 
might as well admit it and leave them alone the rest of 
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the time. They can have one guide and we can have 
one. How’s that, Father?’’ 

‘That will suit us,.son,’’ answered his father. ‘‘Start 
on now. “We will’ see the down-goers off before we 
Start up.’’ | 

Soon the boys and thoin: guide were climbing far above 
the others. ‘‘Watch the ground around Pra ce suggested 7 
the guide as they moved forward, slowly passing to the 
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south of Timber-Line Cabin, with .its~ scrubby tree 
neighbors. ‘‘This region is like that around Hudson’s 
-Bay—the same plants, flowers, birds, and animals.’’ 

The boys were keenly interested in the rapid decrease 
in the height of the trees. Great Engelmann spruces were 
here reduced to crouching mats behind boulders. ‘‘The 
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wind shears off their tops so that they can not grow. 
‘Look at the size of their trunks compared to their tops. 
That gives you some idea of their age,’’ said the guide. 
‘‘Heavy snows in winter have matted down all the sum- 
mer’s growth which was not torn off by the wind.”’ 

‘‘How old is that one?’’ asked Rob, pointing. 

‘‘Oh, perhaps a hundred years old, perhaps several 
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hundred. I can’t tell. In some places these trees and 
dwarf willows form thick mats, so closely woven that 
they can support a man’s weight, although if the man 
were to break through it would be a struggle to get out 
and his clothes would be pretty well torn before he suc- 
ceeded. In the winter, they are good places to avoid, be- 
cause grizzly bears often choose them for their winter 
homes, crawling in between boulders under them. Wolves 
and mountain lions also use them for homes, but of course 
they do not go to bed for the whole winter as do bears.”’ 

‘‘Grizzly bears, wolves, mountain lions!’’ exclaimed 
Jack. ‘‘Am I reading a picture book?’’ 

‘‘Tf you roamed these mountains as much as I do, you 
would see your picture book moving along the rocks and 
through the bushes,’’ answered the guide. ‘‘Last week 
I brought a fat woman up here. She was afraid of meet- 
ing some wild animal and kept asking me if I thought that 
it was really safe to go on! [ wonder what she would have 
done had she seen what I saw!’’ 

‘“What?’’? asked both Jack and Rob. 

‘A bear with her two cubs. They got onto our trail 
and followed us for a long distance. Bears seem to take 
great pleasure in doing that when they think anyone 
is afraid! I was as nervous as could be for fear she would 
look around. I don’t know what I would have done with © 
her if she had fainted. She must have weighed two hun- 
dred and fifty!’’ 

‘‘And didn’t she look around?’’ asked Jack. 

‘‘No, there were Rocky Mountain sheep on the rocks 
above. I got her interested in watching them and then 
I went back and drove the bears away. I put her in a cor- 
ner between two rocks; so she didn’t see me slip back.’’ 
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‘Are there always Rocky Mountain sheep on the 
rocks?’’ asked Jack. 

‘‘They are almost always here early in the season 
like this. We call them ‘Big Horns.’ They live up on 
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‘fA great Big Horn ram walked out’’ 


the high rocks, where the winds keep the snow swept off, 
so that they can eat the scattered patches of grass and 
serub willows that grow in the niches.”’ 
‘‘What do they do when it storms,’’ asked Rob. 
‘‘Bunch together in the shelter of a rock and stay 
there. Sometimes the snowdrifts completely cover them 
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and they are buried for days. When the storm is over 
they buck their way out,’’ answered the guide. 

‘‘But don’t they starve?’’ asked Jack. 

‘‘Some of them do and the weaker ones die. Some 
that live through the storm aren’t strong enough to buck 
their way out; so they die from exhaustion. The mountain 
lion is out in all kinds of weather looking for his chance 
to get them. He likes sheep meat better than anything 
else and is always sneaking up on the flocks even when 
the weather is good, but when they are helpless—then he 
gets busy!’’ 

As he finished speaking he drew in his rein. ‘‘Look!’’ 
he exclaimed, pointing. ‘‘Watch that point of gray 
granite.”’ 

As they looked a great Big Horn ram walked out onto 
the point and stood, head up, as if on guard. Then he 
turned his head from side to side, moved forward to the 
edge of the ledge, paused a second and then leaped off, 
forelegs stiff, hind legs drawn up under him. With a 
thump he hit on the ledge below, his forelegs still held 
stiffly, so that his shoulders heaved from the thrust of his 
landing. Instantly he drew up his hind legs for another 
spring still farther down, then paused, looking in every 
direction, apparently uneasy. Finally he leaped. At 
once a ewe leaped from the point above to the ledge where 
he had been. A streak of tawny color flashed through the 
air, but the ewe had again leaped, following her leader 
down the precipice. The tawny form slipped out of sight. 
‘*A lion,’’ whispered the guide. A second ewe poised for 
the leap from the point, but some signal or fear held 
her back. 

‘Look down!’’ cried the guide. Turning their eyes 
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- downward, the boys saw the old ram leap for a shoulder 
of rock above and beyond him and then scramble up over 
scarcely jutting ledges to the top of the cliff. A minute 
later the whole band of sheep, with the Big Horn in the 
lead, dashed away from the cliff point, leaped a small 
gorge, and were gone out of sight! 

‘‘T say!’’ exclaimed Jack. ‘‘I don’t see how they stuck 
onto those places long enough to leap again.”’ 

‘“You should watch them come down a water-worn 
crack in a sheer precipice where there is no possible sup- 
port,’’ said the guide. ‘‘They dive off, but they direct the 
jump so that a foot can be thrust out to hit the opposite 
wall. That throws them over to the opposite side, where 
another foot is thrust out to hit that wall. In that way 
they go down, touching first one wall and then the other— 
thus breaking the fall, until at last they drop to the rocks 
below. Where the descent 1s over a precipice, and there - 
are ledges, but they are too small to stand on for even 
a second, sheep will leap for them and leap away before 
their full weight has come on the foot that touches them. 
They leap from ledge to ledge in this way without any 
perceptible pause. The lambs will leap farther and 
faster than the old ones and bounce when they land.”’ 

‘¢What became of the lion?’’ asked Jack. 

‘‘He went around the cliff while you were watching 
the sheep leap that gorge. The chances are that he is 
a mile away by now, intent on getting his supper from 
another band, unless he has happened to run across a 
mouse or a ptarmigan. You are lucky to have seen him. 
Few tourists see either sheep or lions. A week or two 
from now both will probably have gone to quieter places 
in the forests to the south.’’ 
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‘“Do grizzly bears eat sheep, too?’’ asked Jack, riding 
as near the guide as he could. 

‘““No. Once Enos Mills saw a bear digging for mice. A 
band of sheep were headed his way, so that they would 
meet the bear on the ledge. Mr. Mills waited to see 
what would happen. The sheep paused and then moved 
up close and stood watching the digging. They were 
so interested that they moved closer and closer—too close 
to please the bear, who scattered them and sent them on 
their way with a ‘woof’ and a dash toward them. Then 
he returned to his digging.’’ * 

As they talked they crossed the soft, spongy alpine 
earpet along the side of Mount Washington and drew 
up in front of a field covered with rocks. ‘‘This is called 
‘Boulder Field,’ ’’ said the guide. ‘‘We can go only half 
way across it on our horses. You will have to carry your- 
selves the rest of the way. I’ll show you how to fasten 
your horses. The path across the field is marked with 
cairns.’’ 

‘“What are cairns?’’ asked Jack. 

‘*Stones piled up in pyramids to show the way,’’ an- 
swered the guide. ‘‘No one ever touches one of those 
stones. Itis the unwritten law of the waste places. Don’t 
leave one cairn until you can see the next one. That is 
always a safe rule. When it snows or storms it may save 
your life or, at least, keep you from getting lost.’’ 


LONGS PEAK RECEIVES HER GUESTS 


‘‘Later in the season you could see here and there 
a beautiful gentian or a Rocky Mountain columbine if 
*The Rocky Mountain Wonderland, by ENos Miuus, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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you watched,’’ said the guide when, having tied their 
horses in the center of Boulder Field, they started up on 
foot. ‘‘It is a little early for them at this height now, but 
there are other flowers, although not many of them. Later, 
also, this soft green carpet over which we have been 
traveling will blaze with colors. From here up, the flowers 
are of the sorts that bloom around the arctic circle. Some 
of the tiny blue-bells are so tiny that they can be seen only 
with a magnifying glass—the whole plant being less than 
a half inch high!”’ 

‘*What’s that?’’ exclaimed Jack. 

‘“What?’’ asked Rob, stopping. 

‘‘Something moved over there,’’ said Jack, pointing. 

‘“Ptarmigan,’’ explained the guide. 

‘“What’s a ptarmigan?’’ asked Jack. 

‘“A white bird,’’ answered Rob. 

‘White in winter but gray in summer,’’ corrected the 
guide. ‘‘They are first cousins to the arctic ptarmigan. 
They live up here just below the peaks. They feed on the 
buds of scrub willows which grow only a few inches high. 
It is always hard to see them, because, wherever they 
are, they look like their surroundings. In their summer 
plumage of gray they do not show against the gray rocks, 
and against the patches of snow they look like rocks. In 
their winter plumage of white they do not show against 
the new-fallen snows.’’ | 

‘‘ Just a minute,’’ said the guide as he and the boys 
reached the end of the great boulder field over which 
they had been winding their way for a mile. He left 
them and climbed up to the great rock wall above. 

‘‘Now come,’’ he called down, and the boys serambled 
up to look through a break in the wall. 
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‘“Tt’s the other side of the mountains,’’ exclaimed Jack 
as they looked through into Glacier Gorge, where many 
lakes lay like mirrors, reflecting the rocky walls above 
them. Over these walls tumbled water in cascades and 
in falls. Far below them the foot of the gorge lay hidden 
in shadows. <As they looked, a mass of new snow broke 
from the rock walls with a loud crack and went hurling 
down into the canyon. Hitting the rocks, it broke into a 
cloud of snow dust and went tearing its way further 
down, a streamer of white snow dust trailing after it, 
while the mountain walls boomed with the echo of its 
passing. 

‘‘T wouldn’t care to be in the path of that,’’ said Jack, 
emphatically. ‘‘It would bury a person before he knew 
that it was coming!”’ 

‘*Yes, and once buried, there would be almost no chance 
of that person being found until the snow melted the 
next summer,’’ answered the guide. | 

‘‘T suppose that it will sound silly to you, sir,’’ said 
Rob, ‘‘but as it went down I wanted all over to be riding 
on it!’’ 

‘‘It would almost certainly have been riding to your 
death,’’ answered the guide, ‘‘although Enos Mills once 
rode one. You remember how steep the east face of 
this peak is? It’s a precipice 2300 feet high. Enos Mills 
was the first man to go down that, so far as we know. 
Our best mountaineers do it every summer now (and last 
summer a woman did it) but they have guides to lead 
them. Enos Mills had to make his own way. As he neared 
the bottom he heard a ripping and booming sound. An 
avalanche of snow was headed toward him! Fortunately 
its crest passed just below him. At the same time he 
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became aware of more snow coming. Fearing that it 
would catch him, he leaped onto the top of the avalanche 
that was passing and rode it, lying face down, to the hot- 
tom, where he was thrown off. It was a race with death 
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‘*A narrow ledge on the other side of the mountain’? 
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at the landing. Had he struck a boulder or been buried, 
no one would have known where to look for him.’’ 

‘“We had better be moving on,’’ added the guide. 
‘‘Watch every step and don’t roll rocks! Plant your feet 
firmly and move slowly. Take your time.’’ 

They passed through the Keyhole and entered the 
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Narrows—a narrow ledge on the other side of the moun- 
tain. The rock wall rose sheer above them. It dropped 
sheer below them. One by one they moved off along 
the ledge that ran forward and up. 

‘‘Took out across the country if you look anywhere ex- 
cept at your feet,’’ warned the guide, ‘‘don’t look down!”’ 

Stopping to rest with their backs pressed against the 
rock wall and their feet buried in snow, they watched the 
snow clouds rising and falling over the mountain peaks 
to the west. Then, moving on, they floundered through 
snow banks to their knees, with wind-blown ice cutting 
their faces. At the end of the ledge they again rested. 
Patting his cold nose with his snow-laden woolen glove, 
the guide explained,—‘‘The winds over the mountains 
are usually from the west. They are so strong that they 
blow most of the snow off the west side of the mountains, 
over the top, to drop it on the east side; so the west slopes 
are free from snow except in pockets like this ledge. The 
snow that hit your faces wasn’t falling snow. It was 
snow that had fallen—perhaps last night—picked up by 
the wind and hurled toward the mountain top.”’ 

Finally they came to the last climb. Before them 
rose the steep-pitched slope of bare rock which led to 
the top of the mountain. ‘‘The same wind that hurled 
the snow at us swept it clean,’’ explained the guide. 

Jack looked at the steep slope rising above him and 
then, shaking his head, he drawled, ‘‘I’ll not be an or- 
dinary Jack if I get up that mountain roof! I'll have 
qualified as a steeple-jack!”’ 

A few minutes later, panting but triumphant, the boys 
stood on top of the mountain. ‘‘ Better lie down and rest,’’ 
suggested the guide, dropping full length on the rocks. 
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‘‘Now,’’ said Jack, ‘‘I know that my childhood picture 
book was wrong. It showed a pointed rock with two men 
clinging together, barely able to stand on the point. 
Under it were the words, ‘A mountain top.’ There is 
room enough here so that we can all lie full length and 
look off without watching our feet.’’ 

“‘The sky is clearing,’’ said the guide. ‘‘In a few 
minutes the sun will be out. Then you can see places over 
a hundred miles away. Out to the east are the Great 
Plains. From high mountain peaks the Indians watched 
for migrating herds of buffaloes. Signal fires sent the 
word of their coming far and wide, so that the Indian 
hunters were always ready to receive them. When the 
white settlers began moving west, watchers on the moun- 
tains could see the long lines of covered wagons crawling 
across the plains days before they reached the moun- 
tains. No wonder that they found themselves so often 
trapped by the Indians, who had such warning and could 
pick their place and time for attack! As the Indians 
watched them, they watched these mountains, guiding 
their course for a hundred miles and more by them. 

‘“‘Twelve miles to the north,’’ continued the guide as 
they stood together after a brief rest, ‘‘is Specimen 
Mountain. It is just north of the Fall River Road, which 
you will take over the mountains when you leave the 
Park. Milner Pass is the highest point on that road. 
Specimen Mountain is north of that. You can see its 
round head rising above you as you cross. It is the great 
sheep pasture of the mountains. There the sheep go to 
lick the salty earth around an old lava flow.’’ 

‘“Why?’? asked Jack. 

‘‘Because sheep must have salt, just as people must 
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have it, in order to be well,’’ answered the guide. ‘‘Buf- 
faloes also needed it and so do deer. Cutting wild animals 
off from salt licks is one of the meanest ways of getting 
rid of them. As a rule each sort of wild animal has its 
favorite place to go. Specimen Mountain is the Big 
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Photo by H. T. Cowling. Courtesy Nat. Park Serv. 
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Horn’s resort. Tourists can almost always see sheep 
there. They travel in bands under the lead of a big ram. 
Fach band has its favorite feeding ground, but they unite 
there for the purpose of getting salt. 

‘‘North of Specimen Mountain are other mountains, one 
beyond another, forming the ridge of this range. You 
ean follow it for something over a hundred miles,’’ con- 
tinued the guide. ‘‘If you’ll look toward the south you 
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can again see the mountains of the ridge rising one be- 
yond another, until, more than one hundred miles away, 
you see Pikes Peak standing out away from the ridge, 
as though on guard over it. Longs Peak is also out of 
the general line, but not so far out as Pikes Peak. Of 
all high mountain peaks in America, Pikes Peak is the 
most gentlemanly because it permits tourists to go to 
the top of it in automobiles! Colonel Long’s men were 
the first white men to climb Pikes Peak and Lieutenant 
Pike was the first to report having seen Longs Peak, 
so, from the beginning, these two guardian peaks have 
been bowing politely to each other, in American history, 
as well as in Nature!’’ 

Some time later, after the guide had pointed to many 
distant cities, mountains, lakes, and rivers, and had told 
the boys what they were, a halloo came from below. 
Scrambling over the rocks, the boys reached out willing 
hands to assist Rob’s parents up the last steep pitch of the 
mountain’s rock cap. 

‘Well, Uncle Dock, did you get here—at last!’’ ex- 
claimed Jack. | 

‘“We did,’’ answered his uncle, laughing at him. 


MOUNTAIN-TOP STORIES 


A call from the guide who had’ come with the boys, took 
them all over to surround a flat rock, sheltered from the 
wind, which they used as their lunch table. ‘‘I suppose, 
-that Enos Mills did more than any other one man to 
give us all this,’’ said Mr. Brown. 

‘‘Yes,’’? answered the guide, ‘‘he traveled all over the 
west and up into Alaska, but always he came back here. 
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This was his favorite spot. Finally he decided that this 
should be a National Park region. He wrote stories about 
it and delivered lectures all over the country. Other 
people became interested. Finally the government lis- 
tened and it was made into a Park. I presume that the 
years he spent as Government Snow Inspector crystallized 
- his purpose.”’ 

‘“What is a Government Snow Inspector?’’ asked Rob. 

‘‘Flis business is to follow the mountain ridge from 
north to south, back and forth, all winter, measuring 
the snowfall and reporting its amount, so that the farm- 
ers on the plains to the east may know, months in ad- 
vance, how much water the rivers will bring down during 
the following summer for irrigation and transportation. 
Then they can plant their crops with that knowledge in 
mind. Everyone on the east side of the mountains from 
here to New Orleans is interested in how much snow falls 
on them. On the west side the ranchers along the lower 
Colorado River, clear down to the Gulf of California, 
know that the amount of snow in these mountains will 
affect them. The right amount of snow will enable them 
to irrigate larger areas when summer comes again. If 
snow is lacking, then water will be lacking the next sum- 
mer, and so they plant a smaller acreage.’’ 

‘‘Did Enos Mills hunt out the trail that we followed 
up here?’’ asked Rob. 
' ““Yesg. Probably wild animals and Indians had traced 
out at least a part of it, but he opened it up for tourists 
and kept it in repair, removing stones and fallen trees,’’ 
answered the guide. 

‘*T understand,’’ said Mr. Brown, ‘‘that a new trail is 
being made?’’ 
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‘‘The plan is to go up the north face,’’ answered the 
guide, ‘‘thereby cutting down the distance and doing 
away with the windy trip through the Narrows.’’ 

‘‘But I think that that was the best part of the trip,”’ 
said Jack. ‘‘I felt as though I were really doing some- 
thing wild and woolly, floundering through snowdrifts 
that had nothing under them so far as I could see!’ 

‘‘Oh, the old trail will be kept open for those who 
' want to use it,’’ laughed the guide. 

‘‘We will want to on our fiftieth wedding anniversary,’’ 
said Mrs. Brown. 

‘‘Did you hear about the campers down in Tahosa 
Valley who came in a few nights ago and left the next 
morning?’’? asked Mr. and Mrs. Brown’s guide. 

‘“No,’’ answered everyone. 

‘“T’ll bite,’’? Jack assured him. 

‘You always do,’’ said Rob 
“Keep still and let him tell his story, can’t you?’’ ex- 

claimed his cousin. 

‘‘T read about it in the H'stes Park Trail,’’ began the 
guide. ‘‘It seems that several young men came in and 
pitched their tent just before dark, built ‘a fire, and 
crawled into their blankets. Some time later a weary 
porcupine slipped under the tent flap. Finding it warm 
there, he wandered around until he discovered a nice 
pile of blankets into which he crawled and went to sleep. 
Everybody, including Friend Porcupine, slept peacefully 
until, some hours later, one of the men turned over. The 
next instant he was yelling! The porcupine, minus sev- | 
eral quills, was scurrying away! In the glow of a flash- . 
light the young man exhibited a shoulder bristling with 
quills! Probably the men were ‘tenderfoots’—at any 
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rate, their first taste of the wilds was their last. They 
packed up and left as soon as it was light enough to see 
to travel.’ 

‘“That sounds a little like HKnosg Mills’ story of the 
night when he felt something move under his blanket 
and on investigation found two rattlesnakes!’’ said the 
other guide. 

‘‘T heard a good one myself,’’ said Mr. Brown. ‘‘A 
friend of mine, Professor Adams, had a cabin on the 
Poudre River, north of the Park. For six miles the 
beaver dams made terraces along the stream, each ter- 
race being a pool. It’s a wild country and the beaver 
are thick up there and unafraid. On the higher pools 
they work openly in the daytime, just as they do ordi- 
narily at night. Near my friend’s cabin, however, they 
worked only at night. In front of the cabin there was 
an aspen grove. My friend entered into a sort of partner- 
ship with the beaver. He found that each night they 
would cut down several small aspen trees, so one morning 
he trimmed off the branches and piled them where the bea- 
vers could get them. Then he chopped up the trunks for 
fire wood. The next morning the branches were all gone 
and several more trees were down. He trimmed those, 
leaving the branches and taking the trunks. The beaver 
seemed contented with the arrangement, continuing to fell 
his fire wood for him all summer !’’ 

‘‘But,’’? said his guide, ‘‘did you hear what the judge 
did to the boys who left their camp fire burning over by 
Dream Lake?’’ 

‘No, what?’’ asked the boys. 

‘There were four of them,’’ said the guide. ‘‘They 
went away without putting out their fire. The rangers 
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found it, caught them, and then took them before the 
U. S. District Judge. Instead of making them pay a 
fine, he ordered them to make a study of the damage 
caused by fires in forests and then write for him essays 
about it—essays that would prove that they had learned 
their lesson. You should have seen those papers! By 
the time the boys had learned enough to write them they 
were alive to the value of the forests. Our judge is a 
wise one!?? 

‘‘T have always felt more concern about the wild ani- 
mals than about the trees—much as I love them,’’ said 
Mr. Brown. 

‘*Yes,’’ answered the guide, ‘‘the trouble is that ani- 
mals do not realize quickly enough that there is real 
danger, hence they move away slowly before an advancing 
fire, often stopping to watch it. As a consequence, they 
are caught. Then the animals that feed on other animals 
have wonderful feasts of roasted meat. Enos Mills used 
to tell of crossing a burned-over mountain area southwest 
of here. He found magpies and coyotes feeding on the 
fire-and-smoke-killed mice, birds, and insects. A colony of 
beavers was seeking a new home because its food supply 
was gone. Bear were scooping out the heat-killed fish 
from the beaver’s old pool—fish that had floated to the 
surface, as dead fish do. A deer and her two fawns were 
lying dead at the foot of a precipice over which they had 
leaped, probably blinded by the smoke. A dead eagle with 
burned feathers lay on the precipice above the deer. His 
living mate was guarding his dead body—waiting for him 
to come back to life. Noticing an island of green in the 
burned-over area, Enos Mills went there to investigate. 
He found chipmunks, mountain rats, woodchucks, and 
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many birds, all crowded together on this safety patch— 
their homes and food supply gone.’’ 

‘‘Look!’’ cried Jack, jumping up and waving his arms 
above his head. ‘‘Come take me on—I’d like to ride 
with you!’’ he yelled. Far above them an eagle soared— 
around and around. 

‘‘He is looking for late lambs,’’ explained one of the 

guides. ‘‘Golden eagles nest on the rocky crags far above 
the timber line and feed their young on new-born moun- 
tain sheep, whenever they can. Here, I’ll show you a 
photograph a friend gave me the other day.’’ 
- The guide reached into his pocket, drew out a package 
of snapshots, sorted them over, and handed one to Mrs. 
Brown. ‘‘That’s the golden eagle,’’ he explained. ‘‘It 
was taken down on Sheep Mountain. We have another 
eagle here—the bald eagle, but although a bald eagle 
won’t refuse a nice young lamb, he prefers fish. There- 
fore they are usually seen on a crag above a mountain 
stream or pool or lake, from which they can swoop down 
with great rapidity to catch their prey. Because this 
eagle above us is so evidently watching for something 
around the mountain top, I know that it is a golden eagle. 
Iam told that the Arapahoe Indians had an eagle trap up 
here before the white man came. All Indians prize eagle 
feathers.’’ 

‘* How can you tell the golden and the bald eagles apart, 
close by?’’? asked Mr. Brown. 

— “Up to the fourth year the bald eagle’s head is dark- 
colored; so the only way to tell him from a golden eagle 
is by the leg feathers. The golden eagle has feathers 
clear down to its toes, whereas the bald eagle has no 
feathers on the lower part of the leg just above the feet. 
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Of course, after the fourth year it is easy to tell the 
difference. ”’ 

‘‘Does the bald eagle lose its head feathers when it is 
four years old?’’ asked Jack. 

‘“No,’’ answered the guide. ‘‘Their head feathers come 
in white that year and always afterward—so white that 


‘¢The beaver house’? 


they shine in the sun and make his head appear bald.’’ 

‘<T’d like to see one,’’ said Jack. 

‘‘Ask your uncle for a silver dollar and you’ll see 
one,’’ laughed the guide as he threw his knapsack over 
his shoulder. 

“<Say,’’ said Jack, catching up with the guide on the 
way down. ‘‘I feel cheap—not knowing the name of our 
own national emblem. I’ve seen that eagle on dollars 
and seals a thousand times.’’ 
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THE LAND OF WESTERING 
WATERS 


Bear Lake. 
Dear Gran, 
Last night we went out in a rowboat to see the beavers 
at work on their house over on the other side of this lake. 


Photo by A. S. Peck Courtesy U. S. Forest Serv. 
‘¢A beaver swimming with an aspen branch’? 


We took big flashlights. I pulled one oar. Suddenly 
there was a splash behind me, so loud that I thought a 
horse had fallen into the lake! 

‘‘Go easy,”’ said the guide, ‘‘that was a beaver. It 
flopped off its house when it heard us. I’ll turn on the 
light and see if we can find them.’’ 

As the light struck the beaver house, another beaver 
flopped off, striking the water so hard that the spray hit 
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us. Our guide lowered his light and there, in the water 
ahead of us, was a beaver swimming with an aspen branch 
in its mouth! 

‘Tt isn’t going to lose its dinner if it can help it,’’ 
laughed the guide, telling me to paddle slowly. We kept 
along behind the beaver for some distance, while the guide 
played his flashlight on it, so that we could all have a 
good chance to see how it swam. 

Today Jack and I went for a hike with some Trail 
Camp boys up Flattop. Part way up we passed Dream 
_Lake and it is a dream, too! Near it there was a ranger 
camp—two tents, one for sleeping and one for cooking. 
We stopped there to drink from a spring. The rangers 
made their camp there because the spring was there. 

It was interesting to see again the scrub willows and 
moss and things we had seen on Longs Peak, but Flat- 
top isn’t as high as Longs Peak, so when we reached its 
top we found grass and other plants growing between 
the rocks. The loose rocks on top were most of them flat 
ones, but that isn’t the reason it is called Flattop. 

‘“‘Mattop is a long flat ridge between Notchtop Moun- 
tain and Hallet Peak. It is a part of the ridge of the 
Rocky Mountain Range. That range divides the United 
States into two parts. All the rain that falls on the west 
side goes to the Pacific. All the rain that falls on the 
east side runs away to the Atlantic. The line along the 
top of the range is called ‘The Continental Divide’, be- 
cause it divides the waters. 

Flattop is a part of the Divide, but Longs Peak is east 
of the line, so dll of its water goes to the Atlantic Ocean. 
Longs Peak isn’t a real part of the range. Once there 
was another range east of this one. It was worn off—all 
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but Pikes Peak and Longs Peak and a few hills. Then 
this range humped up. 

Tomorrow we leave for Mesa Verde Park. We will 
take the Fall River Road over the mountains. The high- 
est point on that road is Milner Pass. It is a part of the 
Continental Divide, so, if it rains we will see the water 
running both ways. 


Courtesy Denver Tourist Bureau 
‘‘They call it ‘The Continental Divide’ ”’’ 


From the time we leave the Pass and start down to 
Grand Lake we will be in ‘‘The Land of Westering 
Waters,’’ as our leader calls it. We won’t see any more 
water running toward the Atlantic until we again cross 
The Continental Divide in Glacier National Park next 
September. 


_ We spent an hour on Flattop just looking. Jack 
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snapped me as I was pointing to something on Hallet 
Peak. On the west side we looked a little way into ‘‘The 
Land of Westering Waters.’’ Eight miles away at the 
foot of Flattop’s long slope lay Grand Lake. It looked 


Courtesy Nat. Park Serv. 
HALLET’s PEAK FROM FLATTOP 


‘“Jack snapped me’’ 


to be about as big as a small beaver pond, but our leader 
said that it is a mile wide and two miles long. He told us 
many interesting things about it. It is one of the two 
headwaters of the Colorado River. The rain that falls on 
the west side of Flattop runs down to Grand Lake, and 
thence through the Grand Canyon and _ on to the Pacific 
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between Lower California and Mexico. It sprinkled while 
we were up there and I wondered if those water drops 
would beat us to the Grand Canyon! 

Our leader read to us a poem about a battle between the 
Arapahoe and Cheyenne Indians, who lived on the east 
side of these mountains, and the Ute (Utah) Indians, who 
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‘‘Hight miles away lay Grand Lake’’ 


were camped on the shore of Grand Lake. The eastern 
Indians surprised the western Indians and killed some 
three hundred of them. I don’t see how they did it, for 
everything seems so open in between. The old Indian 
trail across the mountains crossed Flattop. The Ute 
chief was a wonderful man, not like a savage. He refused 
to take advantage of his enemy chief when he was dis- 
armed. He threw away his own spear when his enemy’s 
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spear was broken. Then they fought with knives and he 
won. As he turned unarmed, the dead chief’s men shot 
arrows into him, so he died. The Ute Indians have never 
camped on Grand Lake since that day. This poem was 
written by the first white* settler on the lake and the 


Courtesy The Corner Cupboard, Grand Lake, Colo. 


FLATTOP MOUNTAIN IN DISTANCE 


“‘A photograph of the races’’ 


story of the battle was told to him by the Indians who 
lived in these mountains then, Indians who had fought 
in that battle.* Indians eall it ‘‘Spirit Lake,’’ which is a 
more interesting name than ‘‘Grand Lake.’’ 


*The Rocky Mountain National Park, Memorial Edition, ENos MILLS, 
Doubleday Page & Co. 
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Then our leader told us about the Lipton races. That 
was interesting to me because I had seen the Lipton races 
on the Atlantic. Grand Lake is the highest yacht anchor- 
age in the world. It is 8500 feet above sea level. There 
is a yacht club there and an admiral and everything. 
Every August they have yacht races and Sir Thomas 
Lipton gives a cup to the winner. The races last for 
several days and they have all sorts of festivities con- 
nected with them, just as we do. I am sending you a 
photograph of the races. It was taken last August. I’d 
like to see the races sometime. 

Tam also enclosing a photograph of Mother and Father. 
They climbed up to Flattop after us and went on across. 
They are following the old Indian trail—the one the Ara- 
pahoe Indians followed when they killed the Utes. They 
stopped to look at the scenery and Jack admired the 
pose so much he snapped them. Father said that they 
were going to celebrate today, by walking off and leaving 
us, because they didn’t have half a chance to do it the 
day we climbed Longs Peak! At any rate they had com- 
pany half way up! Jack hopes that you will save this 
snapshot of them, because he wants to show it to them © 
sometime. The other photograph I bought. Father said 
that he and Mother would be out boating by the time we 
reached Grand Lake. The trees in this photograph are 
in front of the cottage to which we are going, but that 
isn’t Mother in the boat. JI would faint if I saw her in 
anything except old khaki breeches! 

Your loving grandson, 
Ros. 

P.S. I forgot to tell you what happened when we were 

on our way down from Flattop. Just as we started 
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down it began to snow and rain and sleet. Soon a big 
hailstorm caught us. The hailstones were as big as my 
fist—that is, some of them were. Jack and I got in be- 
tween two big rocks for protection from them. We took 
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‘“Grand Lake, the highest yacht anchorage in the world’’ 


my slicker and weighted it down from above by two heavy 
stones and then we crawled under and held the bottom 
down with our feet! We felt just like bears put up for 
the winter! They say that grizzly bears do not lie very 
quietly—that they turn over and over so many times dur- 
ing the winter that the fur is all worn off their sides by the 
time they come out in the spring. Jack’s fur would have 
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been worn off his sides if he had had any. He is the 
wiggliest person! 

When we crawled in we thought that we would stay 
until the storm was over, but soon decided anything was 
better than to stay there. Besides, we had eaten all of 
our lunch by that time, so we crawled out. My slicker 
was so stiff from the sleet that I couldn’t make it stay 
down! I felt likea girl ballet dancer! Jack laughed and 
laughed and wouldn’t help me a bit. 

My! You should have heard those hailstones ‘‘bing’’ 
against the slicker when we had it pulled tight !’’ 


MESA VERDE NATIONAL PARK 


Southern Colorado. 77 square miles. Established 1906. 


THE LAYER-CAKE COUNTRY 


_ Several days after leaving Rocky Mountain National 
Park the two cars were in southwestern Colorado. They 
were running along a fine road in Montezuma Valley. 
Irrigation lakes and brilliantly green fields spread out 
on either side of the road. Ahead of them rose a yellow 
bluff two thousand feet high. 

‘‘There is Mesa Verde,’’ said Mr. Brown to Jill, who 
was riding with him. 

‘‘That is a funny name!’’ laughed Jill. 

‘‘Mesa is the Spanish name for table,’’ explained her 
uncle. ‘‘See how the upper layer sticks out beyond the 
others! Isn’t that the way a table top sticks out? This 
table is fifteen miles long and eight miles wide.’’ 

‘<That’s a big table!’’ exclaimed Jill. 

‘Tt is that,’? answered Mr. Brown, ‘‘but what is in 
the top of it is much more wonderful!’’ 

‘‘T don’t see anything but pinyon trees,’’ said Jill. 

‘“‘Those trees gave it the name Mesa Verde, because 
verde means green,’’ answered her uncle. ‘‘The trees 
aren’t the wonderful part, though. It is what is in the 
top, as well as what is on the top, that is wonderful!”’ 

‘*Please, Uncle Dock, tell me what is up there,’’ begged 
Jill. | 


‘“‘Never!’’ answered her uncle. ‘‘You will have to see 
221 
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that for yourself, just as the cowboys saw it. One Decem- 
ber day of the year 1888—the very year I was born—a 
family by the name of Wetherell, who lived near here, 
were in great distress. Their cattle had wandered away 
and they could not find them. The two sons, Richard and 


Photo by George L. Beam Courtesy Denver & Rio Grande Western Ry. 
‘¢There is Mesa Verde’’ 


Alfred, were sent up onto that mesa to see if they could 
find them. After hunting for a long time they pushed 
through a dense growth of pinyon trees to the very edge 
of a little canyon, and there they saw what you are going 
to see. They shouted aloud in astonishment and promptly 
forgot all about the cattle they had been sent to find. 
Instead they went hunting for something entirely dif- 
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ferent. They found it, too, and you will see it if you don’t 
jump out of the car in your excitement !’’ 

“Oh, Uncle Dock, please hurry!’’ begged Jill. 

Just then they came to the entrance of Mesa Verde 
National Park. Almost at once the road began to climb 
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‘“When they reached the top they stopped’’ 


the Mesa. Jill laughed when her uncle told her that it 
was called ‘‘Knife Edge Road.’? When they reached 
the top they stopped a minute to look away off across 
Montezuma Valley. They could see into four states— 
Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona. 

‘*Look, Jill,’’ said Mr. Brown, swinging his arms across 
the view, ‘‘all that is your Layer Cake Country—the 
great pantry where Nature has stored her birthday cakes! 
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All this vast country to the west and south was once a 
big sea. This yellowish sandstone, on which we are now 
standing, was then being washed into the sea from the 
mountain ridge that once towered just to the east of the 


Photo by George L. Beam Courtesy Denver & Rio Grande Western Ry. 


StoRM oN UTE MOUNTAIN 
‘* Across Montezuma Valley’’ 


present Rocky Mountains. Slowly the rains and frost and 
winds loosened and washed it away. Some of it washed 
into the sea on the east side, but much of it washed into the 
sea on this side. That sea stretched from here far to the . 
west. 


‘The sand and mud from the old mountain ridge set- 
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tled slowly to the bottom of the sea. The moving waters 
sorted them so that they settled in layers, each layer 
different from all of the others. Some were of sand, some 
of shells, some of mud, some of mud and shells, some of 
sand and mud, etc.,—each a different color as well as a 
different material. 

‘‘Down under the sea every layer was turned to stone. 
After many ages the sea grew shallower and shallower 
until finally it became dry land. That is the way Nature’s 
great Layer-Cake Country was made. 

‘“Then Nature began to cut it up. Every cook must 
cut her cakes before she can be sure that they are good! 
Nature used rivers for knives. The Colorado River was » 
her largest knife. All the smaller rivers that flow into 
the Colorado River, like the Green and Grand rivers, are 
smaller knives. The tiniest little rill that flows from 
off this mesa toward them is a knife used by Nature to 
cut her cakes into pieces. Every knife is sharp, the little 
ones as well as the big ones; so they have cut deep can- 
yons all through the layers of cake. Between these stand 
large and small chunks of the cakes. Hach chunk looks 
like a separate cake. 

‘‘Hour of our National Parks are in this Layer-Cake 
Country and a fifth Park is on the edge of it. There the 
plate that holds them all up, broke and spilled the cake.’’ 

‘‘Mesa Verde is one, isn’t it?’’ said Jill. ‘‘What are 
the others?’’ ) 

‘‘Mesa Verde is the ‘surprise cake’—a sort of yellow 
sponge cake,’’ answered her uncle. ‘‘Over there, almost 
two hundred miles away, a little south of west of here, 
where that purple haze seems deepest, is the Grand Can- 
yon National Park. It is the hole left when a great slice 
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was cut out of the lower layers of Nature’s pile of cakes. 
She used the Colorado River to cut it. 

‘“North of the Grand Canyon, and almost due west from 
here, is Zion National Park. It was cut out of higher-up 
layers in the cake pile. This Park (Mesa Verde) was cut 
out of a still higher layer. Bryce Canyon, which is a 
little north and east of Zion Canyon, has been cut out of 
the very top layers. It is really cut out of the frosting 
for the great pile of cakes. The salty sea had turned into 
a great fresh-water lake when it was made. Nature had 
to do that before she could make her frosting. Of course, 
you know that frostings have to be made with fresh water. 
Imagine a salty cake frosting!”’ 

‘““But what is the Park where the cake was spilled?”’ 
asked Jill. 

‘“That is Yosemite National Park,’’ answered her 
uncle. ‘‘It, also, has canyons cut by some of Nature’s 
smaller knives—broad, flat knives called glaciers. You 
will learn more about them later. Yosemite is six hun- 
dred miles west of here, straight over on the other side of 
the old sea bowl in which Nature mixed her cakes.’’ 

‘“‘But why do you call them ‘birthday cakes’? Just 
for fun?’’ asked Jill. 

‘‘Partly for fun, but really because geologists have 
learned that Nature changed hei taste in cakes as she 
grew older. They can look at crumbs from a pile of cakes 
and tell us which ones she made first. ‘Nature made this 
one when the world was young,’ they will say; ‘and this 
one she made quite recently—perhaps a thousand or two 
thousand years ago!’ You see, Jill, Nature spends a 
great many years making each cake, unless she gets in 
ahurry. Then she makes a lava cake overnight!’’ 
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When they started on again they found that the road 
looped around the heads of one little canyon after another. 
Each one looked like a hole left by the cutting of a thin 
slice out of the top of the mesa. 

‘“‘Unele Dock, what makes canyons?’’ asked Jill after 
looking very hard at one canyon. ‘‘I know 1 is river 
knives, but how do they do it?”’ 

— “You know that rocks are made up of little tiny bits of 
sand or dirt? These are loosened from the big rock mass . 
by winds and frost, fog and dry air. Then when it rains 
the rain water washes them off and carries them down to 
the lowest place it can find. Water is always trying to go 
down lower. Every little bit of rock that the rain water 
carries along becomes a spade to dig off some more bits 
of rock. Little by little, the canyons are made in that 
way. See how these canyons grow deeper, as they go 
away from us toward the other side of the mesa? They 
began over there. Every river begins at the lowest place. 
Oh! You will understand if I tell you this way. If you 
began at the edge of a raisin pie and pulled out just one 
raisin at a time and kept right on going toward the center 
of the pie, you could make canyons in it!’’ 

‘Uncle Dock!’’ exclaimed Jill. ‘‘Who told you?’’ 

‘*A little bird,’’ laughed her uncle, as he turned the 
wheel so that the car would follow the road which ran 
along the edge ofacanyon. Jill watched the canyon grow 
deeper and deeper. Then she looked up at the opposite 
wall of the canyon. 

‘‘Tiook!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘See those holes in the 
rocks! What made them?’’ 
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‘Oh, those were made when the water pulled out an 
extra raisin!’’ said her uncle. 

‘‘T won’t ever do it to another raisin pie if you will 
tell me about those holes in the rocks—the really, truly 
about them,’’ answered Jill. 

‘“The water made them,’’ explained Mr. Brown, ‘‘when 
it was trying to find its way out, before it finally found the 
place where it went down. We call them caves, although 
they are really only hollows in the rock, like the ones the 
waves made in the rocks at Lafayette Park. 

‘‘Shut your eyes now,’’ commanded Mr. Brown, stop- 
ping the car after they had run along the canyon for some 
time. ‘‘Don’t open them until I say so,’’ he ordered, as 
he went around the car and lifted her into his arms. 

‘‘Hurry, Uncle Dock, I can’t keep them closed much 
longer,’’ said Jill as her uncle kept walking with her. 
‘‘They want to see so badly!’’ 

Finally he set her down. She opened her eyes and 
found that she was in a close mass of pinyon bushes 
higher than her head. ‘‘Now,’’ he said, ‘‘go straight 
ahead and you will see what the cowboys found!’’ 

He held tight to her dress. Suddenly she gave such a 
jump of surprise that it was well he did have hold of her 
dress, or she would have jumped right off into a canyon. 

She called and clapped her hands and jumped up and 
down. All the rest of the party came running to see what 
she had found. Then they, too, exclaimed! Right across 
the canyon from them was a fairy palace built into the 
mouth of a cave! 

‘‘Oh! Oh! Oh!’’ cried Jack and Jill and Alice, all 
together. 

‘“There, Miss Alice,’’ said Mr. Carroll, who was hold- 
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ing her on his shoulder, ‘‘there is your wonderland, sure 
enough!?’’ 

‘‘The cowboys named it Cliff Palace,’’ explained Mr. 
Brown, ‘‘but itis not a palace. Itis a village. There are 


. ae oe - 
Photo by Denver, Rio Grande & Western Railw 
CLIFF PALACE 


ay Courtesy Nat. Park Serv. 
‘*A fairy palace built into the mouth of a cave’’ 


200 rooms in it. Each room was the home of a whole 
family, so there must have been perhaps 600 people living 
there once on a time. The round holes.in the floor lead 
down into cellar rooms which are called ‘kivas.’ They 
were for the men of the family. There they met and talked 
over their plans and held their church service—to which 
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the women never went! Perhaps they also made their 
bows there or did other work in preparation for the hunt. 
Back in the cave are storerooms for the squashes and 
pumpkins and corn which they raised on top of the mesa.’’ 

‘But, Uncle Dock, how did they get down there?’’ 
asked J ile 

‘‘By using ladders made out of poles and by none 
cut into the sides of the rock walls. They got up to their 
houses the same way. Right in the middle of that village 
there is a hole for a ladder. The women and girls went 
down the ladder and then along the rocks behind a wall, to 
the spring in the bottom of the canyon. They carried 
jugs, which they filled with water. Then they put the 
jugs on top of their heads and climbed up again. Tell 
me, Jill, how would you have liked to climb up there with 
a jug a water on your head?’’ ended her uncle. 

‘‘T wouldn’t like it,’’ said Jill, shaking her head. | 

‘Or how would you and your mother like to cook the 
meals for a family over a fire built inside a circle of 
stones out in the street or on top of the house?’’ 

‘‘We would get our dresses dirty!’’ exclaimed Jill. 

‘‘Surely!’’ laughed her uncle. 

‘‘Did they have kettles and frying pans and rolling 
pins???’ asked Jill, 

‘They had kettles made out of clay. You may see 
some of them this evening in the Park museum, and the 
Park naturalist will tell you how they were made. They 
used them for boiling their meat. Then they made patty- 
cakes out of corn meal and water, but they didn’t have 
any baking powder to put into them, or any rolling pins. 
They patted them with their hands and then cooked them 
on hot stones, which they pulled out of the fire.’’ 
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‘““Didn’t they have frying pans?’’ asked Jill. 

““No,’’ answered her uncle, ‘‘and when they wanted 
corn meal they couldn’t go to a store and buy it. They 
had to go to a stone box and get some ears of corn, shell 
them, and then kneel down behind a rough flat stone and 
grind the corn with another rough stone.’’ 

‘“T think that Jill and I would rather cook in our nice 
white kitchen at home, wouldn’t we Jill?’’ asked Mrs. 
Carroll, taking her hand. 


Courtesy Nat. Park Serv. 
‘<They had kettles made of clay’’ 


‘‘Ves,’’? answered Jill, ‘‘but I should like to go over 
there now and see the houses close-up.’’ 

‘“Tomorrow morning we will go,’’ answered her mother. 

‘Why can’t we go now?’’ persisted Jill. 

‘Because no one is allowed to go without a ranger.”’ 

‘“Why?’? asked Jill, pulling at her hand. 

‘‘Because some people are careless and either hurt 
themselves or spoil the houses,’’ answered her mother. 

‘‘But I won’t hurt myself and I won’t spoil the houses 
any more than Jack and Robin Hood will! They have 
gone,’’ argued Jill. 

Mr. Brown turned quickly toward the rock on which the 
rest had been standing, but they were not there. 
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‘‘Perhaps they have gone back to the car,’’ suggested 
Mrs. Carroll. 

‘“No,’’ said Jill, ‘‘they all went down that way.’’ 

‘<Stay here!’’ exclaimed Mr. Brown. ‘‘I will be back, 
Bertha, just as soon as I can, but I must get the others,’’ 
he added as he disappeared into the mass of bushes. 

‘‘ Jack! Robin!’’ they heard him eall, over and over, as 
he scrambled down the edge of the canyon. 

Ina minute Mrs. Carroll and Jill heard the boys answer 
and then they saw them climbing up on a big stone in front 
of the ‘‘little city.’? Again Mr. Brown called and, with a 
wave toward Mrs. Carroll and Jill, the boys jumped off 
the rock and disappeared into the bushes. Before long 
they broke through the underbrush near Mrs. Carroll, 
laughing as they came. 

‘“We nearly made our get-away that time, Mother!’’ 
exclaimed Jack. i: 

‘‘Yes, and my mother and Uncle Bruce were as keen 
about it as we were!’’ said Robin. 

‘But they didn’t know that it was against orders,’’ 
explained Mr. Carroll as he, too, appeared. 

“Next time read your guide book,’’?’ commanded Mr. 
Brown, puffing from his rapid scramble and loud calling. 
‘Why did you think the superintendent gave it to you?”’ 

‘‘We forgot, George,’’ said his wife, ‘‘we were so busy 
enjoying the beauty of it all!’’ | ind 

‘‘Don’t forget next time, I beg of you. I do not wish 
to spend all of our money in the payment of fines!’’ said 
Mr. Brown. 

‘‘Do they make you pay fines for just looking at the 
houses?’’ asked Jack. 

‘‘When you don’t touch a thing?’’ added Rob. 
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‘<TIndeed they do,’’ said his father, ‘‘because you are 
not supposed to look unless a ranger is with you. The 
rules say so, and we promised to obey them.”’ 

‘‘But, Father, we buy our permits,’’ protested Rob. 
‘“T saw you pay for them.’’ 

‘“<That was our tax for the upkeep of the roads inside 
the Park. They charge according to the mileage and the 
number of visitors and the type of the road. It is only 
fair that we should pay for the wear and tear on the roads 
caused by our ear.”’ 


WATER! WATER! 


‘‘Uncle Dock,’’ asked Jill as they rode back to the hotel, 
‘“why did you call this a sponge cake?”’ 

‘Because the Indians used this yellow sandstone rock 
as a sponge,’’ answered Mr. Brown. 

“They did!’? exclaimed Jill. ‘‘It looks like hard rock. 
How could they squeeze it?”’ | 

‘<They did and they didn’t,’’? answered her uncle. ‘‘It 
is dry here in summer and so, ever since Uncle Sam made 
this into a Park, he has had trouble getting enough water 
for the tourists to drink. Some years in August the 
taking of baths is forbidden. Because of this water 
famine Uncle Sam’s men have puzzled a great deal over 
the question of how the old Indian cliff-dwellers got their 
water. Now they know. The Indians built shallow res- 
ervoirs on top of the sandstone and caught the spring © 
rains in them. Slowly this water soaked down through 
the sandstone, just as though it were a great sponge. 
From the bottom side of the sandstone it dripped out, 
cold and clean, in springs. This was the water the Indians 
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drank. Many little dams, such as the beavers build in the 
mountains, caught and held the extra water from these 
springs, in tiny pools, one above another. Not adrop was 
allowed to go to waste. Thus the cliff-dwellers had water 
where Uncle Sam has had none.’’ 

‘“Why doesn’t Uncle Sam do the same thing?’’ asked 
Jill. 

‘‘That is exactly what he is considering doing. He will 
use the same sandstone block the Indians used and build 
his dams where they built theirs,’’ replied Mr. Brown. 

‘‘But how do they know where the Indians built their 
dams?’’ asked Jill. 

‘They have found them—the broken down remains of 
them—and you shall see them tomorrow.”’ 


THREE LETTERS FOR GRAND- 
MOTHER’S MAIL BAG 


Mesa Verde, 


?1, 1926. 
Dear Grandmother, June 21, 6 


We slept last night, and the night before that, in a hotel 
right by the side of some very, very old houses. No one 
lives in them now, but once the Indians did. No one knows 
when the Indians left their funny houses or where they 
went. The houses are built ina cave. The walls are made 
out of stones with mud on them. Uncle Dock showed me 
where the Indians patted the mud with their hands. You 
ean see where their fingers went. 

They are called Spruce Tree House, because a tree 
grew in front of them when the cowboys found them. The 
cowboys were looking for cows, but they found Cliff 
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Palace, another town in a cave. Then they forgot to 
look for cows and began to look for towns. That is how 
they found this town. There is a spring and a lot of dams 
where the Indians kept the water. The houses are built 
on top of each other, just like apartment houses, only each 


Photo by George L. Beam Courtesy Nat. Park Serv. 
‘‘They are called ‘Spruce Tree House’ ”’ 


house has but one room! There are poles sticking out, 
which held up the floors of the halls and porches. They 
didn’t have stairways. They used sticks with notches in 
them and ‘‘toe-holds’’ in the walls. The families slept in 
their rooms, but everybody lived, most of the time, in the 
streets and cooked and ate there. 


Photo by George L. Beam Courtesy Nat. Park Serv. 


‘“The door to Baleony House’’ 
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- They wore funny clothes, sometimes with turkey feath- 
ers woven into the cloth. Uncle Dock says that is a sure 
sign that they had Thanksgiving dinners! 

The walls of the houses were painted red and white, 
with butterflies and birds on them. 


Courtesy Nat. Park Serv. 


Photo by Denver & Rio Grande Railway 
‘“We came to Balcony House’? 


Balcony House is another cave house. To get to it the 
Indians had to climb up by steps cut in rock walls. I 
don’t think little girls went out of the house very much, 
because it was hard work to climb the steps. Uncle Dock 
helped me, and Daddy carried Alice. That is the way it 
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always is. Uncle Dock helps me, and Daddy carries Alice. 
They think it is fun to change little girls and we like it, 
too. At night we belong to our own fathers and on Sun- 
day, too. Uncle Dock says he wouldn’t know it was 


Photo by George L. Beam Courtesy Denver & Rio Grande Railway 
‘¢Uncle Dock held me and let me look into the canyon’’ 


Sunday if he didn’t take care of Alice, because he has 
always taken care of the children on Sunday. Yesterday 
was Sunday. We went to church, but Robin says he has 
told you about that. . 

The picture with the door is interesting. There was 
a door at both ends of atunnel. It looks big in the picture, 
butitisn’t. [had to bend ’way over to go through. Uncle 
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Dock is a little fat, so it was a little tight for him when 
he went through. Some of the doors are long the wrong 
way, in these houses. Daddy said they were made that 
way for fat folks like Uncle Dock. 

When we had climbed the steps and gone through the 
tunnel with its little door we came to Balcony House. 
You can see the walk for the people in the top house. 
That is why it is called Balcony House. Uncle Dock held 
me and let me look over the wall into the canyon, but it 
scared me. 

I don’t think I would like to live in cave houses and 
sit on stones all the time. 

Your granddaughter, 
JTLT. 


Dear Gran, Green Table. 


This is Sunday. We went to three churches today. I 
would never say, ‘‘I do not want to go to church,’’ if it 
were always as interesting as this. 

First we went to a kiva church. That is where the 
Indian men: went to church. Indian women stayed at 
home and got the dinner. A kiva is a round room in the 
ground. Themen put a ladder down through a round hole 
in the kiva roof and went down that. When they were all 
in they built a fire in the fireplace, which was a round stone 
box in the center of the room. Then the smoke went up 
through the hole in the roof. Fresh air came down a 
tiny chimney at one side of the room. The room was 
smaller at the bottom, because a wall was built inside the 
room at the bottom. That made a shelf, about shoulder 
high, where the wall stopped. On it were pillars of stone 
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to hold up the roof. The Indians put religious things on > 
the shelf. The lower walls were painted red, but the upper 
walls were painted white. 

The Indians worshiped the earth god in the kiva. Not 
very far from the fireplace there was a little hole in the 


Courtesy Nat. Park Serv, 
Kiva D. Spruce TrEE HOUSE 


‘¢We went to a kiva church’? 


floor. The priest used to lean over and talk through it 
to the god! The Indians believed that people came up 
from the ground when they were born. They worshiped 
the earth god because their food came from the earth. 
That was the first time we went to church. Every 
family of relatives had a kiva church of its own. When a 
man married a girl, she didn’t go to live at his house. He 
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went to live at her mother’s house. Her mother built 
another room for them. Sometimes it was beside her own 
room and sometimes it was on the roof of her room. That 
was the way the family house grew. Each family hada 
- church and no one else came to it. 

There are lots of villages up on ‘‘Green Table.’?’ Some 


Photo by George L. Beam Courtesy Nat. Park Serv. 
Sun TEMPLE 


are in caves and some are not. Down at Fair View House, 
which is not built in a cave but out where there is a won- 
derful view all over the country, there is an observatory, 
where the priest watched the sun rise and gave orders 
about growing and tending to the corn. 

The second church we went to was the Sun Temple. 
It is up on a high cliff where everybody could see it. The 
walls are made of sandstone and the stones were very 
carefully cut. Some of them are carved. The walls are 
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four feet thick and are really two walls filled in with 
broken stones. 

The rough stones were brought to the temple and cut 
there. The workmen lived at home. The trails leading 
from their villages can still be seen, but something hap- 


Photo by George L. Beam Courtesy Nat. Park Serv. 
‘‘We went to New Fire Temple’’ 


pened to the people before the Sun Temple was finished. 
Their stone hammers and pecking stones were found just 
where they dropped them, but the people have been gone 
for a long time. The ranger said that the Temple was 


probably begun about the time Columbus discovered 
America. 
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All the people came together at Sun Temple. There 
was only one Sun Temple. The Indians worshipped the 
sun because it made their corn grow. The earth god gave 
the corn and then the sun made it grow. 

After dinner we went to New Fire Temple, where the 
Indians went to worship fire because it cooked their 
food and warmed them. It is called New Fire Temple 
because every year they make a new fire by rubbing dry 
sticks together. We saw the sticks they used. 

New Fire Temple is ina small cave. At each end there 
is a house three stories high. The lower floor of one house 
has three rooms. The middle room has pictures painted 
on the upper part of the wall. That part of the wall is 
‘white and the pictures are painted in red. The lower 
part of the wall is painted red, just as it was in the kiva 
church. One picture painted on the wall is of a god. The 
others are of animals. 

In that room the priests made the new fire. First they 
put it in the fireplace in the corner of the room. Then 
they lighted a torch from it and took it out into the court 
where the people were. In the center of the court there 
is a shallow pit for the fire. Once a year the fire was put out 
so that the new fire could be built there. The ashes of lots 
of fires are under the mud floor. Across the front of the 
court there is a wall, and around the court there are stone 
benches for the people. The walls of the court are red 
below and white above. On the day that the new fire 
was made the people sat on the benches and the priest 
brought out a torch lighted from the new fire and with it 
lighted the fire in the court fireplace. After that the 
Indians all danced around the fire. 

Father says that the Indians today light a new fire 
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every year and dance around it—at least some Indians 
do. After the Indians of today have danced they let the 
fire go out, because they have matches and so they can 
always get a fire when they want it, but the Indians who 
built New Fire Temple didn’t have matches, and so they 
didn’t let their court fire go out all year—not until the new 
fire was burning in the fire-making room. 

I asked Father what the Indian boys did about saying 
their prayers, since they had three gods. He said that 
they weren’t allowed to say prayers. ‘The priest said 
prayers for them. They were taught to be thankful for 
their food, which all three of the gods had helped to give 
to them. He said that they didn’t know that one God had 
given it to them, and also given the earth and the sun and 
the fire. He said that I ought to be thankful that I knew 
about a one God. I guess I am. 

Is the water making you well? 

Ros. 


Spruce Tree Hotel, 
Mesa Verde, Colorado, 
Monday. 

Dear Grandmother, 

Are you feeling better? 

We saw two very unusual things yesterday. Both were 
at Sun Temple. One was the stump of a tree. It had 
been a big cedar tree, but its roots had run through the 
walls of a lot of the rooms. When they dug out the 
rooms—I mean dug out the dirt which had fallen into the 
rooms—they cut off the roots of the tree, and it died. 
Then they cut it down. The whole Sun Temple was just 
a big mound of dirt and stones,. until the government 
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began to dig it out. The tree had grown on top of the 
dirt. It must have taken hundreds of years for so much 
dirt to collect, so the tree didn’t begin to grow until a very 
long time after the Indians left their houses. 

The tree was very, very old—more than 360 years old! 
Can you think how old thatis? I’ll tell you how they knew 
that it was so old. It is interesting. I saw it myself. 
When they cut off the tree and left only the stump they 
counted the rings the tree had made. The ranger ex- 
plained it to me. A tree—every tree—grows a layer 
around itself inside the bark every year. That is how it 
grows bigger. In the spring when the rains come the part 
of the layer which the tree grows has big holes in it, be- 
cause the water goes through them up to the leaves. The 
leaves are growing and need lots of water. Then, when 
summer comes and the ground is dry and the leaves are as 
large as they will ever be, the new layer which the tree 
grows has little holes. The next spring the holes are big 
again, So you see each year there is a new ring and the 
holes in each ring shade off from big holes to little ones. 
That makes them easy to count. When the men who cut 
down the cedar tree at Sun Temple counted its rings, 
they found that there were 360 of them. That meant 
360 years, so it was 360 years from the time all the dirt fell 
in until the tree was cut down! Did you know that trees 
keep diaries that way? I try to remember to write in 
mine, but it isn’t as good a diary as the trees keep. 

The other interesting thing is the ‘‘forget-me-not’’ 
which a palm tree left lounger ago than there were any men 
on the earth. Isn’t that strange? Did you know that 
there once weren’t any men—not even Indians here, but 
yet there were big forests of palm trees? One palm tree 
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dropped a leaf, which fell into a lake. A storm washed 
down some sand on top of it. The sand turned into sand- 
stone, and the palm leaf gradually rotted and was washed 
away by the water which trickled through the sandstone, 
but the impression of the leaf was left in the sandstone. 
It is a little shallow, smooth place in the stone with deeper 
ribs running out from the center just as they do in palm 
leaves. They call it a fossil leaf. The Indians found it 
and thought it looked like a picture of the sun, so they 
built an altar around it and then built Sun Temple. Isn’t 
that interesting? 
Your loving grandson, 
J ACK. 


GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK 


Arizona. 996 square miles. Established 1919. 


SILENCE .- 


The sun was setting when the two cars drew up into 
parking place near Grand Canyon Headquarters and the 


Se 


Courtesy Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 


‘*Every stone and point held quiet watchers’’ 


children and their parents took the path out to the rim of 
the canyon. For an hour or more they had been able to 
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see the yellow-white streak of stone, crowned with a green 
tree fringe which marked the top of the opposite rim, but 
they were not expecting anything as awe-inspiring as the 
view up to which they walked. An upward slope of the 
ground hid it from them until they were standing on the 
rim. Instantly their conversation was hushed. The girls 
clung to their uncles, Alice’s arms tightening around Mr. 
Carroll’s neck. The boys dropped down and began to 
wiggle forward to the very edge. Mr. Brown motioned 
to the women and they found seats on a large flat stone. 

Had they been thinking of other people they could 
have seen that almost every stone and point held quiet 
watchers, but the curtain of night was dropping and no 
one thought to look, nor did anyone see them arrive. All 
were looking into the depths of the great canyon as its 
reds and blues and yellows turned to scarlet and lavender 
and orange and then deepened to ruby and purple and 
dull bronze, while the whole valley filled with a deep blue 
haze. Then the moon came out and the valley seemed 
to be full of opal clouds. 

Alice slipped from her uncle’s arms over into her 
mother’s arms and lay there for a long time. Then in a 
low whisper, which carried far in the quiet, she said, 
‘‘Mother, does God know the way here?’’ ‘‘Yes, dear,’’ 
answered her mother. ‘‘Can he find us here?’’ asked 
Alice. ‘*‘Yes, dear,’’? again answered her mother. 

For some time all was silent, then—‘‘Mother, won’t 
God get lost trying to find us? Shouldn’t we go where 
he can see us?’’ 

‘‘No, dear, He can find us here. He knows the way 
because he lives here.”’ 

‘“Where? Down there?’’ asked Alice, pointing. 
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Ved? 

‘‘Uncle Bruce,’’ called Alice in a stage whisper, ‘‘God’s 
summer home is down there? Did you know? His winter 
home is where we live.’’ 

Low laughter came from all around them. ‘‘Listen 
to her!’’ exclaimed a woman, somewhere in the dark. 

‘*Tt’s no wonder a child thinks about God here,’’ an- 
swered a man’s voice. ‘‘It is so wonderful—so big—so 
overpowering! A hole like that, a mile deep, isn’t made 
every day!’’ 

‘‘No!’’ said another man’s voice. ‘‘It is the greatest 
canyon in the world. God’s supreme work.’’ 

‘‘Are you planning to go down to the bottom in the 
morning?’’ asked the first man. 

““Yes and on across to the other side with a bunch of 
boy scouts,’’ answered the other man. 

Then raising his voice he spoke so that the watchers 
for a long distance could hear him. ‘‘I am taking a troop 
of boy scouts across the canyon and through the Kaibab 
Forest. If there are any scouts here who would like to 
join us we have a few vacancies.’’ 

Instantly Rob and Jack were wiggling back from the 
edge, making their way toward their parents, begging 
to be allowed to go. Ina few minutes the man whose voice 
they had heard found them. ‘‘I heard boys’ voices as 
you came up to the rim and guessed that they were of 
scout age,’’ he explained, ‘‘but I was not certain where 
you went—that is why I spoke.”’ 

In a short time it was all arranged that the boys should 
join the party the next morning. Then the two families 
climbed into their cars and started to find their location 
in the automobile camp. 
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THE CANYON OF TEN MILLION 
RAINBOWS 


Rob was the first to awaken in the morning. A scout’s 
bugle was sounding a long way off. He shook Jack, and 
soon the two boys were watching the mist clouds rise 
from the canyon—great puffballs, with rainbows in their 
hearts, where the sun struck, slantingly, through them. 


Photo by El Tovar Studio Courtesy Nat. Park Serv. 


‘‘Slowly, as the clouds rolled up and away’? 


Slowly, as the clouds rolled up and away, the upper part 
of the canyon walls began to show. Great towers of rock 
stood guard in front of the opposite wall. Yellow at the 
top and then red, darkened until it was a deep bright red, 
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the towers rose from their foundations on a broad green 
floor below. Over all was spread a blue haze. 

‘‘We seem to be looking through blue glass,’’ said 
Rob. 

‘‘Do you notice how the colors keep changing?’’ asked 
Mr. Carroll. 

. Both boys jumped. They had not heard him come up 

behind them. ‘‘How long have you been there, Dad?’’ 
asked Jack. Without waiting for an answer he asked 
another question, ‘‘Why do the colors keep changing? 
That point has been white and lavender and purple and 
now it is red.’’ Jack pointed to a tower just below 
and to the west of them. 

‘‘Those rocks are sandstone,’’ explained his father, 
‘‘so they are made up of tiny pieces of quartz. As 
the sun strikes the edges of those little glass-like par- 
ticles its light is broken into rainbow colors. If you 
happen to stand where you see the red part of the rainbow 
then the rock looks red, but when you move, or the sun 
moves, you see the yellow part of the rainbow. Then 
the rock looks yellow. Sometimes the sun is reflected 
just as it is from the moon. Then the rocks look white. 
They are really red and gray and pale yellow and green. 
It is the sun that paints them all the colors of the rainbow 
and keeps changing the colors. At noon, when the sun 
shines straight down, they show just their natural dull 
eolors.’’ 

‘‘You have been here before, Uncle Bruce?’’ asked 
Rob. 

‘‘Yes, I spent a week here once—years ago. This is 
the one place on the trip about which I know more than 
does your father.’’ 
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‘‘Then, Uncle Bruce, please tell me something. Why 
are the slopes of the canyon walls so much longer on 
the north side than they are on this side? Perhaps fae 
aren’t, but they look so to me.’’ 

“They are longer—some three times as long,’’ an- 
swered Mr. Carroll. ‘‘That is because the north side of 
the canyon is a thousand feet higher than this side. When 
_ this Layer-Cake Country was coming up out of the sea, 
that part came faster than this part, so the cake cracked. 
Then that north part shot up a thousand feet into the air. 
Of course, it didn’t shoot up very fast—it probably took 
a half a million years to do it—but at any rate it got there! 

‘‘A thousand feet up in the air means many degrees 
cooler climate. Notice that the clouds all hang along that 
side. The rain clouds from the Pacific Ocean, which come 
floating over the mountains to the west of us, are not con- 
densed by the rocks on this side, because they are not cold 
~ enough. Over on the other side the air is colder and the 
moisture of the clouds is condensed to fog or rain. The 
clouds you see settling down onto that rim of the canyon 
and slipping down into the canyon, bathe the walls in fog 
hour after hour during the day, keeping them moist when 
the walls on this side aredry. At night the fog settles all 
through the canyon. Then the walls on this side are also 
moistened. 

‘‘The clouds are usually not large. When they strike 
cold air they are apt to condense to rain suddenly, so 
that they seem to burst and the rain falls in a terrific 
downpour, but very little of it reaches the canyon floor 
as rain. I have seen such storms on the opposite rim. 
The rain poured down like a curtain of water—a curtain 
with a ragged, fringed bottom. The back part of the 
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curtain of water was falling on the upper slopes and 
towers—the front part disappeared in the ragged 
fringe.’ 

‘““Why?’? asked meee 

‘“Because the air in the canyon is so warm that it turns 
the water back into vapor before it reaches the bottom,”’’ 
answered Mr. Carroll. ‘‘It is very interesting to look 
up from the bottom of the canyon into the face of a storm. 
You ean see the lightning flash, but it does not look so 
yellow as it does when seen from the surface of the 
ground. It looks violet and blue. The thunder which 
follows echoes against the canyon walls endlessly, it 
seems.’’ | 

‘‘But, Uncle Bruce, I don’t understand why the rain, 
makes the canyon wider on that side,’’ persisted Rob. 

‘‘Because the soil is washed away from this side by 
occasional showers and blown away by winds when it 
becomes dry, but these can not take from the walls the 
amount of material that is washed away from the other 
side by the frequent cloudbursts, or blown away by the 
strong cold winds that play around that thousand-foot 
higher face of the canyon. Those winds go right over the 
top of this side and hit that face, at an angle, with force 
enough to tear away much rock dust. 
“Then, also, the higher wall on that side gives a greater 

fall to the water. Therefore the streams go tumbling 
down at a much higher rate of speed than they do on this 
side. They can move great boulders and blocks of rock 
and they dig into soft rock like steam-driven shovels, 
gouging it out and carrying it away. Every valley on 
that side is made deeper and wider and longer with each 
storm. The head of each valley is pushed farther north 
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daily, so that the Grand Canyon grows wider all the time.”’ 

‘“Tgs there a stream flowing through each one of those 
valleys?’’ asked Rob. 

‘“‘Not today. The water from the big storm of a few 
days ago has done its work and passed on down into 
the river. Until another rain the arroyos (as they call 
stream beds that are dry except after a storm) will be 
dry. In the meantime the-clouds that are lazily floating 
up the canyon from west to east will keep the walls moist. 
Frosty nights will swell the moisture and so loosen the 
bits of sand and limestone from the walls. As the sun 
warms the walls each day the loosened particles will 
break off and fall like a fine shower from the higher cliffs. 
The strong winds, catching them, will carry them against 
the towers and points of rock that jut out into the canyon. 
Using them thus as a sand blast the winds will slowly 
cut away the rocks. Both rain and wind can work faster 
on the north side than on this side, so this is the steeper, 
narrower side.’’ 

‘‘Hather, won’t we breathe sand down in the canyon—if 
there is so much sand in the air?’’ asked Jack. 

‘“You will breathe enough of it!’’ answered Mr. Carroll. 
‘‘On windy days you notice it more than on quiet days, 
like this one. The dust in the air helps to make the sun- 
set and sunrise effects within the canyon wonderful. 
Not only does the light play on the rocks, but on the mil- 
lions of dust particles that have loosened from the walls 
and have been caught by the winds and held suspended 
in the air. If the winds dropped, the little particles of 
dust would sink to the slopes below and the rainbow colors 
of the air would be gone.’’ 

‘‘Are they gone after a rain?’’ asked Rob. 
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‘“Where the shower occurred, yes. The rain washes 
the air clean, but the canyon is eight to twenty miles 
across; so showers usually carry down the dust from only 
a portion of it at a time. When a number of sharp 
showers occur in quick succession the air is much clari- 
fied and the walls stand out in vivid colors, free from the 
purplish tint that the blue haze gives. 

Often clouds in the sky far above the canyon are 
flushed pink or orange by the sunset light. They throw 
their color, as a mirror would, down into the canyon. 
Then the buff walls of the upper layers of rock glow with 
pink color, while the red walls burn as with fire and the 
clouds within the canyon span with rainbow bridges the 
spaces between the towers of rock. 

‘Occasionally long rainbows span the canyon from 
wall to wall. Often they hide away within fleecy clouds, 
riding safely within the canyon, as we saw them doing 
this morning, or they dance and flit here and there 
through the fog. Sometimes so many rainbows come and 
go above and within the canyon that the whole air is filled 
with opalescent light! Looking at the canyon walls then 
is like looking through a window made up of bits of 
colored glass.’’ 

A bugle call sounded from the distance and the boys 
darted back to camp, where they found breakfast almost 
ready. ‘‘Hurry, boys,’’ called Mrs. Brown, ‘‘you will 
need a good breakfast for the trip down.’’ 

‘“Mules have a way of hanging their heads over the 
steepest cliffs and just standing there,’’ said Uncle Dock, — 
smiling. ‘‘If you don’t eat you will be light-headed. Then 
you will fall off and there will be nothing between you 
and the bottom if you do fall.’’ 
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‘‘Who’s going down?’’ asked Jack, with his eyes on his 
plate and his mouth full of cakes. 

‘‘Are you, Father?’’ asked Rob, ‘‘and what about 
Mother and Aunt Bertha?’’ 

‘The family will go down tomorrow,’’ answered Mr. 
Brown. ‘‘There is much to see from the rim first, but 
Jill and Alice and I will meet you on the Tonto.’’ 

‘‘Wather!’’ exclaimed Rob, ‘‘you are not going to try 
to take Alice down there, are you? She will fall off from 
her mule as sure as anything !’’ 

‘‘Oh, no she won’t, because she is not going to ride 
such a common thing as a mule when she goes down. 
We are not going down with you, either, but look out for 
us when you reach the Indian Gardens on the Tonto 
platform,’’ answered Mr. Brown. ‘‘ We will see you when 
you arrive.’’ 

‘Oh, I know,’’ exclaimed Jack. ‘‘There is a telescope 
up by headquarters through which people can look and 
watch their folks as they go down. That is what they 
are going to do.’’ 

‘‘No, it isn’t,’’? laughed Jill shaking her head. ‘‘We 
are going to see you there, but we won’t tell how!’’ 

‘‘Don’t, then. So long, Sis. I’ll meet you somewhere 
on the other side or after you reach Zion Canyon.’’ 

‘“You’ll meet me before that!’’ declared Jill, but Jack 
was racing off to join the others who were going down. 


THE PEOPLE OF PEACE 


Alice stood by her mother’s side that morning after 
breakfast as she talked with friends made by many camp- 
ings together on the highway. For some time Alice 
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watched a small dog frisking about. Loosening her hold 
on her mother’s skirt she moved over so that she could 
watch the dog as he chased his tail around and around, 
and yet at the same time moved off in the direction of 
the Hopi Indian House. Step by step Alice followed him 
until, going around the corner of the building, she came 
suddenly on two little girls. Alice stopped and looked at 
them. They did not move. Alice took a step nearer to 
them. The little girls moved closer to each other. Alice 
reached out her white hand to them. ‘‘Good morning,’’ 
she said. The little girls did not answer, nor did they 
return her offer of ahand. One of them drew her blanket 
closer around her. That was all. Puzzled, Alice let her 
hand fall and stood frowning at them. ‘‘Are you Indian 
girls?’’ she asked. The little girls continued to stare at 
her. ‘‘Why don’t you speak to me?’’ insisted Alice. 
‘“Don’t you know it isn’t nice just to look at me?’’ 

At that moment a high-pitched howl sounded and an 
Indian boy came around a corner of the house carrying 
the little dog. Alice flew to the rescue of the dog, drag- 
ging him from the boy. The little dog struggled in her 
arms, increasing his howls. Then one of the Indian girls 
laid a firm hand on Alice’s arm and with the other hand 
pulled the dog away from her, set it on the ground, and 
gave it a gentle kick, which sent it sprawling some ten feet 
away. With a somersault the dog got onto his feet and 
began running around in circles, barking and jumping 
up. The Indian children grinned at him. 

‘‘He bad dog,’’ said the little girl who had kicked him, 
as she smiled in friendly fashion at Alice. 

Mrs. Brown, having followed Alice, took a short neck- 
lace of bright beads from her purse and put them over 
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the head of the Indian child. She then held out the tiny 
mirror she carried in her purse, so that the child could see 
herself thus adorned. With shouts of glee the child 
hopped up and down, looking at herself in the mirror, 
while the other little Indian girl pushed her, laughing 
as she did so. 


Photo by U. S. Bureau of Reclamation Courtesy Nat. Park Serv. 


Hopi INDIANS 


This brought the mother of the children to the door 
of the Indian home with an invitation to enter and see 
the house. Blankets and baskets and pottery of Indian 
design were exhibited and for some time Mrs. Brown 
watched the process of blanket-weaving. Then she 
bought a pair of moccasins for Alice, who insisted on put- 
ting them on at once. While they were doing this and the 
little Indian girls were admiring the white-topped shoes 
Alice had worn, Mr. Brown and Jill arrived. Then, of 
course, they had to see the house and watch the weaving 
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and buy some things. It was half an hour before they 
all left the house. 

‘‘Uncle Dock,’’ said Jill as they left, ‘‘this house looks 
a little like the cliff houses at Mesa Verde.’’ 

‘‘And well it may,’’ answered her uncle. ‘‘The Hopi 
Indians have a tradition that their ancestors were the 
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people who once lived in those cliff dwellings. Do you 
remember the Ute Indians at Grand Lake?’’ 

“Yes, and Jack told me about the Arapahoe and 
Cheyenne Indians killing them,’’ answered Jill. 

‘‘The Utes have a tradition that their ancestors killed 
and drove out the original dwellers of the cliffs. The 
Hopi tradition tells of a time when a strange tribe of 
savage Indians came suddenly and forced them to leave 
their home. The two traditions seem to agree. The 
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Hopis say that their forefathers traveled south and built 
new homes for themselves on the tops of mounds, from 
which they could see in all directions and so protect them- 
selves. Their houses were as nearly like those in the 
cliffs as they could make them.”’ 

‘‘George,’’ said Mrs. Brown, ‘‘I think that I have heard 
that the Hopi Indians are called, ‘The People of Peace.’ ’’ 

‘“Yes,’’? answered her husband, ‘‘that is the meaning of 
their name. They owned, or rather claimed, the land 
around the Grand Canyon, before white men came. They 
believed that their ancestors came up out of the earth and 
that the Grand Canyon led down to the place from which 
they came. They say that the terrible river was put down 
at the bottom of the canyon to prevent them from going 
hacky; 


MOUNTAINS IN A BOX 


‘‘Before we start down,’’ began the scout leader when 
the boys were assembled ready for the trip down the 
canyon, ‘‘there are some things you should understand 
and some you should notice particularly. First, look off 
both to the east and the west. The canyon is over two 
hundred miles long and you can see almost its entire 
length. Notice, too, that it is not a straight cut through 
the earth but that it forms a great question mark, with 
the bend or hook toward the east. Rising in Grand Lake, 
the Grand River joins the Green River at the head of the 
canyon to form the Colorado. Tumbling and surging, the 
Colorado makes its noisy way through the canyon from 
east to west and then turns abruptly south and flows into 
the Gulf of California, By its vigorous work it has cut 
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out the canyon, stone by stone and mud slide by mud slide. 
It began to cut the canyon before there were any people 
on the earth, and it keeps right on, paying no attention to 
the fact that there are people here. 


os 


Official Photo, U. S. Army Air Serv. 


‘*The walls of the canyon are made up of different layers of rock laid 
one on top of the other’’ 


‘‘As you can see, the walls of the canyon are made up 
of different layers of rock laid one on top of the other. 
The layers are the same on both sides of the canyon, 
just as the layers would be the same on both sides of a 
hole made in a layer cake by cutting out a piece. As we 
go down this side, we will be crossing the layers you see 
on the other side, First the top layer—a pale yellow. 
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Then the buff layer. Then the sloping red layer, and the 
steep red one below it. Then the wide green platform, 
and below that the steep brown one, and then you will 
descend to the river across a deep purple-brown layer.. 
Into it the river has cut the inner canyon. 

‘As you look across the canyon each of these layers 
seems to be all one color, as though it were made out of 
the same material, but as you cross them you will dis- 
cover that each thick layer is made up of many thinner 
layers. These thinner layers are not always of the same 
color or material, and yet they belong together as the 
layers of a cake belong together. Were you to pile sev- 
eral layer cakes of different sorts on top of one another 
you would be able to tell where one cake ended and the 
other began. Just so, you can tell where one of these 
Nature cakes ends and the next one begins, even though 
they are all made of various layers. The color, the mate- 
rial, the life of each of the main layers is different.’’ 

‘‘What, sir, do you mean by the ‘life’ of each layer?’’ 
asked Rob. - 

‘‘T mean two things,’’ answered the guide. ‘‘I mean 
the plants and animals that were living when the rocks 
were made, and | also mean the plants and animals that - 
are living on them today.’’ 

‘‘Like tree zones when you climb a mountain?’’ asked 
Jack. 

‘‘Yes,’’ answered the leader. ‘‘Going down the inside 
of this canyon is like going down a mile-high mountain. 
Instead of going up one side of a mountain and down 
the other, we go down one side of the canyon and up the 
other. Try to think of it as a mountain that has been cut 
in two and the two halves placed in a box facing each other. 
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Then you will understand the zones better. On each level 
you will find animals, trees, and plants such as you would 
find at that level on any mountain with the same climate. 
Where there is water there will be the trees and plants 
that love water. Where it is dry there will be the plants 
that can get along with very little water. They are the 
desert plants which usually grow on desert mountains. 
Our trail will follow the bed of a stream, so the water-lov- 
ing plants will be around you, but close by will be the des- 
ert plants growing in pockets of sand among the rocks, 
kept alive by occasional showers and the nightly fogs.’’ 

‘“When we go from one colored layer to another, do 
we go into a different rock zone?’’ asked Jack. 

‘“Yes,’’ answered the leader. ‘‘EKach layer of rock can 
tell its own story of what happened while it was being 
made. Our old earth has numbered its age with plants 
and animals. Each age saw new plants and animals 
added to the earth’s possessions. They came in groups 
made up of animals or plants which resembled each other. 
Each type lived for many, many years on the earth and 
then was crowded off the land and out of the seas by a 
new type. As animals of each type lived and died they 
left their marks in the sands and muds. 

‘““You can guess that the layers of rock in the walls 
of this canyon were piled one on top of the other in the 
order in which you see them, the lowest layers first, the 
next layer next, etc., but if I held out to you two stones 
of about the same color you could not tell me from which 
layer they came. You could guess at it, but you might 
make a mistake. That mearis that you could not say 
which of the two rocks was made first. There are, how- 
ever, men who haye studied rocks until they could tell 
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me. They would look in the stones for traces of the 
plants and animals that lived when the stones were made. 
If they could find these, then they could give the age of 
the earth when the stones were made. They learned how 
to tell about it by studying walls like these. 

‘‘Tt took thousands and thousands of years for each 
layer of sand or mud to wash into the sea. Every once 
in a while, during that time, there was an accident. Maybe 
a frog-like animal died and fell off its log onto the bot- 
tom of a pond, where it was quickly covered with mud, 
or maybe a fern frond (leaf) was smashed down by a 
mud slide and buried from sight. Perhaps a lizard with 
wings had a battle in the air with a big bird that had 
teeth, end the loser in the fight—maybe with a broken 
wing—went whirling around and around as it fell, until 
it plunged to its death onto the seashore. There the 
waves caught and carried it away to its burial under the 
sand and mud of the ocean bottom. Or, possibly, worms 
came out of their holes some fine spring morning after a 
shower and crawled across a mud flat, leaving their trails 
in the soft mud. Then maybe the sun was hidden by a 
sandstorm which covered the whole mud flat with a layer 
of fine sand. Millions of years later you and I will take 
our knives and lift that layer of sand (now pressed into 
a thin sheet of sandstone) off from the mud (now com- 
pressed into shale) and there, lo and behold! we shall 
find the worm tracks !’’ 

‘‘But will we do that?’’ asked Jack. 

‘Yes, down on the Tonto platform we shall do that 
very thing,’’ answered the leader. 

‘¢ And were there ever lizards with wings?’’ asked Jack. 

‘“‘Yes. I wondered if you would catch that.”’ 
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‘‘But birds with teeth! That is a joke, isn’t it?’’ said 
Jack. 

‘‘ Joke, nothing!’’ answered the leader. ‘‘Moreover 
those birds had tails like a dog’s, but unlike the dogs’ 
tails theirs had feathers standing out on either side! 
They were flying around in the days when the layer of 
stone that forms the top of Cedar Mountain was formed. 
Once that layer covered the layer on which we are stand- 
ing, but rain and frost and wind wore it away long ago, 
so I can’t show you the skeletons of those animals. Over 
on the other side you will see it and I will show you the 
petrified trunks of trees that grew in those days, but I 
do not think that any skeletons of the birds with teeth are 
to be seen there. They are all in museums now.”’ 

‘“What other wonderful animals were there?’’ asked a 
tall boy from Chicago. ‘‘I have never heard of such 
animals.’’ 

‘‘And you have the Field Museum in your city!’’ 
said the leader. ‘‘Have you ever heard of dinosaurs?’’ 

‘“No,’’? answered the boy from Chicago. 

‘‘T saw a picture in a magazine of dinosaur eggs that 
were found in China,’’ said Jack. ‘‘Is that what you 
mean?’’ 

‘“Yes,’? answered the leader, ‘‘but dinosaurs once 
walked around here. There were several kinds of them. 
Some ate other animals and some ate leaves and grass. 
The big ones were sixty or seventy feet long and fifteen 
feet from the ground to their backs. They lived at the 
same time as the winged lizards. In their day ferns grew 
as big as our oak trees!’’ 

‘‘How tall were men in those days?’’ asked the Chi- 
cago boy. 
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‘And did they ride dinosaurs as we ride horses?’’ 
asked Jack. | 

‘“No,’’ answered the leader. ‘‘I am sorry to disappoint 
you, but there were no men in those days.”’ 

‘‘Were there monkeys?”’ asked the tall boy. 

‘‘No, not even monkeys,’’ said the leader, laughing and 
shaking his head. 


GOING DOWN TO THE TONTO 
PLATFORM 


‘‘The first thing you will notice after we drop over the 
rim,’’ continued the leader, ‘‘will be the beautiful spruce 
forest through which we will pass. Then your whole 
attention will be given to the steepness of the zigzag trail. 
When you have grown accustomed to that you will notice 
that under the rim, where fogs gather and the soil is 
moist from surface showers, the cracks in the rocks form 
footholds for beautiful flowers and ferns as well as 
pimyons and cedars. 

‘<The layer of rock down which the trail zigzags is the 
Kaibab limestone. There is something over five hundred 
feet of it. The top half of it is straight up and down, 
except where a crack in the rocks has given a bed to a 
stream. The lower half is hidden by talus slopes—piles 
of rocks that have fallen from the cliffs above. Douglas 
spruce grows between the boulders on the talus slopes. 

‘‘Tf you will pause and examine the limestone you will 
find fan-shaped shells in it. When it was formed the 
sea was shallow and clam-like animals lived in it. They 
died and their shells, cemented together, went to form this 
rock, which was then in the making under the sea. 
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‘““The cliff swallows that you see flying along the rim 
have their homes in the Kaibab limestone. Mountain 
lions retire during the day to caves and trees along the 
talus slopes. At night they come forth to prey on other 
animals, particularly on the mountain sheep that feed on 
the talus slopes. 

‘‘The sheep made the path we will follow. Then the 
Indians used it. Later, beaver trappers followed Indian 
guides down the trail. Once on a time beavers had dams 
and little ponds of water where now only dry runs can 
be found. Miners followed the trappers and their bur- 
ros wore the paths deeper. Now tourists have taken 
possession, and since we belong to that class we will start 
down. 

‘*T will go first. When I blow my whistle, stop. If I 
blow twice, get off your animals. Three times means to 
lead them carefully until you come up to me. Everyone 
understand? All right, we’re off!’ 

In single file they started down the zigzag path, which 
carried them very rapidly over the first 200 feet of the 
descent. They dismounted when they reached the talus 
slopes and scrambled over the rocks, naming flowers, and 
trying to identify the tracks of animals left on small clay 
patches. While some of the boys rested Jack and a boy 
from Mexico climbed to the foot of a bank so full of holes 
that it looked like a colander. In each hole a family of 
swallows lived. The boys could not reach the nesting 
places but, by listening carefully, they could hear the 
chirping of baby birds coming through the chattering 
of the parents. The whir of their rapidly beating wings 
announced the homing flight of another swallow. 

Again they took the trail. After making another de- 
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scent they turned to look back and up at a sheer precipice 
—the layer of rock under the Kaibab limestone. ‘‘Coco- 
nino sandstone,’’ explained the leader, ‘‘400 feet thick and 
almost straight up and down. It is so hard that the rain 
has little effect on it. Water from showers on the talus 
slopes above slips over the edge of the Coconino as water- 
falls. Along the top of the ledge there are little curved 
depressions. They show the locations of waterfalls that 
appear after showers. Torrents pour over the ledge after 
cloudbursts. Along both sides of the canyon there are 
many such temporary waterfalls over the Coconino sand- 
stone.’’ | 

‘‘But, sir,’’ said Rob, ‘‘a great deal of this rock must 
have worn away or the canyon could not be so wide. Could 
rains have done all that?’’ 

‘‘The wind helped,’’ answered the leader. ‘‘See the 
round holes in the face of the cliff? Those were drilled 
by wind-blown sand. Near the bottom of this layer the 
wind has worn out many holes large enough to be caves. 
From time to time the rocks above the caves break lovse 
and fall, thus widening the canyon. It is interesting to 
learn that the wind is tearing this rock down, because 
scientists think that the wind made it.”’ 

‘Why, sir, wasn’t it made by sand being washed into 
the sea where 1t was cemented together?’’ asked Rob. 

‘‘Probably not,’’ answered the leader. ‘‘It seems prob- 
able that this was an old sea beach and this sand was in 
the form of dunes along the shore, blown up by the wind 
coming from off the sea.’’ 

‘‘Was it dry land here then?’’ asked Jack. 

‘Yes, apparently. Later the bottom of the sea sank 
again, and layer after layer of rock was washed into the 
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sea on top of this one. Over on the Hermit Trail they have 
found the tracks of little salamander-like animals that 
walked across the wet sand of this layer a few million 
years ago!’’ 

‘‘How do they know that?’’ asked Jack eagerly. 


Courtesy J. C. Merriam, Carnegie Institute 


‘“Over on the Hermit Trail. . . they have dug out slabs of stone’’ 


‘“‘They have dug out slabs of the stone. On some of 
them are the imprints of the feet of one animal. On others 
there are the imprint of the feet of many animals of 
different sizes.’ 

‘‘But how could they have lasted this long?’’ asked 
Jack. 

— “Probably a wind filled the footprints with dry sand. 
The dry sand was turned into sandstone by pressure 
and so was the wet sand, but they did not stick together, 
therefore the one can now be lifted off from the other. 
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They have lain there through all the ages until a work- 
man’s pick happened to strike them apart! 


Courtesy J. C. Merriam 


‘¢The tracks of a little 
salamander-like animal?’ 


‘‘Big-horn sheep make their home 
along this Coconino sandstone. 
Watch carefully and you will see one 
or more of them—but the chances 
are ten to one that you won’t see 
them, even though you look right at 
them. They are a cream-white and 
are practically hidden when stand- 
ing still against the buff sandstone 
of this layer.’’ 

Again the little group moved 
downward along the side of the 
canyon. Soon they passed from the 
light-colored sand of the trail onto 
red clay, where the Coconino sand- 
stone ended and the Supai shales 
began. i 

‘‘Tt is iron rust that makes th 
color,’’ explained the leader, ‘‘just 
ordinary iron rust. These shales 
were made from clays and muds that 
washed into the sea when it was 
shallow. There was iron in the 
mountains from which they came, 
so they took iron down to the sea 
with them. Now, wherever moisture 


reaches the iron, it turns to iron oxide, which is rust. 
Notice how it stains your shoes! Your clothes will all 
probably carry ‘calling cards’ from this visit to it. These 
shales are 1200 feet thick. They are soft and every rain 
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carries them away by the ton-load. The grade here is 
easy because there are no steep walls, since the rock is 
soft. Harder ledges stick out everywhere from the soft 
slopes, making great stone stairways. It is this layer 
that gives the red color to the canyon. 

‘<The rainwater from above falling over the Coconino 
makes runways and small river channels through these 
slopes. In them scrub-oaks and pinyons grow and along 
the edges grasses and flowers grow in bunches.”’ 

After passing down across the red Supai shales, the 
boys reached another straight up-and-down wall. ‘‘This 
is called, ‘The Red Wall,’ ’’ explained the leader. ‘‘It is 
another limestone and is 550 or so feet thick. It sails 
under false colors. If you could dig back into it you 
would find that it is a bluish-gray color. The water run-. 
ning off from the Supai above is so red with iron rust that 
it colors this limestone after its own kind, adopting it 
into the wide red band that runs up and down both sides 
of the canyon. 

‘‘Tt must have been warm in the days when this lime- 
stone was being formed on the bottom of the sea, be- 
cause, here and there, are the impressions of the cup corals 
that once lived in the sea and died there, leaving their 
cores to be cemented into the limestone. Limestone al- 
ways cracks in blocks. Some of the blocks have fallen 
out, because of undermining from below, leaving caves 
in the face of the cliff. Water fromthe surface comes 
out below this layer as springs. These water the Tonto 
Platform below. I’ll tell you more about it when we 
get down there. The trail down the Red Wall is known 
as ‘Jacob’s Ladder’ because it zigzags back and forth 
so much. Don’t worry if your mule does seem to have a 
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desire to drop over the edge of the trail into nothing. A 
mule is a great joker! If you sit still he will give it up 
and go on along the trail. You need have no fear of his 
going into real danger.’’ 

Just before they reached the broad, gently sloping 
green Tonto Platform the leader halted them. ‘‘The 
green color of the Tonto is due to copper in the rocks, as 
well as to the cactus and sage that grows on it. This 
layer also is made of limestone. It is 900 or so feet thick 
and is so full of fossils that you can see on every side 
evidences that the shallow sea of that time was alive with 
water animals of the shelled variety. 

‘‘Not far from here there are some old cliff dwellings. 
When the white man came there were Indians farming 
on the Tonto Platform, but we are told that long before 
those Indians came other Indians lived in the cliff homes. - 

‘Along the stream beds and in water runs you will find 
cottonwood trees, willows, and wild grapes. That will 
tell you that we are getting low on our ‘mountains in a 
box.’ Once the Indians grew squashes and pumpkins and 
corn along the water’s edge, but now it is all a tangle of 
vines and brush. It still bears the name ‘Indian Gardens,’ 
however. 

‘‘Tf you wander around for a time you will probably 
find a yucca plant in bloom. Back home we called them 
‘Candlesticks of the Lord,’ as the Mexicans do. You will 
undoubtedly scare up a rabbit or two. They live on the 
Tonto, and hence the coyote lives there also. Almost any- 
where that the jack-rabbit can go, there the coyote can 
follow him. How that wise animal does like jack-rabbit 
dinners !’’ 
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FLYING DOWN TO THE TONTO 


Late that morning Alice’s father lifted her up from 
the bed where she was sleeping. ‘‘Wake up! We are 
off to see the boys cross the Tonto.’’ 

In a short time they were jumping out of their car by 


Courtesy Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ratlway 


‘¢With a whir-r-r-r-r—they were off’’ 


the side of a broad field. ‘‘There is our ‘bus,’ ’’ said Mr. 
Brown, pointing to an airplane that was just ‘‘tuning up.”’ 

‘<All ready, sir!’’ called the man in charge. ‘‘Shall we 
go up and get a general view first?”’ 

‘<Yes,’’ answered Mr. Brown. ‘‘These little girls want 
to know how this canyon was made, so take us up high 
enough so that they can see the hole that the mouse ate 
out of the Layer Cake. Then we will go down and see the 
mouse itself! How will you like that, Alice?”’ 
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‘‘Hine!’? answered Alice. ‘‘It will be funny!’’ said 
Jill, 

‘‘The funny thing is that what you have seen of the 
canyon is just the broad top part of it. There is a steep, 


Offictal Photo, U. S. Army Air Serv, 
‘*A broad top part and a steep, deep part with the river at the bottom’’ 


deep part that goes way down below that. The 
‘mouse’ is down at the very bottom. We won’t go down 
into the steep part, because if we did Jill would probably 
yell and be afraid of the mouse. Besides, there is no place 
down there to land. We will look over from the Tonto 
Platform and see the mouse at work.”’ 

‘All ready, sir?’’ asked the driver. 

‘“ All ready.’’ 


iiss 


Photo by Fred Harvey Courtesy Nat. Park Serv, 
JACOB’S LADDER 
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With a whir-r-r-r-r they were off. Slowly they rose 
and skimmed along the ground just above the bushes. 
Then they began to go upward, up and up! They passed 
soaring eagles. Finally the pilot said, ‘‘Now, children, 
look down and you will see.’’ Slowly he circled around 
and around as the children looked down. 

‘‘Tt is Just a big, long hole in the ground!’’ exclaimed 
Jall. 

‘“Yes, that is all,’’? answered her uncle. ‘‘Now we will 
go down. Watch the sides of the canyon as we go. When- 
ever the color changes there is another cake. We will go 
too fast for you to be able to count them, but you can see 
how very old Dame Nature is, since she has had so many 
birthdays.’’ 

‘“Tt’s only been a minute since we were ’way up there 
with the birds,’’ exclaimed Jill as they came to rest on the 
Tonto Platform. 

‘Did you see the boys as we came down?’’ asked Mr. 
Brown. 

‘‘No, where are they?’’ asked Jill. 

‘“They were just coming down ‘Jacob’s Ladder.’ We 

will walk along this way and you can look through my 
glass and see if you can find them.’’ 

An hour later Jack and Rob pulled their mules to" a 
stop. 

‘‘Look!’’ exclaimed Rob. 

‘¢ Jill Carroll!’’ exclaimed Jack as he recognized Jill 
who was running across the rocks to meet them. ‘‘Watch 
out, there!’’ he added as she slipped and fell. ‘‘We don’t 
want any casualties here!”’ 

‘‘We told you we would come!”’ laughed Jill, jumping 
up again. ‘‘We came in an airplane! It is away over 
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there. We are going to fly back, too, after we have eaten 
our lunch. I wish we could watch you go across the 
bridge. Uncle Dock says that it would be funny to watch 
you, because it 1s a suspension bridge and it waves up 
and down when you walk on it and both you and your 
horse will be sick!”’ 7 . 

‘‘This isn’t a horse! This is a mule!’’ exclaimed her 
brother in disgust. ‘‘Mules don’t get sick at anything 
and I can hold on, I guess!’’ 

‘‘Well, anyway, I was watching you and I saw you 
when you almost fell off,’’ answered Jill. ‘‘You ought 
to watch where you are going and not be turning around 
in your saddle when your mule goes around a sharp cor- 
ner. Did the rocks hit your shoulder very hard?’’ 

‘‘Hard enough to make it sore, but, Sis, don’t tell on me, 
please.”’ 

‘*T won’t—I didn’t say a word when I saw you, only 
I caught my breath hard. Uncle Dock asked me what 
was the matter—couldn’t I focus the glasses right? I let 
him fix them for me.’’ 

‘Good Sis! You eall this old nag a horse if you want 
to.°7 

‘‘Brother,’’ said Alice to Rob, who was leading her 
along the rocks, ‘‘did you know that down in the river 
hole there isa big mouse? We saw it when we were a bird 
with wings. Rivers are mice. They eat rocks and like 
them. They don’t know any better!’ 


ON THE TONTO TRAIL 


‘‘Scatter out now and follow the right-hand trail along 
the Tonto Platform toward the east,’’ said the scout 
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leader after the boys had eaten their lunch. ‘‘We will 
rest again at Burro Springs, at the head of Pipe Creek, 
three and a half miles east of here.’’ 

For a mile or two the boys rode along the Tonto Trail 
with the sagebrush and pale cacti on either side, stop- 
ping now and then to watch the lizards on the rocks, the 
flashing snakes darting from one rock shelter to another, 
and an occasional jack-rabbit that leaped away at their 
approach. 

‘“*T’d like to see a coyote,’’ said Jack to the Chicago 
boy, who rode with him. 

‘“You watch that side of the trail and I[’ll watch this 
side, and maybe we shall see one,’’ answered the boy. 

‘‘Look!’’ cried the Chicago boy after a time. 

‘“Where?’’ asked Jack, stopping. 

‘<There—two of them—pack animals that are running 
away !’’ answered the other. 

‘‘Burros!’’ exclaimed Jack in disgust, starting on 
again. ‘‘I thought you meant coyotes.’’ 

‘‘But they are running away,’’ insisted the Chicago 
boy. ‘‘Some one will be in trouble. It would be a long 
way to carry a pack up to the top. I think we ought to 
catch them.’ 

‘‘Sure enough,’’ answered Jack. ‘‘These mules ought 
to outrun them. It will be great sport!’’ 

The mules, however, were of a different mind and re- 
fused to budge from the trail. Tying them, the boys 
left them and started on foot. The burros were standing 
on a large flat rock ledge, watching them. While the 
boys scrambled up over the broken rough edge of the 
rocks, the burros leaped off and were gone. With ex- 
clamations the boys followed on the run. 
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‘<T’ll tell you what,’’ panted the Chicago boy, ‘‘we’d 
better divide forces. I’ll go around to the right and 
head them off. You follow their trail. We ought to 
eatch at least one of them that way.’’ 

A half hour later two dejected boys sat on a rock ledge 
watching the burros disappear around a jutting point. 

‘‘T can’t—I just can’t chase them any more,’’ said 
Jack. ‘‘I’m all tired out and it is at least two miles 
back to the place where we left our mules. Besides, I’m 
not a scout yet, so I don’t have to do it.’’ 

‘‘Scouts don’t have to do the impossible,’’? answered 
the Chicago boy, wiping his head with a big handkerchief. 

‘<Say!’’ exclaimed Jack as they trudged back over the 
hot, uneven ground, ‘‘suppose we had caught a burro, 
what would we have done with it? We haven’t any halter 
—can you ride bareback without a halter?”’ 

‘‘No!’’ answered the Chicago boy, ‘‘and we are sup- 
posed to think before we act! I’m a great scout! Don’t 
follow my example.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps if those mules are rested they’l] move along 
fast enough for us to catch up with the others before 
they reach the springs. I wonder why they are called 
Burro Springs,’’ added Jack. 

‘‘Now we are in for it!’’ announced the Chicago boy 
as they came in sight of their mules. Their leader was 
there, looking over their animals. With fearful hearts, 
but with heads up, the boys approached. Without a 
glance toward them, the leader gathered up the reins of 
both animals, attached a leading rope to them. mounted his 
own mule, and set off along the trail. 

‘‘That’s because we didn’t ask his permission to leave 
the party,’’ sighed the Chicago boy. 
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‘“Tt’s because we didn’t do what we set out to do. If 
we had brought in a burro he wouldn’t have done that,’’ 
said Jack. | 

An hour later the boys dragged into camp. ‘‘You can 
wash over there,’’ said the leader. ‘‘We will give you 
fifteen minutes to cool off.’’ 

‘“Jack,’’? said Rob, holding his horse back as they 
started down the Kaibab Trail, which runs from the 
springs on the Tonto down to the river and across it up 
to the top of the North Rim, ‘‘those were wild burros 
you were chasing. Years ago, when the miners quit dig- 
ging for copper down here, they turned their animals 
loose. Several generations of burros have grown up 
here since then. The leader punished you, but he told 
us that we must not mention the matter to you, so I know 
he likes you. I asked him afterward to let me tell you 
and he gave me permission.’’ 


FROM THE TONTO TO THE RIVER 


As the boys gradually descended from the upper Tonto 
they began to hear the sound of the river, two miles away 
and 1200 feet below. The sound increased as they went 
nearer, until it was a mighty roar, broken by ear-splitting 
cracks as rock hit rock in mid-stream splintering both into 
a thousand pieces. Reaching the lower edge of the Tonto 
they came to the rough broken slope of the Tapeats shales. 
These were light brown and maroon in color. They saw 
eagles perched on jutting rock points. Their leader yelled 
in their ears that owls hid in the rocks by day and chased 
bats by night. He showed Jack a bat clinging to the rocks 
inside a crevice. As they moved slowly down over the. 
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shales the leader kept watch of the rocks by his side. F1- 
nally he pointed to one, tore a leaf from his notebook and 
wrote, ‘‘Wave marks. This was once the mud shore of 
the sea and the waves washed it. The curved lines were 
made by the waves.’’? He passed the paper back to the 
others. , 

The lower Tapeats shale was a beautiful heliotrope. 
Below it was the dark purple granite in which the river 
had cut a ‘‘YV.’’? ‘‘This,’’ said the leader, speaking into 
Rob’s ear, ‘‘is the granite plate on which Nature’s cakes 
were “les “ 

They continued down to the river’s edge and stood on 
the narrow sand beach watching the river in its mad 
rush to the sea. They watched it push and hurl huge 
boulders over and over one another. ‘‘The constant 
pounding of boulders against the rocks:of the river’s 
bottom cracks and wears it down lower and lower, "3 mae 
the leader. ae 

‘Why is the water red?’’ yelled Rob. : 

‘“It is red from the Supai shales that are washed down 
into it. They break up into fine bits,’’.answered the 
leader. 


THE BRIDGE 


‘‘T wonder, sir, if you could tell me about the bridge,’’ 
said Rob to the leader that night, after they had pitched 
camp on the north side, far enough from the river so 
that they could hear each other speak. ‘‘I don’t see 
how they got it down here.’’ 

‘““They brought it down over the trail we followed,’’ 
answered the leader. 
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‘But how did they do it, sir?’’ insisted Rob. 

““T will tell you,’’ consented the leader. ‘‘It was quite 
clever. The trail is ten miles long with a one mile drop 
and, as you have learned, with a lot of sharp turns. The 
small pieces could all be loaded on mules and so brought 
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THE SUSPENSION BRIDGE ACROSS THE COLORADO RIVER 


down and then bolted together down here, but the two 
long cables had to be brought down whole. Each one 
weighs 895 pounds and is 500 feet long! It was a prob- 
lem. Finally the Park superintendent solved it. He coiled 
each end of one of the cables and fastened the coil. Each 
coil weighed 200 pounds. He put each coil on the back of 
amule. Between the two mules he stationed fifteen men, 
twenty feet apart, to carry the center of the cable on 
their shoulders. Each man carried an average weight 
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of 33 pounds. Then the whole procession moved slowly 
down the trail. They started at eight o’clock one morning 
and reached the Indian Gardens by ten o’clock, which 
was making very good time, I think. Then they took the 
trail along the Tonto, reaching Pipe Creek in another 
hour and a half. There they all rested for two hours. 
By 4:30 the cable was lying by the side of the Colorado. 
Two days later they brought the other cable down in the 
same way.’’ 


THE HISTORY OF THE CANYON 


‘<T have been wondering,’’ said Jack, ‘‘who discovered 
the canyon and what he said or thought about it?’’ 

‘“Don Lopez de Cardenas discovered it. In 1540 Fran- 
cisco Vasquez de Coronado, a Spaniard, left the west 
coast of Mexico on an expedition into what is now the 
United States. He had heard of the ‘Seven Cities of 
Cibola’ and with a great many men and horses he marched 
to find them. What he found were the pueblo villages of 
the Zuni Indians. Their towns are in New Mexico east 
of here. While encamped by their villages Coronado 
heard of the great canyon to the west. He sent Car- 
denas with a group of soldiers to find it. The Indians 
euided him to a place on the east side from which he 
could look down into the canyon. Thus he and his men 
were the first white men, so far as we know, to have seen 
the canyon. Since they were Spaniards they no doubt 
planted the Spanish flag over the rim of the canyon 
and then, kneeling, raised the Christian cross as they re- 
peated their prayers, thus taking possession of the canyon 
in the name of God and of the Spanish king. 
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‘‘The Indians of the region looked with astonishment 
on these white men dressed in colorful, glittering uni- 
forms and carrying huge weapons that ‘spoke fire.’ The 
fact that they rode on horses made them all the stranger 
to the Indians, who had never before seen horses. They 
were much afraid of both the horses and the white men.’’ 

‘‘Why, sir, weren’t there always horses here!’’ ex- 
claimed Jack. 

‘‘No. Horses were first brought to this side of the 
world by the Spaniards. Coronado was the first man 
to ride a horse to the brink of the Grand Canyon. That 
was in 1540. Two hundred and thirty years later two 
Spanish priests, in trying to go from one tribe of In- 
dians to another, found the canyon. They were not to- 
gether. One of them, Padre Garces, was astonished when 
he saw it. He said that he was halted ‘at the sight of 
the most profound canyons which ever onward continue, 
and within these flows the Colorado.’ Evidently the 
Indians had not told him about it. The other priest 
crossed the Colorado by the old Ute Indian ford, almost 
due west of Mesa Verde Park. If the Hopi Indians were 
the cliff-dwellers before the Ute Indians came, they prob- 
ably used the ford long before the Utes used it.’ 

‘‘When did the Americans discover the canyon?’’ asked 
Jack. 

‘‘Not until one hundred years ago. Then for two years 
James QO. Pattie and his father trapped beaver along 
the lower Colorado. On returning eastward they traveled 
along the brink of the canyon for thirteen days. While 
they were trapping on the lower Colorado, General 
Ashley’s men were trapping along the Green River. With 
the Grand it forms the headwaters of the Colorado. 
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‘Another American beaver trapper, Jedediah Smith, 
crossed the upper river twice during those years. Many 
other trappers entered the region to the north of the 
canyon, among them Kit Carson. Year after year they | 
trapped along the rivers. Finally the government sent 
Colonel Fremont into that region to map it. Kit Carson 
went with him as his guide. He knew both the country 
and the Indians. 

‘“After that settlers and gold seekers passed through 
the country and saw the canyon, but no one went to the 
bottom of it east of the Havasupai’s present home. The 
Havasupai is a tribe of Indians living along one of the 
streams that flow into the western end of the canyon. 
They live down close to the bottom of the canyon. The 
sun shining on the stone walls warms them and the walls 
keep the air warm at night, so vegetables grow unusually 
well in that pocket in the side of the canyon. It was a 
family of those Indians who once tilled the Indian gardens 
on the Tonto Platform. 

‘Major John Wesley Powell, a Civil War veteran who 
had lost his right arm in that war, was sent out as a 
government explorer. He became anxious to know what 
lay at the bottom of the canyon. Since there seemed to be 
no way down the walls of which he could learn from the 
Indians, he decided to enter the canyon by way of the 
Colorado River. On May 24th, 1869, he and nine men 
embarked in four boats on the Green River in Wyoming, 
intending to follow the river through to the Colorado 
and on through the paaon of ne Colorado to the lower 
pyar? 

‘Why did they start so far to the north?’’ asked Rob. 

‘Because that was a base for supplies. Fort Bridger 
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was near there. They had to transport their supplies in 
some way from there south, and they chose to do it by 
boats. The boats themselves had to be brought down in 
some way and they thought they might as well be taken 
down by water. It took them from May to August to 
reach the canyon itself. In the meantime they had passed 
through other canyons where the water was very swift 
and treacherous. Indians and trappers had told them 
of the terrifying waterfalls and underground passage- 
ways to be encountered. One of the men, frightened by 
these stories, deserted the party before they got out of 
Wyoming. 

‘As they crossed the northwest corner of Colorado 
they were swept through the Ladore Canyon of the Green 
River. There, one of their boats was lost with some 
of their scientific instruments and much of their food. 
Some of the supplies were rescued but, because the re- 
maining boats were overloaded when these supplies were 
added, what had been rescued had to be thrown away. 
When, in August, the three boats entered the Grand Can- 
yon there was very little food left. For weeks the cloth- 
ing of the men had not been dry because they were 
constantly wading in the cold water in order to pole the 
boats around the curves, being splashed by the foaming 
water when they went through the many rapids, or being 
upset, or in need of making flying leaps onto rocks in 
order to avoid accidents. 

‘““Try to think what it meant to those men to start down 
through rapids studded with great boulders and rocks, 
when, because the walls of the canyon were too steep for 
landing, no one could go ahead on the bank to see what 
was coming. They did not know that the stories the 
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Indians had told them were false. Every rapid might 
end in one of the terrifying waterfalls of which they had 
been told! Yet they had to go on and on—and risk what 
might happen. Often the canyon curved in the worst 
places. What lay around the bend was hidden from 
them. Thus they risked their lives time after time, 
day after day. Once started on the swift waters of the 
rapids, there was no opportunity to stop. Cataract Can- 
yon—the last canyon of the Green River before it joins 
the Grand River—meant a run of twenty miles before 
they could stop! Only their own agility in poling the 
boats away from the rocks could save them, hour by hour. 
Remember, Major Powell had only one arm. That will 
tell you something of the courage and skill of the man! 
‘‘Gorge after gorge opened ahead of them. They knew 
the river had to drop 6000 feet between the place where 
they started and the sea. It was reasonable to suppose 
that somewhere there might be high falls. Over these they 
might plunge to their death. <A stretch of quiet water 
must have meant more to them than we can imagine. 
Their 99th camp was made right where we are sitting. 
They noted the possibility of crossing here, but on they 
went, for they had started to go through the canyon. 
‘‘Hinally, having passed through almost the entire 
length of the canyon, they swept around a great bend of 
the river and saw ahead of them another dark and narrow 
gorge. The party was without food, worn and tired and 
discouraged. It seemed to them that they could not go on 
—could not face another gorge. Looking up at the cliffs, 
they could see a possible passageway out of the canyon. 
To the north they knew that there were settlements. If 
they could reach them, they could eat and rest and be dry. 
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They drew their boats up on a little beach on the north 
side. 

‘‘Major Powell himself was tempted to quit, but he de- 
cided that he must go on. In spite of all he could say, how- 
ever, three of the men insisted that they would not go 
farther. The rest seemed inclined to follow their lead. 
At this point Bill Hawkins, the cook who had nothing to 
cook, said he would go on with Major Powell. The Major 
put his one arm around Bill’s shoulder and told him if 
he would do that they two would keep on. Then three 
others agreed to go, too, but two men refused. <A third 
one was undecided. He hated to desert, but he wanted 
to go with his brother. In the end he went with his 
brother. The three who left the party climbed out on the 
north side. Major Powell and the others watched them . 
start up the steep wall. Then they pushed off. 

‘‘The next day Major Powell and ‘the faithful five’ 
reached the end of the canyon. The three deserters suc- 
ceeded in chmbing out of the canyon, but before they 
had reached the settlements they were attacked and killed 
by a band of Indians. 

‘“Major Powell, then, had scabriliel ed his purpose. 
A monument a little way down the river records it. On 
it are the names of the five men who went to the end of 
the journey. Those who deserted are remembered only 
in the name of ‘Separation Rapid,’ where they left.’’ 


THE MOUNTAIN OF TWENTY 
THOUSAND DEER 


The scout troop made camp near a round water hole 
in the Kaibab Forest. In the moonlight Rob, who was 
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lying awake, saw the deer come slowly, one after the other, 
across the flowering meadow which surrounded the water 
hole. He raised himself on one elbow and saw that the 
scoutmaster was also watching. 


Courtesy U. S. Forest Serv. 
‘¢They are scarcely more than shadows’’ 


Dv) 


‘‘They are scarcely more than shadows,’’ whispered 


the scoutmaster. 

‘‘They aren’t a bit afraid of us,’’ said Rob. 

‘‘No, they have learned that people are their friends. 
They are increasing In numbers every year because the 
rangers kill off the animals that used to kill them—cougars 
mostly. Did you ever see a cougar?’’ 
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‘‘Once from a long way off—on Longs Peak in Colo- 
rado,’’ answered Rob. 

‘‘Perhaps we might be able to see one tonight if we 
sneaked up to the rim. They live on this side, as on the 
other, in the scrubby underbrush which grows on the 
slopes where the fallen rocks from the cliffs lie. Some- 
time I would like to hunt them, but no one is allowed to 
do that except the rangers, unless one has a special per- 
mit. The rangers do it in the winter when the snow is on 
the ground.’’ 

‘“Why?’’ whispered Rob. 

‘‘Two reasons—because tourists aren’t wandering 
around here then and because cougar have to be hunted 
with dogs. It is hard for dogs to follow the scent on dry 
ground. The snow helps them. They tree the cougar and 
then the ranger kills it. The government hires profes- 
sional cougar killers a part of the time—men who make a 
business of killing them. Do you want to sneak out to the 
rim and try to see one?’’ 

‘‘Yes-s-s, sure,’? answered Rob, with some hesitation 
and yet not wishing to appear afraid. 

‘Cougars won’t hurt a human being unless they are 
starving. There isn’t any real danger. Come on. 
Sh-h-hl?? 

‘“What?’’ whispered Rob. 

‘‘Look!’’ answered the scoutmaster, pointing. 

Rob saw a low shadow creep across the grass of the 
meadow, making a wide circle around the water hole. 

‘‘That is a cougar,’’ whispered the leader. ‘‘It is 
making for those trees. Watch. There, see, it is climbing 
that one. I think it is afraid of our fire and has decided 
not to attack in the open.’’ 
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‘““What can we do?’’ asked Rob. 

Before the leader could answer, there came the report 
of a gun and the cougar dropped heavily from the tree. 
Both Rob and the scoutmaster jumped to their feet. A 
ranger came out of the trees across the meadow. ‘The 
deer had disappeared into the shadows. 

‘‘T happened to see him sneak across the grass and I 
didn’t like to have him so close to you people—thought it 
might frighten the boys,’’ explained the ranger when they 
reached him. ‘‘We can haul him up close to your camp 
and the boys can measure him in the morning. I think 
he is a big one. Will you help me?”’’ 

Breakfast was late the next morning—the boys were 
all excited about the cougar and jealous of Rob and his 
‘“luck.’? After breakfast the ranger came over to show 
the boys how to skin a cougar and then, before he left, he 
gave to the leader a book of Roosevelt’s stories. 
There is a good yarn in there about a cougar hunt 

Roosevelt made in this forest with his boys. He had 
done so much for our forests when he was President that | 
he was given permission to hunt here. Perhaps you 
would like to read about it to the boys,’’ explained the 
ranger. 

The boys gathered together, anxious to hear the story. 
The deer wandered in small groups across the open mead- 
ow, stopping now and then to look curiously at them. A 
buck circled around, coming closer a few steps at a time, 
stopping to watch them with every advance. 

‘‘“Mhere are many thousands of deer in this forest,’’ 
said the ranger. ‘‘They spend the summer up here, but 
in the winter they go down onto the slopes in the timber 
country, where they are sheltered from the winds. The 
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shrubs on which they feed during the summer are covered 
with snow then. Down below they can find food. Well, 
good-bye, boys. Let me know if I can help you. I’ll look 
in on you this evening to see how you liked the story.’’ 


ROOSEVELT’S BOYS GO COUGAR 
HUNTING 


‘‘Roosevelt had with him on this hunt his sons Quentin 
and Archie and a cousin of theirs, Nicholas. The Chief 
Forester and two helpers went with them,’’ explained 
the leader when the boys were all seated or lying about 
him. ‘‘I will read the story.’’ * 

‘(We all seven left camp by sunrise with the hounds. 
We began with an hour’s chase after a bobcat, which 
dodged back and forth over and under the rim rock, and 
finally escaped along a ledge in the cliff wall. At about 
eleven we struck a cougar trail of the night before. It 
was a fine sight to seé the hounds running it through the 
woods in full cry, while we loped after them. After one 
or two checks they finally roused the cougar, a big male, 
from a grove of aspens at the head of a great gorge which 
broke through the cliffs into the canyon. Down the gorge 
went the cougar, and then along the slope between the 
white cliffs and the red; and after some delay in taking 
the wrong trail the hounds followed him. The gorge was 
impassable for horses, and we rode along the rim, looking 
down into the depths, from which rose the chiming of the 
hounds. At last a change in the sound showed that they 
had him treed; and after a while we saw them far below 
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under a pine, across the gorge, and on the upper edge of 
the vermilion cliff wall. Down we went to them, scram- 
bling and sliding; down a break in the cliffs, ’round the 
head of the gorge, just before it broke into a side-canyon, 
through the thorny scrub which tore our hands and faces, 
along the slope where, if a man started rolling, he never 
would stop until life had left his body. Before we reached 
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him the cougar leaped from the tree and tore off, with his 
big tail stretched straight as a bar behind him; but a 
cougar is a short-winded beast, and a couple of hundred 
yards on, the hounds put him up another tree. Thither 
we went. 

‘Tt was a wild sight. The maddened hounds bayed at 
the foot of the pine. Above them, in the lower branches, 
stood the big horse-killing cat, the destroyer of the deer, 
the lord of stealthy murder, facing his doom with a 
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heart both craven and cruel. Almost beneath him the 
vermilion cliffs fell sheer a thousand feet without a break. 
Behind him lay the Grand Canyon in its awful and des. 
olate majesty. 

‘‘Nicholas shot true. With his neck broken, the cougar 
fell from the tree, and the body was clutched by Uncle 
Jim and Archie before it could roll over the cliff—while 
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I experienced a moment’s lively doubt as to whether all 
three might not waltz into the abyss together. Cautiously 
we dragged him along the rim to another tree, where we 
skinned him. Then, after a hard pull out of the canyon, 
we rejoined the horses; rain came on; and, while the 
storm pelted against our slickers and down-drawn slouch 
hats, we rode back to our water-drenched camp.’’ 
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THE GREAT CLIFFS OF UTAH 


After the story Rob and Jack wandered out to the edge 
of the point, standing there in silence for some time. 
Then the leader joined them. 

‘*Tt’s queer how it makes a fellow feel inside to stand 
here and just look,’’ said Rob. 


Courtesy Con Baie Railway 
‘‘Rob and Jack wandered out to the edge of the point’’ 


‘‘How does it make you feel?’’ asked the leader. 

‘‘Glad that I haven’t done some things that are wrong 
and sorry that I wasn’t man enough not to do others,’’ 
answered Rob. 

‘“‘This canyon has been called ‘a sermon in stone’ just 
because it makes every man feel that way,’’ said the 
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leader. ‘‘Sometimes I try to think how I would feel if 
it were three times as deep.’’ 

‘“That would be too hard on us—too much swelling 
inside—we’d just naturally burst!’’ declared Jack. 

‘‘And yet right here there were once 10,000 more feet 
of rock piled on top of these rocks. It has all washed 
away—only stubs are left standing in great terraces 
around the edge of the basin that once held the sea. Look 
off toward the north and east and you can see them. 
They rise one above and behind the other.”’ 

‘‘And were those once spread out across here?’’ asked 
Jack. 

‘“Yes,’’? answered the leader, ‘‘but that was before 
the land rose above the sea. North of the rim—in the 
Kaibab Forest—is the center of this layer cake. When 
the sea bottom began to rise it buckled, just as the bottom 
of a tin plate will buckle if you press firmly and slowly 
on it. Instead of being a gentle downward curve, the 
sea bottom became a gentle upward curve. As it was 
pushed higher its center finally showed above the sea as 
an island. Because the top layer of rock was pink, the 
island was a pink island. 

‘‘As fast as it came up rains and winds wore it off, 
carrying the pink rock back to the sea. The island grew 
bigger and bigger, but the pink rock grew thinner and 
thinner, just as a sleeve grows thinner at the elbow. 
Finally a hole was worn right through it. The yellow 
layer of rock under the pink one showed through the hole. 
In time the hole in the pink layer became very large—two 
hundred miles across! One hundred and ten miles north 
of here the Pink Cliffs, which form its edges, now stand. 
Bryce Canyon is cut in them, so you will visit them. 
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‘‘By this time the island had changed from a pink island 
to a yellow island, but the yellow layer had already been 
worn thin by the rains and wind. Finally a hole was worn 
through it and the pure white layer below the yellow one 
showed through. As the hole in the yellow layer grew 
larger and larger, the island grew whiter and whiter, until 
it was a white island with yellow and pink cliffs around 
its edges. The Mesa Verde cliff-dwellings are in the 
yellow cliffs.’’ 

‘We have been there, sir,’’ said Rob. 

‘‘Then you can understand,’’ answered the leader. 
‘Seeing things certainly helps. Gradually, as the island 
was pushed higher and higher, its surface, which was now 
a beautiful glistening white, was worn through. Larger 
and larger grew the hole, until now you can see its edges 
seventy miles to the north. See them? The Great White 
Cliffs of Utah!’’ 

‘* And what color was the ‘sland then,’’ asked Jack. 

‘‘Vermilion,’’ answered the leader. ‘‘It took a long, 
long time to wear through that layer, but at last it was 
done, and over yonder is the red, ragged edge of that hole. 
You can trace the Vermilion Cliffs for hundreds of miles 
across the country. Next to the canyon it is the most 
striking feature of this landscape. Zion Canyon is cut 
through both the white and red layers, so when we reach 
it you will see great red rock masses topped with white. 

‘“When the vermilion layer had worn away in the 
center the island was a brownish-purple. That is the layer 
in which we shall see the petrified tree logs. By the 
time it was showing, Nature had grown tired of the slow, 
steady pushing up on the island and began to push faster. 
As a consequence the island came up faster than the winds 
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and rain could wash the brownish-purple layer away. The 
rain water ran into a low place south of the center of the 
island and began to forma river. By the time the brown- 
ish-purple layer was worn thin a real little river, a couple 
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of hundred miles long, had been formed. It danced and 
sang as it leaped from rock ledge to rock ledge. In 
its bottom the buff Kaibab stone was showing !’’ 

‘*Was that the Colorado?’’ asked Jack eagerly. 

‘“Yes,’’ answered the leader, smiling. ‘‘It was the 
Colorado in the days when it flowed on top of the Kaibab 
limestone. As it ran along singing, it kept cutting down 
and the island under it kept pushing up, so it cut very 
fast.’’ 

‘‘ Just as saws cut when logs are pushed against them?’’ 
asked Rob. 

‘‘That is the idea,’’ answered the leader. ‘‘Down it 
cut through the Kaibab limestone, the Coconino sand- 
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stone, the Supai shales, the Red Wall limestone, the Tonto 
limestone, the T'apeats shales and on into the granite rocks 
below all the layers! It cut very fast and yet it probably 
took hundreds of thousands of years to cut through all 
those layers. NowI have told you the story of the making 
of this great canyon.’’ 


PETRIFIED FOREST 
OF MATERIAL 
WASHED AWAY 
ONE MILE DEEP 


TWO MILES 
GRAND CANYON 


CAKE COUNTRY 


‘¢ And 10,000 feet of rock had washed away before there 
was a Colorado River to cut a canyon!’’ exclaimed Rob. 
‘¢ Just suppose that island had come up faster so that 
the river had gotten a head start—would these walls be 
three times as high as they are now?’’ 

‘¢ Almost,’’? answered the leader. 

“Too much!’’ said Jack. ‘‘Altogether too much. It 1s 
a good thing Nature moved slowly when it pushed up 
those 10,000 feet of rock. No man could stand it to look 
into a canyon three miles deep if this is a sample of 
one a mile deep!”’ 
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WILD LIFE 


‘‘Deer!’’ exclaimed the Chicago boy as he threw him- 
self down by Jack’s side that night. ‘‘There certainly 
are deer here. I saw droves of them! They were in bands 
trailing each other along old deer paths. We saw them 
everywhere! And we saw something else,’’ he added, 
lowering his voice to a whisper. 


Photo by Utah Photo Materials Co. Courtesy Union Pacific Railway 
‘“Deer everywhere! ”’ 


‘“What?’’ asked Jack. 

‘‘Wild horses—a band of twenty-five or more of them! 
I didn’t suggest giving chase to them—you know why— 
but I tell you I envied a cowboy who was chasing them— 
swinging his rope and driving his horse close to them. He 
missed every time! His horse grew tired, so the race was 
nearly over before we left.’’ 


‘‘Where did you see them?’’ asked Jack. 
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‘<There is a string of these round water holes, one right 
after another, through the Kaibab Forest. We had just 
come up to the third hole, when we saw them chasing 
across the Park on the other side,’’ answered the Chicago 
boy. 

‘“Who let them loose?’’ asked Jack. ‘‘Miners?’’ 


Courtesy American Forest and Forest Life 
‘¢ Wild horses—a band of twenty-five or more’’ 


‘No, our leader says that the early Spanish explorers 
lost some one night and that now there are thousands and 
thousands of wild horses roaming this country. Cowboys 
have lots of fun chasing them, and once in awhile they 
catch a bunch of them and sell them for their hides, but 
as a rule the horses get away. They are swift and they 
ean run farther before they are winded than can tame 
horses, especially if the tame horses have riders. I wish 
you could have seen that bunch! That’s the worst of 
camping—somebody has to keep camp!”’ 
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‘‘T don’t mind taking my turn,’’ answered Jack. ‘‘Be- 


Courtesy Union Pacific Railway 


A KAIBAB FOREST WHITE-TAILED 
SQUIRREL 


sides, | was in luck today. 
You remember, the ranger 
told us that there were 
white-tailed squirrels in 
this forest and that it is 
the only place in the world 
where they arefound? He 
said that there wasn’t one 
chance in a thousand that — 
we would see one, but I 
aiditv2 

‘*Y¥. 01 ‘did i) Witere 8 
cried the Chicago boy. 

‘‘Right here—up in that 
tree,’? answered Jack, 
pointing. ‘‘T had cleaned 
everything up and was 
lying on my back, just 
dreaming, when something 
white up in that tree 
caught my eye. I won- 
dered what it was, but I 


couldn’t decide that I cared enough about it to get up and 
investigate. However, I kept watch of it. After awhile 
it flirted! You know how a squirrel flirts its tail? Well, 
thatis what I saw. I froze—didn’t dare to move a finger. 
Luckily Rob had left his glasses behind and they were 
not more than a foot from my hand. I slid sidewise by 
inches until I could reach them. It was slow work getting 
them out and up to my eyes. I thought that I never would 
get them adjusted! I did at last—and such a beauty as 
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he was! Then you all whooped and that was the end of 
that.”’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ said the Chicago boy, ‘‘but that it pays 
to stay at home. Anyway, this 1s a great trip!”’ 

‘Tt certainly is,’’ answered Jack. 
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Utah. 120 square miles. .Established 1919. 


STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE 


‘¢ Jill,’? said her uncle as they drove north from the 
Grand Canyon toward Zion Canyon, ‘‘which would you 
rather have, strawberry shortcake or angel’s food cake?’’ 

‘‘Both,’’ answered Jill. 

‘You are a little pig!’’ exclaimed her uncle. 

‘Yes, but Nature has so many cakes and I know if you 
say ‘which’ there are both.”’ 

‘‘Oh, you do!’’? mocked her uncle. ‘‘Well, there are. 
Nature has stored them on one of her high shelves, in a 
box made when a mouse ate out a hole in this high red wall 
ahead of us. That wall is called the ‘Vermilion Cliff.’ 
It is the edge of one of Nature’s birthday cakes that you 
have not seen before, because it was stored so high up in 
her pantry! Nature was much older when she made it 
than she was when she made the layers of her cakes that 
you saw in the Grand Canyon. That is why it is on such 
a high shelf.’’ | 

‘‘T suppose that Nature grew taller as she ate cake. 
If you would let me eat more cake perhaps I would grow 
taller. Then I could reach high shelves,’’ answered Jill 
with a laugh in her eyes. ‘‘But,’’ she added, ‘‘tell me this 
mouse’s name—the one that ate into this red cake.’’ 

‘‘The ‘Virgin River,’ ’’ answered her uncle. 

‘‘How did it get that queer name?’’ asked Jill. 
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‘Have you heard of the Mormons?’’ asked her uncle 

‘““No,’’ answered Jill. 

‘“‘The Mormons are Americans, but they belong to a 
church that is different from any church you have been 
in. They used to live in the eastern part of the United 
States, but the people there didn’t like their church, so 
they moved out here before many other Americans lived 
here. They built all the little towns you have seen today.”’ 

‘“Did the Indians like to have them here?’’ asked Jill. 

‘“No, but they stayed here anyway. They named most 
of the rivers and mountains in this part of the country 
after their religion. They named the Virgin River after 
Jesus’ mother, whom they called ‘The Virgin Mary??? 

Oh-h,”? id ARE 

‘‘And the strawberry shortcake is in a canyon which 
they named ‘Zion,’ because it was so beautiful that it 
seemed to them to be a good place for Heaven. Their 
name for Heaven was Zion. It is an old name. David 
built his city on Zion, a hilltop in Judea and called it 
Jerusalem. After people began to talk about the wonder- 
ful New Jerusalem or Heaven, they called it Zion, so the 
name of a hill became in time the name for Heaven. You 
will find it used that way in the Bible.’’ 

‘¢ And did the Mormons get the name out of the Bible?’’ 
asked Jill. 

‘¢Ves, I think so,’’ replied her uncle. 

‘“Ts it really so very beautiful, Uncle Dock?’’ asked Jill. 

‘‘T understand that it is,’? answered Mr. Brown, ‘‘but 
you can see for yourself in the morning. The Indians 
thought it a very wonderful place, indeed.’’ 

‘‘Mother,’’ whispered Alice that evening as they rode. 
through the darkness, ‘‘this is a secret. I don’t need to 
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say my prayers this time ’cause I heard Father tell Jill 
that we are going to Heaven tonight!’’ 


CAKES AND CAKES! 


‘<The strawberry on top of the whipped cream on the 
strawberry shortcake is melting in the sun!’’ said Uncle 
Dock the next morning as he pulled the covers down from 
the children’s bed in the camp house on the floor of Zion 
Canyon. 

‘‘Oh! Oh! Oh!’’ they exclaimed as they scrambled out 
and ran to the windows. 

‘“‘Oh! It’safunny place!’’ cried Jill. ‘‘Hurry, Alice!’’ 

‘‘Now both of you close your eyes tight,’’ said Mr. 
Brown a short time later. ‘‘Keep them closed until I 
say to open them. Don’t you speak, Alice!’? 

‘‘Now!’’ he said, ‘‘Open your eyes and see the straw- 
berry shortcake.”’ 

‘¢Why, it does! It looks just like one!’’ exclaimed Jill. 
‘* Alice, shall we go and get that big red berry that is up 
there on top?’’ she added, leaning down with her arm 
around her little cousin, while she pointed to the top of 
the Kast Temple. 

‘«T like whipped cream,’’ said Alice. 

‘¢And I will eat the cake all soaked with strawberry 
juice,’’ said Uncle Dock. 

‘“‘Vou’ll get fat if you do,’’ said Jill, ‘‘and you are fat 
enough now. Don’t you remember you stuck in the Mesa 
Verde doorway ?”’ 

‘‘Yes,’? answered her uncle, ‘‘but this Zion Canyon 
shortcake is so indigestible! I’m sure it would kill me 
before it made me fat.’’ 
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‘‘Uncle Dock, you say such funny things!’’ exclaimed 
Jill, laughing. 

‘‘Wather,’’ said Alice, taking hold of his hand, ‘‘where 
will you go when you get dead?”’ 

‘¢Where will I what!’’ asked Mr. Brown picking her up. 
‘‘Tell father what you mean,’’ he added. 

‘When people are dead they go to Heaven. You told 
Jill this is Heaven. If you get dead again here where do 
you go?’’ 

‘Well now, Alice, I hadn’t thought about that,’’ an- 
swered her father. ‘‘It is a good thing you told me. I 
think that I won’t eat any of that cake after all, Jill. Alice 
reminds me that if it killed me there might not be any 
place I would like quite as well as I do this place!’’. 

‘*T’ll tell you, Alice,’’ he added a little later. ‘‘I don’t 
believe that we had better call this Heaven. Some people 
did that, but I think they made a mistake. It is just a 
beautiful valley, don’t you think? I like to play here, 
but I don’t feel at all dead, do you?’’ 

‘“No!’’ answered Alice, shaking her head. 

‘Then, I’ll tell you, let’s not be dead!’’ suggested her 
father. ‘‘I’m so hungry for breakfast !’’ 

‘Where is the angel-food cake?’’ asked Jill as they 
were finishing their breakfast. 

‘‘Hop in the car and we will go and find it ’’ said Rob, 
coming up behind her. 

With an exclamation Jill turned toward him, and Jack 
jumped from behind Rob. ‘‘Glad to see me, Sis?’’ he 
said. ‘‘Yes,’’ answered Jill, giving his hand a squeeze. 
‘‘It was great to be with the fellows,’’ he said as they 
walked away together, ‘‘but I missed you. I kept wishing 
you could see things, too.”’ 
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They climbed into the car. In a short time they had 
passed many bright red and white cakes. Then suddenly 
they came to the most ‘‘be-oo-tifulest’’ cake of all, as Alice 
called it. Standing up high in a dark red bowl was a tall 
angel-food cake! 


Courtesy Union Pacific Railway 
THE GREAT WHITE THRONE 
‘“A tall angel food cake’? 


‘‘The early settlers called it ‘El Gobernador’—‘ The 
Governor’—but the Indians called it ‘The Great White 
Throne’ and thought that their god sat there,’’ explained 
Mr. Brown. 

‘‘George,’’ said Mrs. Brown, ‘‘is that why the Indians’ 
came here to worship?’’ 
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‘“‘Yes, ahead of us is an open dale, which they called 
‘The Temple of Sinawava.’ Sinawava was their god’s 
name. That was his throne and over on that side is his 
altar—see the white-topped rock streaked with blood 
red? The Indians thought that holy sacrifices were of- 
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fered there. They came in here to lay their offerings of 
fruit and grain before their god and to say ‘thank-you’ 
prayers to him, but they never stayed in the canyon over 
night. They thought that their god would kill them if 
they did.’’ 

‘‘How they must have hated to see white men walk 
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in and out of it without a thought for their god!’’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Brown. 

‘‘Yes,’’? answered her husband, ‘‘and when the Mor- 
mons were hard pressed by the Indians, they would come 
here and stay for weeks at a time, because no Indian 
dared to hurt them here.’’ 

‘‘Uncle Dock, was that fair for them to do that?’’ asked 
Jill. 

‘‘Mother,’’ said Alice that evening, ‘‘this is a Heaven 
but it isn’t our Heaven. We aren’t dead, so there is 
another Heaven somewhere. Did you know?”’ 


BRYCE NATIONAL PARK 


Utah. 12 square miles. Authorized by Congress to be established 
as soon as clear title can be secured. 


WEDDING CAKES 


Two days later they were all driving across a wooded 
country, the children exclaiming over the flowers and birds 
and animals, when suddenly they came to a stop. It was 
Sunday, so Jill was riding in the car with her father and 
Alice was riding with her father. Mr. Brown got out of 
his ear and came back to his sister’s car, with Alice riding 
on his shoulder. 

‘«Jill,’’? he said, ‘‘just ahead of us is the pantry shelf 
on which Nature has stored her wedding cakes—the ones 
she made for all the brides that ever were! The cakes are 
beautiful yellow and pink ones, but the part you will 
most admire will be the frostings. You know—or per- 
haps you don’t know— that the frosting is the important 
part of a wedding cake. It is always made in flowers or 
butterflies or something fancy. Usually it is colored 
more or less. Nature’s cake frostings are pink and yellow 
and white, and they are molded into temples and castles 
and all sorts of wonderful frosting buildings, with walls 
that have windows in them through which the sun shines! 
When she put her wedding cakes, all covered with that 
beautiful frosting, up here on this high shelf, she arranged 
them so that the buildings make a beautiful city—too won- 
derful, almost, for people to see! The guide book cal!s 
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it a celestial city. The government has named it Bryce 
Canyon.’’ | 

Jill took hold of her mother’s hand and held her breath 
as she came to the edge of the plateau. When she saw the 


Courtesy Union Pacific Railway 
‘‘Nature’s wedding cake frosting’’ 


beautiful city she put her other hand up to her asi: 
and her mother held her very close. 

‘*T’m glad it is Sunday so that you can hold me,’’ ae 
Jill. ‘‘There must be either angels or fairies down 
there!’’ 

After a time her uncle called. ‘‘ Down they: is the great 
Cathedral,’’ he said, pointing. ‘‘If you want to follow me 
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we will go to see Bluebeard’s Castle. Alice wants me to 
hurry. She is beating my chest so hard with her feet that 
I can searcely walk; so we are off!”’ 

Down through the loose sandy earth of the tue Aiea 
trudged and then wandered here and there along narrow 


Courtesy Union Pacific Railway 
‘¢Along narrow paths between great high walls’’ 


paths between great high walls striped with red and yel- 
low, and pink and white. From ‘‘town’’ to ‘‘town’’ they 
went—uphill and down. Finally, tired and dazed from 
the wonder of it all, they turned back to climb out where 
they had entered. 

‘‘Mother,’’ said Alice that evening as she was going to 
bed, ‘‘we didn’t see Jesus’ house at all!’’ 
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‘“What do you mean, dear?’’ asked her mother. 

““We didn’t see Jesus’ house today or never, and— 
and—I don’t think I will say my prayer tonight,’’ an- 
swered Alice, with a quivering chin. 

‘Why not say it?’’ asked her mother. 

‘Because Jesus might make a mistake and take me to 
this Heaven and I don’t like it. JI don’t want to go to 
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BrYce CANYON 


Bluebeard’s Heaven. I am afraid of him. I want to go 
to the other Heaven—the Heaven with the big white chair 
where God sits. Do you know where Jesus’ house is?”’ 
‘Rob, have you any idea what Alice means?’’ asked 
his mother. 
‘‘No. That child does think of more queer things!’’ 
‘‘But,’’ said Alice, beginning to cry, ‘‘you said celes- 
tial was Heaven. Jesus lives ina Heaven. We saw two 
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Heavens and Bluebeard’s house and every other old 
house, but we didn’t see Jesus’ house!’’ 

‘‘There, Alice, don’t ery. Brother understands,’’ said 
Rob, sitting down and pulling her close to him. ‘‘Don’t 
you remember, Mother, you read to us from the guide 
book as we drove along. It said that the canyon was 
a veritable celestial city. Alice asked me what that meant 
and I told her that it meant ‘Heaven.’ These aren’t real 
Heavens, Alice.. People just call them that because they 
are beautiful. They are holes eaten by the river mice 
in Nature’s big layer cake. 

‘<Stop erying now and Brother will draw youa picture. 
There—that’s the girl! Now watch. This is a picture 
of Nature’s pantry. See, here is the lowest shelf. On 
it is the rock cake you saw way down in the bottom of 
the Grand Canyon by the water. It was gray and purple 
and we will call it ‘Marble Cake.’ Now watch while I 
draw the other cakes we have seen. 

‘‘Here are the chocolate and blueberry cakes on this 
shelf and big red cranberry cakes on the next shelf. Then 
we must put the sunshine cakes above them. The funny 
fruit cakes, with the petrified logs for raisins, are up on 
the shelf above them. - The strawberry shortcake is away 
over in the corner of the next shelf, and on the same — 
shelf is an angel-food cake in a red bowl. In the center 
of the shelf above that, is the sponge cake, where we saw 
the Indian houses hidden under the rocks. On the top 
shelf are the wedding cakes we saw today. Tomorrow 
we are going to start to go to a place where we will 
jump right off from Nature’s layer-cake country—a great 
big jump—just like that !’’ exclaimed Rob as he ‘‘jumped’’ 
Alice into bed. ‘‘And when we get there we will see 
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wheels made out of water. Just think of that and you 
will be asleep in two minutes!’’ 

‘“Mother,’’ said Alice a minute later, ‘‘I am thirsty.’’ 

‘‘Crying always makes little girls thirsty,’’ answered 
her mother, giving her a drink. 

‘And, Mother, were those Heavens made by the baby 
mice and was the hole where we flew down made by the 
mamma mouse?’’ asked Alice. 

‘‘Yes, that is it,’? answered her mother. ‘‘Now go to 
sleep.’’ 
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